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CHAPTER ONE 




THE DESERT IS NOT DEAD 

SrjDDENLY the sea turned yellow. Below it was 
Mediterranean blue, bui there, ten miles ahead, it stretched 
yellow to the hoiizon* 

The Rhodesian at my side laughed. “That isn’t the sea/’ 
he said scathingly. “It’s Africa.” 

We were standing in the bar of the Clipper which had 
risen from the sea off Sicily an hour or so earlier I looked 
again and saw that the yellow distance was sand. 

No break with tin >ea. No clifd. No hills beyond. Just 
yellow where blue had been before. 

There arc no Clippers on the London to Johannesburg 
route now. Sky masters which fly • incredible speed ahovt 
the clouds have replaced them. But .here’s a great deal to 
said for the dow-going Clipper. 

1th much more romantic to start from the duning water 
of the Solent at Southampton than from the dull tannai of 
London airport, i was pleasanter to sleep in a hotel bed 
Inst night m Si ; ly than in a reclining chair, and to wander 
tin *hi J» the nartow streets to tai:e coffee at a little table om 
the cliffs before wc started this morning. 

And tit*: Clipper is homely. One .its on a lounge settle 
b Ion :• bn d lable. I hen 's upst.iits and dnwtistaj.s, .vhcrc 
<*ne. can wand*' TIktc's the little bar where one c.m drink 
and dull. Thei s a library, even thorn I U do s (un»iit only 
ni a lew . helves of books in a passage 

'I 1m * J d< v oni ing *pl.« ui i * jii U .iii i'» i ill < > .h p.M i 

CV.i at, in 1 * > a t ut. A Cl ip pi i v l'trie house in the a. 

()n< • .4ji make friends there. 
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—with the Northern ELliodfman mines managrrTwilh 
a young engineer and his wife bound lor Southern Rhodesia 
fur the first time. and especially with Ronald and Elizabeth, 
twelve- and fourtccn-year-olds, children of a Kenya farmer, 
going home for their summer holidays from expensive schools 
in England. 

1 say I made friends, but that's put dug it high. The mines 
manager was all for keeping the African in lus place, so we 
talked cricket. 1 he engineer and Ins wife wen: too much 
engaged in looking after three infant children to converse 
much. But Ronald and Kli/.abcth, gay fair-heads, were good 
company, exploring the Clipper, pointing om places, playing 
panics over the table. Altogether we were a human group, 
not ore upan is of neighbouring seats, people are in a 
’plane. 

Drawing nearer to land, the yellow' sand was m ( un¬ 
relieved. There was a strip of green on the coast, and when 
we had risen from call at Alexandria we approached tin* 
Nile, a brown snake curling along a thin carpet of moss. 
Bu» after that we .saw nothing but the sand. We wore in a 
universe blue, wlflc md yellow, Ihc sky, the clouds and the 
mnd 

1 rear! that deserts u:\<l one-third of the earth's 

smoter, bio < r mu m ‘ these umndmg f-pares l believe 
da m. Tin; children be .one bon d .md buried ihcmsdves in 
bet .ka, but I wa: fascinated. '.ih. js wre consi mt changes 
in form : t not m colour and glimps . of beauty, fern like 
pattern 1 ; alien; the* wind had blown the ami. deep goig • cut 
by brief spates of min There a s the Nile Dam, winch 
Inoivdit euryoiic ci mding to ih<: iiuln\..s, tie » . ad- <>i 

browi• wah ■ n m\ Id.o a bug** n »i m bill'd widi while 
in» n at th.c loot. 

Eli/;.belli iniensted in th» laud > . circle; which 

iiii« andiu die shadow *. the plant on s |e of low clued 
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i' 3 , and Ronald by the slender trark of die railway 
and its dwarf station I tried to imagine what life must Slave 
been tor the pioneers who built ibis line across the desert, 
alone in a world of sand. The railway doesn’t yet link Cabo 
and Khartoum; there is still a stretch where one must tea r T 
by river. 

At last 1 got tired of looking. The unceasing desert 
depressed me. There was not a sign of life, either vegetable or 
animal. It was as Tough e. string of atom bombs had fallen— 
a no-man’s-land of death. 

I turned t< Ritchie Galder’s book, M<i i Again:! the Desert * 
which die author liar! sent me jiwt before I left London. 
As I read, the d< prrssiou -went. The dc-;ert became exciting 
again. I i i v a time when die and will become fertile soil, 
green wiih crops; th u is dir r u illing po sibility which Caldei 
reveal:,. 

1 showed the rliildreri »^productions of photographs of 
thin trays of‘.and treated with water for two \rars. TIn? 
fust tiav Contained *« . ■'* mud, thin and dry. '1 he 

second 1 1ay showed the sau, sand alter a . eai • tieati » • 11» , 
i had bet on a- lunipv' .md card,.- n dm-. iiuy led 

the tran.Tormuiion. with the soil dotud end cultivable. 
Ronald was as thrill d . - J had Ik . n. 

“hfo:;h!” Ik exclaimed. “We an have om farm here. 
iMee hi t go all tl way to IT ' \..." 

bon'd be i) Tad, sau pi u ] 1 di/.,bcii , iv mmnbc ing 
du c-'ohuv; ofKeuv i\s phwau And win ’s Uu waier'.*” 
she ad h d. 

)T« hi h st i<■ • 11 ii tic* Sail. n !1.1 s < * via* ll.t . 

4 AW :ii< walking mi water,” th-v ta\. 

1 ie im it mial paU . w hii Ii Inr .< day m Uw >li. c t < de» p 
gorge* suite i l There u< m\/-» and l.d mm, i far 
• md I licit is » i.a Lik<- v liii Ii • o U h i - mth. ,‘vil. K« 

* vjii ti t.*n*> ,n, i*.** •./. 
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. Pump tin. water to the surface, and the desert can 
become a garden. 

It has been done at the research station at Sidi ivtesri in 
Libya, where they arc growing barley and lucerne on land 
which a few years ago was arid; at Beni Abbes in the French 
Sahara, where sand and rock have been turned into farms 
yielding oranges, potatoes, cauliflowers, tomatoes, wheat and 
oat r .; in Israel, where Jewish communities even collect the 
morning dew to water their crops. 

The plane began to descend at Luxor, before I had 
finished reading. We came down on the Nile, clambered 
into a boat, and tramped across untidy allotments to our 
night’s hotel. The air was hot and heavy. 

‘‘The smell of Africa,” said the Rhodesian manager, 
sniffing. A thick sweaty smell, to which the hot sun on 
vcyd 'lion and perhaps primitive sanitation contributed. 
Whether the smell of' Africa or not, >t was certainly the 
.smell of Luxor. 

The hotel \v: s bclrind broken walls nd in untidy grounds, 
but v as light and spacious. The reception lounge, dotted 
with palms arid flowers, could haw held 500 people. I 
hared .1 large lour-posur bed with Ronald. Wc ppreci.ited 
tie . hower-ba ill, though Ronald shouted with embarrass- 
me.nl when a '.idy enn r< «J thrombi an unn tieed door from 
1 !e* next room. 

J liiii.'t vr-it the famous temples of Theb< ’ lor which 
' h. ’a not i"1 given m df. Partly this v, .u due to a disc a 
».»1 surrentl* ih ,r to the. touts who K.iieged u:. soon au we 
got through the hotel gates. 1 hry almost d igged us io the 
r.unsh.ickh cat 1 inges wait mg our (u. tom, quarrelling over us 
:o that l children were triple • icd. 

*l hr- duldn ub: fi-.u id dm. 1st grew as we walked on. 
\ ’l*■ i-\< 1 j , ml h; bege us, seme nl them bo> * 

and rill I »l .a.: 4 1 1 r 1 [< 1 ..g wl • I eh bloodshot, ml hum J 
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fc courtesies fulfilled, reh ions were broken off! The 
heavy hand of a father was clearly behind that card. W I, 
well! 


My baggage was my second loss. It had been put mi a 
returning Clipper to London at Luxor. But in fact this lass 
was a gain. My Sudanese hosts, representatives of the. Inde¬ 
pendence Front, insisted with typical African genr ro>;it\ on 
buying me duplicates of every garment whief had gon** 
astray, and they were far better suited to the heat ot Africa. 
When the misdirected baggage turned up, I left it unpacked. 


* 


♦ 


* 


To this story of my firM journey Egypt : Sudan ■ 

\\*11 add a story of my Iasi journey fn a Suda to d , .pi. 
L provides posU nipt to tin* problem uf the desert. 

J fllQW liule Oi Lg\ pt except v'nt t li.e. e.ul On . ,’u 
\ r t > 10 Africa I have ne\ei Irft the (Aiii A.rport. 

B»r at the end of tog . I h id in* morablr hour at die 
i»ii pol l. 1 had scar* els sa down in lie 1< uuige win n a y mi," 
f’gv i lian oilieer introduce-' himrlf. I don't 1 n, wlu ’ j 
'.e v ( ,uglu me nu o' windier the meeting v. as lesual a*, he 
.suggested. Either wav. he was the most clVeciivc ; a 1 ie 
relations oilicer I have met engaging, informing a -d 
< i.duuiastic. 

Jlc was one of (General Negnib s back-room boys. I had 
only to hint that I was aten led m what the l .m a. d of tin* 
Revolution was doing to recover the J. ! T mi 

and h- plunged into a \. me \ i i* l emile not !;< * j> up \ idi 

hr; rapid wtmLs, n( foituum \ lie gas* ni, - 'o • nw. 

He was l>t i( al .if nm a phni tin a e»w d,i m on : Nile, to 

hi built a f« \s ini.es b. 1 n the A alar 1 >.I n •, whir' i . had \r**U 
ill lh< t lipjH t ,1 v»u' hi pit \ »i|r nvilli i in re > 4 v\.a Old 

gene) a v im lli* ' I f •*, .it ’ . ol \ < \\\ i. E» r d ! dim < h »I 

l)". plan v\a o 1- r only 1 u papri. in a l» adiir; Ain« ni Ti 
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ccr had O.K.'d it, so he assumed that the finance would 
be* all right. He saw I was a little sceptical of paper plans. 

“But we’ve begun to reclaim land already,” he insisted. 
' % \\V-”e started on two pilot projects, totalling 50,000 acres.” 
Apparently American Point Four aid was being given. 


<§L 


I had heard of the fortunes made by Egyptian landowners 
and of the destitution of the peasants. I remembered the 
poverty of Luxor. A Land Reform Law was a first fruit of 
1 he revolution. Was it window-dressing to gain popular 
support or was it sincere ? 

The young officer answered with fierce earnestness. 
Hadn’t die wealthy politicians, the core of the exploiters, 

1 M « n prosecuted 0 Weren’t die large estates being expropri¬ 
ated and the land distributed to the peasants? That was 
v>li«it 1 wanted to know. What had actually been done? 

Land redistribution would begin on July 23, 1953, the 
first anniversary of the Revolution, he assured me. It would 
take five years. All holdings of more than 200 acres would be 
split into plots of 5 acres or less, purchasable over thirty 
\cars. Co-operatives would be set up to market the crops, 
and schools, clinics and community centres opened. 

This .sounded wonderful, but ii was still in the future. 
What lias happened shire. } wonder? Nasser lias followed 
\< nil*. ninihtaiy dictaioi diip 1 tiles, he promised democra¬ 
tic ck( duns luc e been shelved. H. ■» land redistribution gone, 
100 ? One would like to know. 

1 asla d about industrialisation, but voice over the loud* 
•v. i ’ summoned me to die ’pkuu. My irrepressible 
I n vp«ian whipped a pen fn>m his pocket and mark' d pas¬ 
sages - 11 one o| a wad ol documents whi fi he thrust on me. 
t heti v id) a hand-.sh La* and a daz/Iuv, smile 1 lie pushed im; 
t hough the revolving door. 

Who, J i. ,d the din ument iji the plane, 1he.1v wa. one 
j ii i;v »• liich 1 1. lied me. Kivoiuable terms w* re bong 
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eyes. ‘‘Let’s go back/' said Elizabeth, and, feeling some 
responsibility, I led the way to the hotel garden, where we 
sipped eool drinks under palm trees. 

This incident disturbed me. The children were repulsed 
by something more than the dirt and disease. They identified 
these with “the natives.” When I spoke of hunger and water¬ 
less houses, Ronald said curtly, “They’re all bone lazy.” 

Later, when Ronald was in bed, I walked through the 


streets. I was not impressed by Luxor. The iuncs between 
crumbling houses were narrow and stuffy. The long Arab 
robes were stained and dusty. There was ugly poverty mi 
around. If we ar to believe the stories of the glory of Thebes 
3,000 years ago, humanity here has gone back, not forward. 

in the morning we rose from the Nile, with a great 
threshing of mud-brown water, it looked like soup. What a 
contra t with the glittering wliitencss of the loam in the 
Solent and off Sicily! But this muddy water i* liquid gold. 
The rich earth which it catties from distant Lunula and 
\bvsdnia makes tl* banks of the Delta of the Nile a planter's 
paradise. Cotton and grain grow witheas; abundance. 

1 he children and l played a game of Up Jenkins on the 
tabb*, but my mind was not on the sixpenny bit; it was on the 
wasted millions of gallons ot the silt-rich N L which pom 
into the Mediterranean. The land oi die Delta is valued at 
£(',00 an acre. The plateaux on ci her side of die n\cr 
prevent the u^c of it Wider except on nanow b.u; Lifted 
to those plateaux, n could irrigate I undn-cb oi’sqna mile ;. 

Impossible? What about the poe.ei nude, v energy: 
i hud n «ul somewhere p* ih i. ut was v aerdey in Culdri 
book that a piece of uranium no bigger than man h-ln»v 
jo, die hid cquivah t of l ayoo trucks ol coal or oil. ria l ma y 
Jj r . j Id: ... ! 1 -dull *n, but is it i iipractic lble m Ronald 1 and 
Eli/.jbrlh’s time ? 

Convert the irdfs cbsett mto whc.il held* diuiiheU 
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^oixliim; to need), and wo settle the problem of feeding the 
1,000 million people who do not now' Ret sufficient to eat— 
and the future problem of feeding the two babies who are 
born every three seconds! 

The Clipper lifted over a sudden range of black rock, 
the Nile curving westward at its edge. I'he sand continued 
right to the river’s bank—a sharp contrast between desert 
and mountain. One could understand how the rock as it 
defended beneath the sand would form the bed of rivci or 
lake. 

The other side of the range wc saw for the first time 
streak of mossy green in the sand and groups of minute 
square buildings, looking like cardboard boxes and remind¬ 
ing me of a model of Old Testament Jerusalem which 1 was 
permitted to construct on Sundays as a boy. Then the Clipper 
cr r led over streets of buildings -Omduruian, all cardboard 
boxes, on the west of the river: Khartoum, with large 
modelu buildings and [nu cleus on the east. As we. descended, 
w< saw the junction of the White and Blue Niles beyond the 
long-spanned bridge, which links the two a s. 

Two lines i snfivied at Guidon’s 'free, the Khartoum 
riwr , - t. ih . lu;i Knnald and Lli/. I it til. The) were 

Hump m to Uganda .» d them by ’plane to Kenya: I wan 
slaying ten day hi Sudan. Wc exchanged addresses a.,d 
piom’ ed in see each other in Nairobi, and dterwards in 
London, but 1 wondered whai the children's poems would 
tin I already letters wen' .u m. cIiik hi the Kenya, Tree 
protesting . >umt np visit. 

1 did not have to wait !• igl» r au answer. J’he day bctbie 
I hit Nuihm J had cam liom !• > ..' *1 v.hi h read: 

4 T han i be wtiiin: !<» yon . dn, oi Sc< mg \ou, bin, J 
’* lit i -. ih.-uik y 1 i r o’ * ’ ■ !o 1 h abmi. .1 ml me. 

i liopii you get youi u 4 ill die Saluuad 
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to investors, but for a liniitec 1 period. Afver five yems 
20 per cent, of the capital may he remitted each year: the 
whole, might be remitted in ten years. Is this proposal srrious ’ 
I know that returns in Africa are high: but freedom from 
invested capital in ten years! 

And what of the workers? If in addition to favourable, 
terns to the investors—they include tax concessions and 
io per cent, exportable profits—huge reserves are to he 
accumulated to repay capital in this short period, severe 
exploitation will be inevitable. 

That might be acceptable as a temporary sacrifice T the 
property belonged to the nation at the end; but will it—or 
will Egyptian financiers replace American and German? 
Thai's a nationalism which won’t benefit the people very 
mi Jr 1 1 . I was a little sceptical as [ put the document* w.i\. 

The plane was speeding tow arch- Libya. Down below 
sonewhere was Sidi \L*sri, the . riuiltur d • h t ttu i 
which was built in the desert and is now surrounded by ido 
acres of i. U uiical gardens, with plants ’.I tiers from ill 
p.nis ol the >rid when; climate is similar. 

Ever since trading Calderh book, Sidi M<sri hid fascin¬ 
ated me. The very name had become music. 1 da aid have 
loved to par* i hute down to it. I wanted to see the Welsh 
cobs anil the Fell ponies which have been crossed with the 
sadly doU violated Aral- hoists, once the sunk of our racing 
s.ah 1 -crossed with, such revitalising ellect that even the 
Atab.i have Ins' their suspicion of the English < q rt. 

What . to become of Sid. Mesri now* th.u Eibv has 
become Independent? Calder h.;$ tlie great Idea lEa die 
U a d N n i s siuviltl lake it ovn amt «.o u is a re>e:u\li 
stilt ion for .» 1 1 dcseit Africa Whv not? . . . > shall b* at 
Mallei IK soon. . 

X * in Imishim*. m jnnn> to Mina when 1 have hai IE 
brenn iii Let us »•/■( back to Khartoum. 
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CHAPTER TWO 





THE BIRTH OF A NATION 



M, v *. tends took mo to the Grand Hotel, die residence 
of all Enelish visitors. I had asked to stay in a Sudanese 
home and expressed m> disappointment; limy promised that 
]an r. Mean while, I 1 ad luxurious comfort : a bedroom, with 
pri'-nle bathroom and toilet and a balcony overlooking the 
Nile, good food served by silently moving whiic-rohed 
w.buir lounges with deep chairs. 

J la* resident* v/or mostly B.O.A.C. parties staying the 
i.iyl t in Khartoum, visiting business-men, and a group of 
austere* women nr-sionarics held up by unexpected floods 
(ioin i"uru< dug lo Soulhern Sudan. At nighi there were 
I ,rt>i and dancing. For these occasions the Isutopean m^n 
dis« a • oed boiled slims and dn ss suits in favour of white 
11 . nnels belter! by broad black sasiies. A h ippy rone, cs:,ion 
u» I he heat! But why blacl ? 

Khartoum, and neighbouring Orndurman also, woe a 
jib i • 11 1 1 nlr. .1 In l n. i . The stiect> \w re clean. 'J he white 
i I*« m the A).*!)’, \ve:c v hito T eic vote ! *a beggars. 
One h id die impression ill o the Sudanis* cm i imr r race 
j - !lyrically iliac In 1 c\paans. N >1 even in ilie narrower 
h* ; of Omdurman did w< • re the sore o, e or hi ill-formed 
and ilJ hi. iked bodies whii h had been >o dcpjn .sue. in 
Luxo’. hut this is. ui'i ihs don without g« nerd evidvh. e. 

I ha* t seen lii t li of 1 a'\ pi 

1 hi ;• wen pinny off i ; in he bioad avenues of Khrtr- 
, urn a .lute lit of f.ovei mcnf • lidmpi die gardi ned 
homes oi i ivil sm .suiC* tlm mai/Mo.,. oi w .»111iy Sudani ..«•{ 
»>.< !•« ■ opu: .1 I hi. i.* o, i" Slid, U. '• i . the d"iil;<*y. It WS J 
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comic to see huge sheet-covered figures on a small donkey, 
legs stretched horizontally on either side, slippers flapping 
from die toes. Perhaps goats outnumber the donkeys, for 
most Sudancs* keep a goat in the little .vailed courtyards of 
their homes. Our car was held up for five minutes on the 
suspension biidge by a herd of hundreds of goats, ihcir black 
and brown bodies shining in the sun like velvet. 

I had come to the Sudan to see its political and economic 
pit (tire. These wen days just before the new Constitution 
and the all-Sudanese Government, bur the grouped forces 
were the same as now, except that the influence of the British 
acIminisUalion n of course, to-drw much less. 

The. Sudanese themselves were divided into two main 
groups-the; Independent »• lornt. whirh called liu • in j >1 dc 
independence; tiie National I'i-hi,, whieh tlcsin 1 an associa¬ 
tion w itli Egypt. It was then thought licit the iuclcpendf r 
Ei mt would win die elections and fo 1 ilu fust Sudn 
Government. In lad, the' Mali mal Wont won. \t the i{ 
of car h from was an outstanding ligut* in Sudane Id' 
revered as a religious leadet even me.re than as puli hal 
guicti Alter a (ourtesy call .t Government Hmise, my ‘m,t , 
engagement in Khartoum were visits to them. 

When I went- to the home uf El Saved Sii Abdel h airman 

the Mahdi Pasha, leadta of the 1 ubpuidenee Eront — T 
though* 1 was in a s<»nr from 7/ be' U’ /its. 

At tie gait of 1 s Khartoum maudon i hinin palate 
of v oile ami go n -1 was received b) unilbntvd .srivand 
who m< ced with the impersonal precision oi ddiers, 

<!; at a h \\ ii h t hi i;» a. r c I a i ulh 1 was 1» vi to .< n a • < e * i •• 

Ionium ■ paik-!ik« Mrdcn . lieu lhiu> bowing, white 
rob* d figm ■ s ;hc lx side •* if an as c:me I* 'ding.*, an 

i ■ : n t.. iIn d hr I 1 ->wini;,, -all-i’ll i u nents, wh- • > 

«•wftibug me like u kim' * >n a tin one As I app. o • « h« d \bihdt 
I ’asLi iow , * < h ik n»*»• |i md am b.a *(1 w » m d -i of i an X U' ' • • h • 1 •a • 
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e passed through v/ide arches into a banqueting hall, 
glowing with golden-framed mirrors and chandeliers. Our 
host sat at the head of the table, the Speaker of the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly at his lelt; I w T as at his right, and Ministers 
and Executive members of the Independence Front on either 
side. According to Moslem custom, we had fruit juices and 
rut wine, but the eatables w'ere rich and plentiful. The 
uniformed servants glided about us. At one point, to the 
great delight of the Malidi, a Siamese kitten leapt on the 
tab 1 * at his side. He ordered a saucer of cream and fondled 
his pet as it lapped. 

Mahdi Pasha’s opponents regard him as a sinister figure 
of greed and ambition. More than once I heard it said in 
Khartoum thru he desired Sudan's independence because 
1 v wished to be its King. I was prejudiced against him. 
Jh: r both millionaire arid prophet, and I do not like the 
combination of wealth and religion, liut 1 came under the 
iniiurnee of his personality at once, and as we talked my 
appreciation grew. 

'The Mahdi is in his late seventies, but he did not give the 
suggestion of age. Jit is tall and unbent. His mind is clear 
.m l large, yet neiiim his physical dignity nor his wisdom 
in , i< ‘ ;rd must, it a.:s that indefinable quality, a serenity 

. « aim and < * f.iinw, winch characterises men who have 

tl •* si amp of gi eat nr" . 

il« i r no doubt shrewd end f alcul.it.ng. He has the :<df- 
e.iuan which conn ; to those who tU I that the hand of 
Hv.aitiv ; . upcm the m. Cu he is aho Kindly and tolerant, 
n a.ly to li icn and reach; to respond. Over our meal he told 
rue buvv win i he had gone to i • ton to la) Sudan’s 
< i nd‘. Srloic th' post-wm Eahoiu Govcrnim. nt he had 
hr. son lo co-operation by the dirce. sincerity of Mr. 
■Alike and the w id conceptions of Mr. Erne-.a Bevin. 

I In i c \va«» g. ucio .t\ m the • mark. 
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THE BIRTH OF A N.MION 

story of the Paslm is fantastic. He is t he grandson of 
the Mahdi vvhc> led the revolt against the Egyptian occupa¬ 
tion seventy years ago, and who captured Khartoum in i88f> 
when General Gordon was killed. Thirteen years later this 
defeat was avenged by Lord Kitchener at Omdurman and 


the Maheirs successor, 5 Abd Allahi, fell in the subsequent, 
rout. The present Mahdi Pasha was then only ten. As devoted 
disciples hurried him south, he was captured, but I-onl 
Kitchenci was merciful: “He is too young to be put <«• 
death.” All the wealth and power of the family were stripped 
from it, however. His boyhood was spent in penury. 

But the tradition of the Mahdis was cherished by millions 
of Sudan* se. The leader of the revolt of d c ’eighties was not 
only admired as a national patriot; he v as revere* 1 as a 
national proph T, the people':- spiriuial f ader, llis tomb in 
Gindina an is still a shrine, e» \' found when, :d.ocle.o, I 
viral J it. The body lies in a silver-domed l i. >!«: u wlii* h 
thousands of (he Faithful com ; I was told that the piev.mt 
Mahdi Pasha fasts tor three davs and nights witkm its walls 
each year. Outside is a vast prayer-groin: J of sand a* 1 -hi ie 
numberless white robed figures kneel and fall «m tin ir fan . 
Between prayer times, I was pleased to see equally ivmu reus 
bare-1 gged boys m white shorn playing football wiih 
riotous abandon. Seventy years ago the same ground w.» • 
filled by the Muhdi’s drilling IB rvishc.-. 

How did the impoverished rciugu % boy often become in 
manhood a millionaire and the most powoiul [ rson a 
Surka»? Baulin’s need in the War of if)i ]-t8 i the answer. 
.1 urk« v was an ally of Gcimany uul her Empire sunched 
over all the Aral) countries to the Ted Oca. Sudan, which 
touches tin ' a t, was open to attack, ai I the Iknisl* mold 
in lint u « uuly a ..in, H garrison 1 . imperative to • ! « 

support ot the Sudan■ w people# 

Mahdi Pasha, I ir to all the tuuntiomd iidh'.ei < ol Us 
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curved ti 10 British. Be won the goodwill of the tribes. 
As a reward he was knighted and given Abba Island on die 
Whi *. Nile, a place of significance, because it was from this 
island that his grandfather began the revolt of the ’eighties. 
Mahdi Pasha had more than sentimental ideas about his 
new estate, howe /er. It was rich in timber. He cut down the 
trees and began to build a fortune. Hr saw that the key u> 
prosperity was cotton. He contrived to get concessions from 
the Government to start pumping stations on the banks of 
the White Nile. He bought every ounce of cotton he could 
l ’\ 1 .is hands on—at low prices. He sold at high prices. TJi$ 
cotton interests are now the largest in Sudan outside t.he 
Ct /.ii a Scheme. 

On the opposite side of the road to his mansion home is a 
budding almost as palatial. It is the Daira, his business 
j>iv:iii$<s. T have no< entered any commercial headquarters 
in London which can Compare with it in luxury. There arc 
O i dan carpels in t)i«* hall, cm the stairway, on the Hours 
oi th • oil ices, i.vejy where there •; flu-»rcsceni 1 hung. In < 1 u 
t * »*pti< m-rooinr. silent-moving ser vants bring tea and p; urics 
to those ',ln an waiting for interviews— cotf<>n-bu,< rs, 
ti:’n!),wii i a 1 wr rs, lii K h government officials, Members of 

i a 1 • i kuivc A .seml'ly, re’igj" U s 1« ad-Ts frum ^lisiant parts 

ol Sudan, visuors Ik ai . broad Ida nr sell*. 

! f« Daira is tin nnve-<.ca.ro. o both Commercial and 
o M !diatl die in Sudan. The commcirial machine now 
lar; i Iv run. 1 h.vlf Om ran rer tin white-robed clerks at 
\v • I. on their looks, r-riMveiiiw telephone call., iusisiiug 
th.u raw (utton » • 11 be more ch a) enned ami cai fully 
i .. <\i { I, «in U > i ig Inn id k k »*( I* a rics to 1 1 . ns j »o 11 tliousa n< {:< 
of I . f •. n» J>oit Sudan fu (.x;on. 

.bi.dicli Pasha ha:, -at Ilf led omml ! ini a high!' rlliiii u 
j»i ujf; ud Mill ! rge.ly cm :um ! of n< min is of I i i own 
1 n. ly, ami it a la m in Afn i did I - c eh rLi and mcssengcrri 
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re intent upon then work. The head of this vast enterprise 
now limits his intervention to surveying returns and reports, 
setting right major deficiencies, initiating developments, and 
deciding in conference matters of overall policy. His own 
oltk e is the scene of discussions on affairs of State as much as 
of business affairs. 

It was here that I had my political talk with him. It is 
generally held that Mahdi Pasha is pro-British and anti- 
Egyptian. 1 found him above everything pro-Sudanese. 
He cannot forget that three times in history British troops 
have conic to the aid of Egypt against Sudan. He has always 
resound the establishment of the British-Egvptian Con- 
dominion alter Kitchener ; vicloty at Omdurmnn. (J was 
not surpnst cl v h« n, despite British objection-’’, he welcomed 
Egypt’s termination of ties joint authority of Britain ami 
Egypt.,* lbs own aim is the national independence of 
Sudan, and if he appears to be anti-Egyptian it i' b< cause 
he legat'd?; tin Egyptian claim to Sudan as (lie gicati v nl' 
the ne l • tu that imlrpcmlrn . Whatever may be ; u. 
personal ambition-, there can be no doubt about his devo¬ 
tion to the cause of Sudanese national freedom. 

I turn to the contrasting personality. 1 he story of IT 
Saved Sir Ali !.. Mirghani Pasha, the leader ot the National 
Fiont, is no less 1 ait is tic than that of El Saved Sir Abdel 
Rahman Mahdi Pasha ; but it is exactly the reverse. 1 hey are 
brah leaders ol powcrluJ p h ;ious com mu nio ; I’ ic 
fkmil. l ily ends. 1 

1 visited Mis rh 'tii bas a in one of his se\ ral Hmsrs- 
not so luvariou., ilic rnairinu ol M -I’di Pasha, but com- 
modioir a d i Habitable. 'J hr ivn'ii , vbl ee m shape, 1 ; 
Ho ni.shcd \\ th chairs liru d <; ansi tin w a I h as ing • lu .id, 
wnpiv (looi spare. My lion, at at t! e ceutn i> c * i die 


1 la.r !v 
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x -, *' walls, his chief political adviser, now a leading fig 

die Sudan Government, at his side. I sat alone at the 
centre of a longer wall. 

Mirghani Pasha has not the commanding presence of his 
rival. He was dressed in similar robes, but they were not of 
the same rich material. He has a little wizened lace, red- 
streaked eyes, large cars. Nor did he reveal the breadth of 
mind of Mahdi Pasha, though he probably has a closei 
touch with the common man. He talked about the grievances 
of his family rather than the grievances of the Sudanese. 
The burden of his story was that lie had been betrayed by the 
British, whilst his rival had been bribed. 

In the rebellion of the ’eighties, the Mirghanis remained 
’loyal. 5 At tl < moment when Mahdi Pasha’s grandfather 
was storming Khartoum and putting General Gordon to 
death, Mirghani Pasha’s grandfather was rallying liib 
mjbesmen followers behind the British. He felt bitter that 
his family, who had risked everything for the British in their 
da) s of adversity, should have been allowed to suffer in 
prestige and wealth whilst the family who led the revolt 
had been lifted to a position of influence and affluence. 
M, li P.iiha bad been given a rich esl tie and valuable 
conco ions, lie him If lid not possess an acre of cotton- 


grn ving land. 

A;, i listened I was o.ick u the days of English medieval 
hi: ton . v.ticn England was divided in loyalty to the I ami lies 
ol the Lancasters and Yoiks, the Stallords and the Warwicks. 
Heir in ‘..mi. n religious ]< /allies were added to feudal 


uUig.v ioji 

It wae from flu Executive ol the Na'ioual flout lial I 
Ir.uu d »hr | >ohdrai < a ;c 1- r union vith Egypt. I h‘ «*nt a 
clrputaiion I lorn 1 ,urop( an-rlad niembf j to im licit cl, 
i < per venting tin thin eiiur: < X the l r rout--tile. Asiuj•• ’ 
Part), ;ii Umui.ist'i and the Khatmiu Imlcp« nil ms. J 
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ppose all four arc now members of the Sudan Govern¬ 
ment: I regret keenly that 1 did not memorise their names. 
They were dressed in European style, but with loose jackets, 
free and easy. I had been told that the National Front officials 
were the bought creatures of the Egyptian Government, 
but I would not say this of the men I met. They did not 
give the impression of imitative professional politicians. 
They . truck me as typical nationalists, burning with haired 
o( alien occupation. To them the British alone represented 
this occupation. They argued that the Egyptians had had 
no power in the land since 1924, when indirect administra¬ 
tion through the tribes was introduced. Even before that the 
Egyptians were junior partners of the British. They poured 
out the: disgraceful facts, common to all Africa, ot tin- absence 
of medical attention, education, social r<cirr... 

They insisted that union with Egypt is the way in nalitm, I 
freedom. They stressed the nutmal affinities to Egypt: the 
life of both countries depends on the Nil* waters; In 
language, the culture and religion of Ivr.h ate tin .cn 
'They are aigcly of one nice. But when \ asked what was 
meant by union, differences emerged. Two of jay visitors 
wanted to limit joint Foi-ign policy to “issues where the 
interests of the two nations are identical,” and iusisnd th 11 
it should be determined b\ a commission representing Sudan 
. s well as Egypt. The same spokesmen also advocated sep;u- 
at< Parliaments with full autonomy in mama and mien 1 
ailaij’s: hint ri to say, federation luther dun am.dg miadom 

This nmveuation showed that 1 was mnig in dtowing a 
j ar ,If i betv c, n Sudan and medieval • i. 'and. ’ 1 * mm 

ware more han the retainer* <1 the G nil) j vliigli.mi 
E ;,v h.i hc\ had minds of their own and evident) \ upw:- 
suited a • onsidet d)lc movo ■ »< lit of Snd.utiM- who ; h 
tauj] alliniu to Egypt. 

•i soon foh id that the lulepradcin " 1 ait also was mu» h 
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a blind following of Maluli Pasha. I had long 
disc ussions, both formal and informal, with the members of 
the Executive of UMMA, the dominant Party within the 
Fiout, and among them there was a healthy spirit of self- 
reliance, with the younger members impatient for more 
aggressive action against the British as well as against the 
Egyptians. But it was when I visited the UMMA Club in 
Omdurman that I realised most fully the democratic charao 
t* r of the movement for independence. What a contrast this 
club was to th . palace of Mahdi Pasha! It v as a contrast 
e\ *ai <o the most humble working men’s club in Britain. 

The UMMA club isn’t a building; it is an enclosed yard. 
Ev.-ept for a small wooden pavilion and a box-like kitchen, 
it is a vast open space shaded by a spreading tree in the 
centre. It was crowded—and it was crowded with the 
‘'proletariat. 55 Underneath the tree was a group of older 
men, (airly or forty ju number, who have never learned to 
read, listening to i Gordon College student rearing the 
day’s news from a nev*. paper As soon ar. he concluded an 
item, an excited d> eussion broke out, which tin- student 
strov e to discipline and direct. In i corner oi the y 1 were 
h.tifa dozen you nesting who were introduced to me as the 
(‘.•muiin a of the Youth Mo\ mem. 

la front oi the p vilion men we « anted at small tallies 
talking aniriiatulh as drank cnUrc. lv.ryoue \vr re 

white robes, m.ukedly clcary but there was ewdenu in 
martin i ad voiu that tin ■ Acre vau! n> r roni tin* factories 
and 1 he streets. Indeed, the Mi«>leuf Omciurntan is worl ing- 
rJass. I don’t ilauk a la op* a lives tin re, and, as I have 
.said tin \v«,althi« i u lane c live v.itli ihe V.umjI'Miin iri 
Kh;u Mj/n. 

/. m,o, v\.i'i [nit on 1** » ■; I 'Ml hi from ihe ‘ lalio in »>! 

ill'- , ivilion. ( hie i I the mm.I p'pul.u acts a. as » daace by 
a o uiIk io Uib* : ‘ t »:i >. 1 le w -s liaised ‘xccpl tor a loin- { ]• th, 
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armi his dark brown body was criss-crossed with white paint. 
He juggled and lunged with a spear and sang am 1 s. outed 
terrifyingly. 

The next day I met a deputation from the distant South, 
by nature another country, where swamps and jungles 
replace the dry sand and primitive tribal life persists* ihey 
were not naked, like the juggler, but 1 found their clothe:* 
pathetic. They had discarded togas for badly-fitting and 
incongruous European clothes—a tall man with trousers 
which came little below his knees, another man with a still 
white collar yet adorned by gold earrings and ivon* bracel ts. 
Their faces were m-irked by tribal signs cut deeply iiVo the 
skin, and theii colour w r a.s almost black in coutiast to the 
cream of the North Sudan Arabs, l'hcv were obviously a 
difi'-rent people. 

I found wh.it they said \ev? even more path, tic di m 
their iloihra They wre suspicious ol tin North. The) 
remembered die days when dies were dragged f *ffa* d.ncs 
to Oniflmman .md w ere fearful • their lot under an admin¬ 
istration dominated by the Arabs. lir/lin* ti\» ly ihe\ \ Id 
like to be left alone, but they have had •.uHicicnl iont.ui 
with the modern world to know that this is impossible 
Racially they feel more unity with tlu- Africans of Ethiopia 
and Tg; ndu, but tln-y are chiHirn of lliO Nile and know 
that their future is linked with the rest of Nud.ui. 1' \ 
complained that the British had neglected icm* until 
recently education a as i lircly g oi »\ he mivh »• ks 
but the) wanted the protection ni i British (io\w»ior- 
(*>*n«n. 1. Mixed with all t me d<» ibn'. as »i ,|; e l' an , 
held b; dl Lite African ] -e. ni. to g \ a then. •< h. • ^ hey 

wen groping lor a w iy tint oi tk o’ eonlh i < 1 de ii 


There v\ 
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National Fronts that their interests anc 1 rights must be pro¬ 
tected in a self-governing Sudan. 


The greater part of Sudan is neither the crowded card¬ 
board-box town of Omdurman nor the jungles of the South. 
It is arid desert, so vast that I was astonished to learn it is 
moie extensive than India. Nomadic tribes wander over 
these long distances of the west and north. I was fortunate to 
it ;ei two of their representatives. 

We it at one of the tables in front of the Grand Hotel, 


• • hit h is perhaps, with its waiters bearing trays of cocktails 
t( , British civil servants and business-men, the most Europe¬ 
anised scene in Sudan; they brought to it the untouched life 
i,i centuries. They were dtessed in the white robes of their 
people, but they were different from either the Arab bour¬ 
geois of Khartoum or the Arab proletariat of Omdurman. 
Their dark eyes were at -first defiant, then doubtful; I 
n Herded it c.n a triumph when they became friendly, fhey 
iis*ened suspiciously as the translator spoke; my assurances 
had again and again to be interpreted. They were fine- 
looking men- tall, slim, with muscles on their legs like cords, 
l iid<<l, natuially dignified, and fiercely independent. I 

< «,,,ld in>.>gnv thi ir loietaihcis as the M ihdi's Denishes. 

1 I.,- began by saying that all they wanted was to be left 
.>! ,ik, bin as I f|liestioned them I found they wire respond¬ 
ing to tin- imp. 1 ol modernism. They wen eager that their 

< h,I..t< n should be educated and ngie d that chools could 
be opened at i< ntres to which they return periodically after 
vln-ii expeditions. They wanted dimes at the s. me places. 

1 fpiickly gathered t int they were lunatics for tin- inde- 
-,. ,m;cih<- of Sud.m and faithful adherents, religiously and 
politically, •!' Mahdi l’a.aw. They rejected any i tea that 
l! , ■< v c .mi in to participate demonaticalh in »•?■*» ifori;.. 

\V|,. ■ , Id ,„,t iheii volit !-c givrt on ilieir > i .its to the 

reiuli / mis 'Th i ih, y propo' •<' thatbooks should be 
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Iiius t lie opinion of the scattered rribes could be 
rccoided as directly as the opinions of the town-dwellers or 
of the cotton-growers. 

If these two men were typical of the Nomadic Arabs—and 
they assured me that politics are discussed wherever the 
wanderers meet—there is a virility of thought among them 
which is both a surprise and a hope. 

1 he Council of the Sudanese Trade Union Federation 
asked me to meet them at their offices. My guide and 
interpreter took me by car across the river to Omdurman 
and stopped before a large new building, still in process of 
construction. We found it locked, but I wanted to sec the 
lond of headquarters the trade unionists were putting up, 
and went from window to window, looking in upon'com¬ 
mittee-rooms, dub-rooms, a large hall. [ Wondered how 
money for this venture had been raised. 

This was the first question l put when f t t he ITdcra- 
1?on timbers in their old premises—my yuide thought ihe\ 
had transferred to the new building already. They laughed: 

‘Tt vas easy," one of them said. “We went to the BriiHi 
officials at Government House and got £1,500. We then 
went to the Egyptians and told them what the British h id 
given. r l lie result--a gift of £3,000 from CairoT 
From members of the Independence Front I had heard 
army allegations of E ti 1 briber)- to gain f 1 ill of 

tlu* Sudanese. Here was concrete evidence I was amused by 
it, because the Cairo Government has not: shown usdl in the 
past kind to trade unionism in Egypt and lu v ause T had bui u 

Tr, ^l ^hat the Sudanese had- union mou rn* at * «r: Iwely 
led l.a ex-Cairo > uclents who hao been writ home 1 
Omdurmim on account of their Conuminisl swnj >ar hi* d 
llw aircst ofdeum leaders of the Tiade l nion (Tima- 
tion in the earh moritlis of 195a for fiAnenting sti 1 <•■ 
ayeiHo ol die CominGnn u s\ is d!. q. J that con espontieni 
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Wvas in - erccpted) suggests that there may have been something 
m this story of Communist infiltration, but there was no 
indication of it in the talk which forty of us had a3 wc sat 
in the small courtyard of their club drinking lemonade from 
the mouths of bottles. Indeed, although I always react 
again 1 . Communist mentality, I felt more at home with these 
H ade union pioneers than with any group I met in Sudan. 

'J hey told me trade unionism was only a little more than a 
year old, but already builders, tailors, printers, engineers, 
ruilwaymen, hospital stall's, teachers, bakers, municipal 
workers and agricultural workers had been organised. 

The enthusiasm of these young men was irrepressible. 
When < l ed a question, they all competed to reply, and 
when the dine came for them to ask me they poured out 
queries in a flood. They were more concerned about hunger 
and poverty than about political constitutions, and when 
they found that I shared their human feelings and aims, they 
;u • /ted me as one of them at once and distinction of race 
rhea .peered, i was very much moved next day when a 
d< potation brought me little gifts as souvenirs of my visit - 
an . bony tortoise wlech serves as a desk-bell and an ebony 
!• pbanl which guards an ash-tray. 

iSnch arc the Sudanese. Now a word about the British 
>!r< i.\l\ who tun thr ad mini'itration. 

1 w ; impw.wd b ; them. I did not sec Sir David Robin- 
• o e i he G - ' t no , because, In* was >n vacation, but ( had a 
long talk wuh Mj . Nightn.gule, ilit a< ting Dept ty-Governor. 
.oid wuh ulict nlficial ;. 1 * • sat iu shire open at the neck 

and in ‘a as abo\ their knees hi d: age arched jo .ms of 
C u.irncnl House facing the Nile. Th r w s nothing of 
do* siullim a about them which oi . finds somedme. in 
V. hhehall. I liev vver» ah li mil), and die) went out ol then* 
way o ave me opportui itie. w ge 1 information not only 
f’om i j> !»•: lib ly to be appiecu dvc c... their work, 1 "t from 
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rters certain to be critical. When, for example, I told 
them I had seen Mahdi Pasha and the Executive of the 
UMMA Party, which are regarded as pro-British, they 
insisted that I should see pro-Egyptian Mirghani Pasha and 
representatives of the National Front. 

The high-level officials, at least, convinced me by their 
attitude and work that they were deliberately aiming to 
buiJd up Sudan, politically and economically, in preparation 
for lull self-government. No doubt, as T suppose must always 
be the case, they often regarded themselves as indispensable; 
but they obviously took pride in the fact that the Sudanisa- 
tion of the administration had exceeded the schedule, and 
they were sincere!) appreciative of the ability and devotion 
of many of the Sudanese Ministers. 

‘ It was good to meet these British officials, able, sincere, 
human and devoted to their job. I came across one man,-** 
he was in a distant place—who had succumbed lo a tempta¬ 
tion which faces lonely administrators in a strange land, . nl 
for him 1 hud sympathy, ITe told nu* how in an isolate 1 pint, 
with no European company, the wireless a!on< l ad kepi 
him sane; lie had given way to drink and his one ch sire was 
to get home. He was the solitary exceplm i among ai! the 
officials I met. 

This does not mean that anyone can be mtidied with 
what has been done. Look at the health servic . i’heir are 
only 130 doctors in the public sendee and thirty in prime 
service among a population of 7 million! Or education, 
d here an. lc-i than 700 schools, of which only af > xi 1 J > 1 i c 
elementary schools. Social scn-Acs do not i > ' . Ehm 'a. no 
provision to mi rt the needs f imniiploymna (vl f .h •> 
sra.son.Uly heavy), sickness and matrruitv. nor an tin-n- old 
age pensions except in particular industries 01 public ser- 
vh.es \e critic - of ih" f ' 1 itis11 udminiMr.o.ii-• 1 ivc n u- h \* 
pay. 
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good things have been done. One of the Sudanese 
Ministers in the 50 per cent. Sudanese Government at the 
time of my visit, was Ali Badri, the Minister of Health, a 
handsome figure with waving grey hair and genial features, 
tie showed me the outline of a ten-year plan, beginning with 
the extension of treatment for existing diseases, but passing 
on to preventive treatment to remove the causes of disease. 

Ali Badri’s assistant was an Englishman, or perhaps a 
Welshman, Dr. Richards. With him I went to the Medical 
School at Omdurman, where there were thirty students, to 
a training centre for midwives and to a Health Museum 
where graphic charts and models illustrate what should be 
done in daily habits and in domestic and housing arrange¬ 
ments to overcome disease. The exhibits are studied, not 
only by medical students, but with interest by the general 
public. 

Incidentally, I found it interesting that a trained British 
medical man, with twenty years’ service, should be working 
happily and co-operalively under a Sudanese Minister. 
This is the answer to those who say that the African peoples 
have insular Sent technicians to run their own affairs. 
.Yaiorvl < mi scions ness in Asia and Africa now requires that 
politieul direction should be in the hands of their own 
people, but thi. does not mean that European technicians 
.T nH not work with them. Alter all, British Cabinet 
Nina . -i often know nothing of the technical affairs of their 
ii' 11 ' par merits ! 

r ' ,i rd "H College was anothci model for tie* future. Here l 
mu Ibrahim Ahmed, then the Vice-Principal, a big-limbed 
man, leofing wry unofficial in lbs blue Ain and gn ; trou- 
; Thue vo*ii then 380 students iv aits <wl technical 
<1D , icnoe classes wen on!> just beginning. I he college 
b 1 Kited the growth of education. It began in the url> 
V ‘ ol ha: century as an cl < mentury school, became a 
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school arid now appro.'hed university status, 
with external arts degrees at Lcidoo University. The 
tuition is tree except for those who c n afford small fees, the 
students coming on from the seconc ar Y schools. The most 
disturbing feature was the fact tha 20 pci cent, of the 
students drop out before they concIu’ tC their courses. This 
suggests that the pressure of povei Ly gay lead parents and 
children to become impatient with ontinued education 
which interferes with immediate wage-arning. 

The most startling—and hopeful—th n g at Gordon Col¬ 
lege was the presence of four worm 0 students. Nearly 
every woman in the streets was veiled, Y ct there they sat, 
three of them in a row, one sitting an°ng men students, 
with faces uncovered, self-assured and c ;1 ff cr > like any girl 
student at a Loudon college. The wom< ns revolution has 
yei to come in most Aliican countries particularly the 
Moslem countries, and I felt proud to rut ct these pionecis. 

That was the political scene in Sudan a year before the 
election which gave the people self-gove”' u neru, with the 
promise of self-determination in 1936. F 1( victors of the 
National Front was a surprise, it was exposed that the pro- 
Lgyptians would capture the voles of tl° proletariat of 
Omdurman and the cotton-growers of the Gezira, but the 
peasants and nomads of the great spaces wc v '- thought to he 
loy.il u> the Mahdi, whilst the Southerners v’vre confidently 
described as pro-British. From I’MMA representatives 
who have visited London I have heard ,stone of widespie.id 
Lgyptian bribes and even of mass misrcprescn ta tion, leading 
tribal communities to vote for National ca jdidates under 
the impression that they were the nominees ol the Inde¬ 
pendence l rout; but even so there uni: ■ he other cxplana- 
From my own coma 1 with the two paith"> l would 
sav that the Nationalists had the surer com 11 "' 11 tom h 
they spot e of the grievam < ol daily nosiencc. T key had tin 
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untage that the forein administration had been British 
and the main anli-im erialist appeal could be directed 
against our alien rule, >hilst the Egyptians could be hailed 
cs fellow Arabs and Afr cans . Ncguib, the new “liberator 55 of 
Egypt, was Sudan boh, and he was fighting the battle of 
all nationalist Africa i n challenging the right of British 
troops to occupy Eg^qdan territory. Mr. Lyttelton’s colonial 
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policy in not-dislantKenya and in Central Africa to the 
south added grist to the Nationalist mill. And, despite all 
protestations, the iMMA party and the Independence 
I ion! could be repn sen t c d as pro-British. 

1 have met in Loidon more than once leading members of 
the first all-Sudan :sc Government. I would not by any 
means write them 0 ff as puppets of Egypt. They struck me 

Sudanese first Jn d healthy nationalists. Nevertheless, I 
;hiuk that the Suc an verdict may still be for independence 
lather than f r d*f a don with Egypt, The UMMA is 
reorganising and ,earning from its mistakes. Neguib is no 
longer dominant i n Cairo, and the future course of its 
C >\ cru merit is un cMain. There arc fears of Egypt's demands 
on the Nik* wat L v l; an issue. more likely to be equitably 
1 " ; <‘d il Sudan s r<*pu;M utatives on tin• Board are. ind<> 
I* rI| ch ia. And lei as hope iliat by 195G there will be a Britis’i 
b'i\nnincnt pursuing a more enlightened colonial policy, 
wlmim;* the app rova j of awakening Africa. 

WL.t'rvei h . j ; i k 1 is, Sudan'-, ^elf-govci ament and coming 
; rlbdeicrmii.a| oa arc: 1 1 alt vay of hope for the whole of 
Aii. -j, 1 1 occ |,y l(:S a key position between the Arab uonh 
ad d-d. la:, races whom w< tui ally think of as Africans. 
\ v al 'ii it; oy n teniior) n has the c avv-skinned Ai -b and 
lilt, black Sot tl^rneu and linking tin m a race which i; both, 
ami bmv ii. | |H political liberation is an inspiration alike to 
* 1 1 f ,l< struggling to liv< Join m the French and 

'p.n 1 h (.( ■!, (Il j, q tilt Med'teiriiiican and U the million.’ 
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Central, West and South Africa who are claiming 
equality and liberty. 

I learned to hope from the Sudanese whom I met on this 
visit, not only from the ability of leaders, but still more from 
the kindness and alertness of the people themselves, that 
Sudan will show an example in self-government which wail 
also be a light for the rest of Africa. Only one qualification 
make. If Sudan is to be free, it must free its women front 
isolation and servitude. How otherwise can its children, 
moulded by the mothers of the nation, learn the real meaning 
of 1. eedom 
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THE DESERT BLOSSOMS 

Whilst i was talking to Mr. Nightingale, the Acting 
Governor-General, in his office at Government House, the 
telephone rang. It was a call From Port Sudan, reporting 
that Moslem pilgrims from Mecca were stranded there. 

“The weather front has advanced 600 miles, ?> explained 
Mr. Nightingale. Torrential rains, which rarely fall beyond 
[he swamps and forests of the extreme south, had invaded the 
central plain, and in many places the embankment on 
which the railway was built had been swept away. Passenger 
services had been suspended. Only freight trains with 
urgency required supplies were permitted to crawl along the 
uncertain track. 

Tiie pilgrims, many of whom were travelling right across 
Airic a to Nigeria, were given priority. They were allowed to 
U >\d in of :k!s \ans. Three days later, when I took the first 
twin futh, the journey took fourteen hours instead of tile 
Hclieduh'd m: w a, *d when f ivaehcd Wad Medani the roads 
m , the Gezira .vciv iinpasr.'bh . 

1 ijijicl of the torrential rain* my immediate 
Ihonviit 11 the V'nste of the. river spates, which would 
ronr ioi tin ee da\: md then lose themselves; bin. on the 
Gezira for t hr first time I {bund water in permanent a blind- 
••nee. flute thousand m, : ; of r I 'liiat is 1 hr length of the 
channels which irrigate this great agriculture project. 

Outride Russia, the Ge/ua * lie mu is the largest national¬ 
ised land unca rtakiug in (he world. A million acres of ari 
plain have been converted into profitable cotton- and 
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: '% 1 ain-g r0 \\ing soil. It was the most ins p * r * n S I saw in 
Africa. 


When I said this to an English tourist. Khartoum, 

be laughed. “Inspiring ! 55 he exclaimed. “J s n cvor more 
bored by anything . 55 As a spectacle, he Wr as right. Fof ^ ours 
oiiC passes over the flat earth, without < x hillock, with tew 
trees. Canals and roads traverse it with regular precision, 
cutting the brown soil into small farms, each exactly like 
its neighbour—an oblong of cotton, an oblong of grain, an 
oblong of fallow 7 land. The Gezira is not a holiday resort, 
but it is a scene of great hope for Africa d nc \ f or civilisation. 

I slaved in Wad Mcdani, a town of 50,0,00 people, where 
the research and irrigation headquarters ; ^ jn Khartoum 
as I have described, L had had a room ; n the European 
hotel; here I lived in a Sudanese bung j ow> Except for 
waterless sanitation, there w r as every comfo t , thorn-h it \vi\ 
strange not .0 see women about die house ; a frosted glass 
door hid their quarters and 1 never caught a glimpse of one. 
A “boy” (in fact, a man of some thirty y cni .g cl: died in 
spotless white robes, tended to our needs moving - the 
background with the dignity of an English stage butler. 
Only once did I succeed in making him smile. 

On the first evening, half a dozen of the Sudanese per¬ 
sonnel from the Gezira looked in, including si u h contrasting 
figures as the Minister for Irrigation in the Suj an Exeruii'.e 
Council, Mr. Abdel Rahman Abdm . whc >sc dn s iUl( l 
manner would have been appropriate on th< f 10 nt be tu b of 
the House of Commons, and one of the ecutou-g < mg 
tenants, a huge, genial figun whose laughter sh 00 k hj s ro | K . s 
like a tent ruckl'd ju a gale. V\e s«it on ea.-o vh.u;*<; loumi djr 
walls ot the large sitting-room whilst the imp:. y vc 
served us with coffee and cakes. In eultim c; tones, tin: 
Ministc r told me tie- story of the Gezir.i. 


Until <050 it was a triple, partnership • *1 du Su-.I.m 
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Government the ter ian + Sj an( j two British companies, the 
Sudan Plantation Syndicate and the Kassala Cotton 
Company. Ihe rev^ nuc 0 p ^ couon sa l es W ent 40 per cent. 


each to tin; GoVernment and the tenants, and 20 per cent, to 
the t'or n p an - cs< j n 1950 the companies’ concessions came to 
an e uc j an j t j ie Labour Government in Britain did not 


7 encw them. The scheme now belongs jointly to the Sudanese 
Government and the tenants. Since November, 1953, when 


' el [-government bdg an > the Sudanese have had entire con¬ 
trol. They have taken over this vast project without any 
debts and with foreign capital investment repaid. The 
S( h me is operated by a Board; when I visited Sudan it had 
lour British and three Sudanese members. No doubt the 
new all-Sudanese Government will change that proportion, 
whilst retaining ritish technicians. 

The group wi h whom I sat and talked in the bungalow 
at v . d Medani were ardent nationalists, but they were all 
enthusiasts for the Gezira Scheme. The jovial peasant did 
not speak. Englislb but I could not miss the excitement in his 
voice, eyes and gestures; the room shook when his heavy 
Wellington boot 5 -tamped the floor to emphasise an answer 
t , v*in»* intermP t(;r - It was impossible for him to pause for 
translation, but *-hr Minismr at my sid • amusedly whispered 
a running c< a>nu ntarv on his 01 alien. It was a panegyric. 

Ihe peasant 3 ham a ra w security, a new status, a now 
Jin*. They are nolongir dependent on the length and volume 
of tije dooderi season of the Nile, nor do they fear periods 
of low flow and shortage-; tin wmet is stored and is always 
o* when they want it. They can sow their seeds with 
cc v Jiijiv . X.ife, which used to he little diffeu-ut from that 
0 f i lc (in j m a K becoming civilised. There are schools tea' 
t l u . hildrerb village halls v.hcrc adults also lean:, treatment 
(V, r t ! s \ c l , football pitches lor the boys. Brick bungalows 
.ur i< pin:,i» •!> lim ^ huts. l oud, which used to ho a monotony 
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and vegetables, has become varied. Instead of 
wearing a robe until it. is rags, the family can now buy new 
and better clothes as they need them. 

“I have a bungalow, a refrigerator, a wireless set and a 
bicycle, 5 ' the peasant exclaimed proudly, though others in 
the group told how the new prosperity was often turned to 
jewellery for the women and much beer-drinking by the 
men. When the peasant was asked what was the use of a 
refrigerator and a wireless set when there was no electricity 
in the village, he answered with emphatic optimism that it 
would come. 

I asked the Minister how this new life was measured in 
cash. I could scarcely believe the answer, nor will you; but 
afterwards I checked it in the report of the Cezira Board, 
and there it is to be seen in black and white. 

“Before the war a tenant earned £30 a year. Now his 
income is between ^,boo and ^(>50," die Minister hd, 




smiling. 

“When I tell British people that, they will be emigrating 
here!” I exclaimed, recovering from my astonishment. 

Ol course, the cost of living has risen. It has gom up 300 
per a nt. since pre-war years. Bui even ,0, the spending 
power of the tenants is live times greater than in 1938. 
Where in the whole world can this b» paralleled? I stopped 
listening to the flow of oratory of the peasant fur a time to 
try to grasp the ignificaiiec of these figures. 

When I turn* 1 to the peasant again, the thought occurred 
to me that he might be putting on an .< i for my benefit. 
He did not look the kind of nun who would praisi something 
initialed by the British much beemm a Britisher was pi. srm 
but I wanted to make sure. I ash a l him, through the 
Minister, how he could be sc unqualified in j.mMng 
scIkm ie whit was still hugely run by ofbci.ds of another 
iacc. Her looked surprised and a little hurt. 
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- -The Cezira is ours” he replied, and went on to tell how 
fully the tenants participate in its administration. Each 
village or group of small hamlets has its democratically 
elected village council, which discusses and advises on every 
aspect of the scheme, whether agricultural or social. The 
chairman is the local sheikh, who is paid a salary so that 
he can spend time to promote the interests end welfare of the 
tenants. The village councils send representatives to regional 
block councils and the block councils to a central council. 
1 bus the tenants are kept in close touch with every tiling that 
goes on and their advice is sought constantly on proposed 
changes. Tiiis structure for representative discussion is still 
in its formative stage, but I was assured that it had won the 
confidence of the peasants and given them a sense of 
identity with the whole project. 

was thiillcd by the promise for democracy inherent in 
this experiment. Here 1 was deep in Africa, visiting people 
whose literacy is new to this generation, some of whom arc 
s ill illiterate; and yet there are few of our nationalised 
innustriw and services in Britain which have gone so far in 
eM.iblisliing the form and spirit of true democracy. 

The next morning I went in a car with Mr. Rahman 
Abdnn, tic- Minister, to visit, the research laboratory and 
irrigation headquarters stationed separately on rhe outskirts 
l!|r town. The laboratory, which nerves not only the 
Ch /.ii-.i Sdiemr, but all the agriculture of the Sudan, is in 
the in' is: of experimental nurseries ol v;oo acres containing 
tli;- most extraordinary variety of plants, bushes and trees 
IV< ever seen. The laboratory itself is a single-storied build 
irw, fully equipped v ith apparatus; across a yard arc blocks 
"(‘large oliii cs. A Sudanese a.wstant i in charge, and I was 
w.oawtrd to find secondary <: h< j b ys helping h iiu - ] )Ut 
die M-mor olfieials wen: dill British. 1 here is a lack of trained 
Sudanese scientists, lit (ore 1951 there was no com sc in 
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at Gordon College; this was being put right before 
the Sudanese Government took over. Now there is like 1 )' to 
be a concentrated effort to train an adequate staff of Sud¬ 
anese scientists for this and other spheres of activity. 

At the irrigation headquarters in another suburb I heard 
a similar complaint regarding the absence of Sudanese 
engineers, and once more the explanation was the lack of 
training facilities. On tire administrative side, the Sudanese 
were prominent. The field organisation was under a Sudan¬ 
ese superintendent and five out of the eight inspectors in 
charge of blocks were Sudanese. There was general agree¬ 
ment that they were equal to their duties. One British 
official here held that political transference to the Sudanese 
was proceeding too rapidly, and also expressed the view 
that too much of the revenue of the sell cine is expended on 
the social welfare of the tenants. But this conservative 
attitude was exceptional. 

By Mr. Allen, the head of the Irrigation Department. T 
was given a fascinating bird’s-eye view of the project. He 
sat at his desk in shorts and tunic, much more adapted to the 
temperature than either Mr. Abdun or myself in our 
European suits. With the aid of maps I got an overall 
picture of this man-made web of water. 

The Gezira Scheme—Gezira means an island—occupies a 
triangle between the White and Blue Nile", with their 
junction at Khartoum as its apex. The. channels which ini* 
gate it flow’ from a dam at Sennar, about seventy miles up 
Ihc Blue Nile, the eastern border of th triangle. '1 ‘ sivo 

of the dam staggered me. Tiie reservoir extend - q;$i miles 
upstream, covers fifty-. c .c\en square milt s and stores 
million cubic metres of water. Through eighty sluices . 
lie spill-ways this lake feeds the g,ooo miles <*f eba oifek; 
which give life to me one million acres 1 cotton and gran - 
growing land. 
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showed a main canal from the dam, with branches 
which traverse the scheme. Twenty-five thousand peasants 
rill the soil in the squares between the channels, growing 
cotton, millet (the main Sudanese food) and lubia (fodder 
for livestock), with smaller quantities of ground-nuts and 
vegetables. At times of world shortage, wheat has also 
been grown. The annual production in recent years has 
averaged 118,000 metric tons of cotton, 260,000 of millet, 
and 84,000 of lubia. 1 Only the cotton is sold through the 
C.V/ira Board. The revenue fiom millet and lubia is 
additional to the tenant’s share from the marketing of the 
cotton. 

To my great disappointment, the roads remained so 
Hooded that I could not visit the villages, though from the 
train as it crawled across the plain I caught glimpses of 
them: groups of square, mud-walled dwellings or neat, 
cone-shaped thatched huts where officials and railway 
employees live, a few bungalows, sometimes a village hall 
which is but: 1 school and community centre, always a foot¬ 
ball field for the boys. Twice I saw families ol Nomads, 

: - asoual workers on the holdings, with their canids drinking 
limn the c, nais mid herds ol d eep and goats about them, 
bioW were sum. d\ abundant in. this tredes: plain. On the 
» and bank;; .Aorks and 01 nes vood still!y like soldier* and 
closed the sky in procession. Sparrows were every¬ 
where, growing fat on tin* gja’m. 

'JU - : us of tin Gezn\i Scbrme la.:, been Ai (liur (Tiitsk II 
brother of Lab-mb Charred]v ol the F.xcl'*q,irr, ,h » 
jciir..cl from the Chairmanship ol the Board In iq;- v V! ru 
i jv turned to London, I im.vc him to a ima] at tin: House 
of Commons, and cr cup 1 , ol coffee we t tlked until mid- 
nighi about 1 m project. 1 quin and modest, and Jt was 
only lam he began if speak ‘>1 »lit .nrjal ichiex eincn! c »j\ 

1 \ m* vi 1 n • liulc Ir tlmi’ • r ti ; - v ^ tb. ugaimi air Hi. 
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Gezira that I sensed the constructive idealism which has 
inspired him through the years. 

Onc-tenth of the revenue is devoted to education and 
health and community welfare. There are schools and clinics: 
the village halls are alive with social functions. The different 
between the younger and older generations in knowledge, 
interests, activity and customs is greater than in ioo years 
in most parts of Africa. The parents have become envious 
of the children and are starting adult classes for themselves. 


More recently, when I met Ministers ol the new Sudan 
Government in London, I asked them their intentions about 
the Gezira. They were not only enthusiastic about the 
maintenance of the present scheme; they said active plans 
were afoot to double its area by adding another i million 
acres. The central plain of Sudan, of which the Gezira is a 
part, provides the first and easiest opportunity for fertilisa¬ 
tion. It is composed not of sand, but of day. At present most 
of this vast area alternates between a sticky monss during 
two months' rain and an arid wilderness in the dry -a .on: 
channel it, add the rilt-rich water of the Nile, and it can 
become as cultivable as the Gezira. The opportunities arc 


* 


immense. 

But I am wandering. Let me return to Sudan as I found it. 
The brevity of my visit prevented me travelling little 
farther than the Gezira, but from Abdel Rahman Abdun, 
my Ministerial companion, I got a graphic picture oi the 
wider scene before I left Wad Medani. 

I w.Vi iascinate 1 by Ins do. riptiori ol the probl ins * ' the 
primitive South. At present it is almost entiioK isolated. 
Th< u is no railv.ay, no good road; the wat r \\ny> no 
maijhes. Until they can be linked with the Aoith, th to 
would seem to be no prospect for them btU inn re a « ll 
sullinency: a little island of human beings cu. oil li m ms ah 
.ibdel Rahman Abdun was able to give me ~ ue hope. 
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There is a large-scale co-operative venture in the Zanda. 
The peasants grow food and cotton: the cotton is ginned, 
spun and woven; cotton-sced and palm-nuts are pressed 
and manufactured into soap. The peasants provide food and 
cotton and palm-nuts for the mill-workers: the mill-workers 
provide cotton goods and soap for the peasants. There is no 
reason why this practice should not be extended to leather 
and shoes, timber and furniture, clay and utensils. 

But the day when the South will be linked with the 
North approaches. The next stage of the Century Plan (of 
which more later) will be the cutting of a canal through the 
swamps of the Sudd: this wall not only provide a transport 
route; it will open up a new area for cultivation by the 
tribesmen of the South, and will save water for the irrigation 
of the lower banks of the Nile. Few projects would be more 
worth while. 

I am to see the first stage of the Century Plan when I 
visit Uganda—the hydro-electric plant at Owen Falls, 
when: the White Nile emerges from Lake Victoria. When 
iI k: Southern Sudan has been cleared up in the way I have 
described, the third stage will be a barrage on Lake Tana in 
Ethiopia i n regulate the flow of the Blue. Nile, hut the Plan’s 
most far-r* veiling effect will be in Sudan proper a id Egypt, 
w hm. > million square miles of land will be transformed from 
• u id v a.ie to fcvdlity. There’s construction for you! 

I’vi heard rumour.; hat the Plan is to be postponed 
b reae - of the absence of finance: too much is spent on 
bCr ice to allow -it. to proceed. What insanity! Where could 
hr found a scheme which promises more, not only for those 
who dwell within reach ol ho* Nile, bio for the pcoplt s of the 
curd., threatened as w an: wit i a population whom we 
.shall be unable to feed and clothe? 

I did not visit r ash in l> udan. J looked over it oid hum 
the w indow of the Clipper which carried me on to Uganda, 
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tile mountains of Ethiopia dark on the horizon. From 
these mountains two rivers, the Gash and Baraka, rush in 
spate over the desert from July to September and then dry 
up for the rest of the year. During the three months of 
torrent large areas are flooded, an inland delta, but, alas! 
most of the water is finally lost in the sand. Thousands of 
possible acres of cotton and wheat, hundreds of possible 
happy homes, disappear with it. 

Abdul Rahman Abdun told me that, in the case of the 
Gash, something has been done to conserve the water by 
canalisation. A fairly consistent cultivation space of 30,000 
acres is maintained. In the case of the Baraka, however, 
although the flooding is larger, it has not yet been canalised 


and the peasants are uncertain each year whether the fertile 
laud will be 30,000—or 125,000 acres! The former means 
hunger for many of them; the latter, comfort. Their liveli¬ 
hood depends upon the whims of Mother Nature. Here is 
ai. ob\ i >us scene lor disciplining the lady. 

Nor did I visit the vast spaces of the wesi and north, 
hundreds of miles of sand where only thin lines of Nomads 
travel. What rivers and lakes lie under the sand no one 
knows. Only along the banks of the Nile, as it runs north, 
and in a few areas of natural depression, irrigated easily 
lrom the river, is there any cultivation. Rahman Abdun 


stressed how even in these favoured places the cultivation 
E dependent upon the size of die annual flood. The fend 
lands contract and expand elastically from 10,000 acres to 
100,000 acres, which means constant uncertain';.' for d. 
peasants. A dam and channels could regularise the supp’v 
c 4 water. It is only the finance which is ca king. 

Sudan has the advantage over Egypt that the ba-.G ol -he 
^ !un Nile, and lb Nile itself after Khartoum, are flat; 
there arc long distances without tin imur: amnt. Me plateaux 
vdiich lift the deserts of Egypt beyond the touch of ,ec . c 
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The traditional methods of spreading the water in 
Sudan are a balanced dipper, on the principle of the see¬ 
saw, and a water-wheel. I saw them both in remote places 
’out under tiie impetus of the two w r orld wars irrigation by 
mechanical pumping has extended greatly and now serves 
200,000 acres. Rahman Abdun reported that much of this 
venture is now on co-operative lines. Indeed, the early 
uu ,'hanical pumping irrigation was installed by the Govern¬ 
ment for seven Go-operatives, planting cotton on areas 
varying from 2,000 to 4,000 acres. All this w f as encouraging, 
but the rich water of the Nile still rushes past untapped 
whilst the parched and wasted desert cries for it and for its 
fruit. 

The Nile Valley—what history has been written on its 
banks from the times of the Pharaohs and of Moses, of 
Antony and Cleopatra, to the death of Gordon and the 
victories of Kitchener, to the coming now of Sudanese 
independence and an Egypt free from British troops! 
But for thousands of the common people the uncertainties 
o) the nine loan and fat years still persist. Yet engineering 
sc ience could give security and could extend beyond our 
do »ms tlie oppoitunity of glowing cultivation. 

> be Cent my Plan, revolutionising Uganda and much of 
Kf nya b> electric al power, cleaning the swamps of Southern 
dttd ui end bridging its Water Curtain, irrigating 2 million 
res r r Sudan and Egypt, has been held up not only by the 
oeuMiicU of Defence on capital but by the conflict between 
Brita n and Egypt about 1 lie future of Sudan. That issue 
now moves towards solution, and with Sudanese political 
freedom rises me hope of an economic revolution which will 
lift its people to happy security 

Wlutl r .Sudan federates with Egypt or not, the Inter- 
o i.miml Nile Waters Commission can be made the means, 
villi . jnstriicti\o goodwill, of en uring that both countries 
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istearc fairly the silt-rich liquid which could make their dry 
deserts blossom. When later United Nations funds and 
harnessed nuclear energy add to the transformation, lifting 
the Nile water over the high plateaux and the subterranean 
rivers and lakes to the surface of the sand, the whole world 
will be involved. New problems will then arise between 
peoples now obsessed with national consciousness and claims 
of international authority. 

Nationalism, as it becomes satisfied, can turn either to 
imperialism or internationalism. World economic aid for 
territories with needs and opportunities such as we have sera 
in Egypt and Sudan could do much to determine that their 
future shall be not national expansion and power, but 
international co-operation and solidarity. 
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As I WAS passing through the Uganda Customs on the 
banks of Lake Victoria, an English official said, “Is your 
name Brockway?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“There are 3,000 people outside to receive you.” 

I was surprised. I had come to Uganda at the request of 
Ignatius Musazi, the leader of the banned African Farmers’ 
U nion, who was exiled in London. His organisation, together 
with a political society known as the Bataka, had been out¬ 
lawed following riots the previous year, and its Executive 
was hiding in the forests. I assumed that its activities had 
been driven underground. 

Yet here for half a mile our car drove through packed 
crowds cheering their absent leader, cheering me as his 
IVic.jd, and for 1 1 >rce miles a convoy of lorries, packed with 
c.. -will'd Africans, accompanied us to Kampala. In die town 
n was the same, and outside the bungalow where I was ro 
May a thiong of more than 1,000 had gathered. Clearly the 
nippies: ion had not destroyed the spirit of the people, nor 
!li«-u ability to siagc demolish itto. : . 

hale ill t ( veiling 1 met tl i Executive of the banned 
Kernels’ Union. The. had ventured out of the jungle lor the 
('117,1 time. They were quict-manw red, English-dressed. 
I li< ir secretary was a woman, her husband in prison sen in? 
.• long sentence. Four out of the nine spoke English. 

•The rioting of tom is old history now and need not be 
driribcd at length. A crowd outside the King’s Palace., 
in,,, 1,pan, ng a deputation wall political and economic 
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ands, was dispersed by the police and violence and arson 
broke out in widely-scattered areas of Buganda, the central 
province. Although Musazi was on a mission to London, he 
was cited as personally responsible. I content myself by 
saying that I have rarely read a document that convinced 
me less than the report of Sir Donald Kingdon, upon whose 
recommendations the bannings were imposed. It did not 
shake my view that Musazi and Ids Union had no part in 
encouraging violence. 

But one need not harp on this now. Ignatius has come 
into his own, or at least is well on the road to doing so. 
When I returned to Uganda in 1952, the King of Buganda. 
whom the demonstration in 1949 was supposed to threaten, 
and high British officials from Government House itself, 
attended a reception which Musazi gave at the Imperial 
Hotel. He was as much accepted as a politic.d leader in 
Britain. Perhaps the most piquant comment on his changed 
status was made unconsciously by Mr. \lilce when, return¬ 
ing from the Asian Conference at Rangoon in 1953, lie 
remarked that the two Uganda Paternal delegates were out¬ 
standing in their statesmanlike qualities. He did not appreci¬ 
ate that one was Musazi, whom the Labour Government 
had exiled in 1950! 

Those of us who came to know Ignatius in : ondou had no 
doubts. He was modest and dignified, physical!, a splendid 
figure, crowned by a tine head. In speech he wars reset wd, 
but he was definite and courageous in action. This wa. 
illuslr. led in the manner of his return to Uganda. 

When troubles arose among his people, I had some 
difficulty in persuading Ignatiu, to remain m London. 1 
wanted him to help influence the Colonial Oliio under its 
Labour Ministers. Then came the Kingdon Report and the 
decision to outlaw his organisation and to stop him n- 
enti ring Uganda. His immediate reacti .-u was that he should 
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his members; he was ready to risk imprisonment or 
deportation by going back. But he agreed reluctantly to stay 
until I returned from this visit to Uganda so as to give Mr. 
James Griffiths, the Colonial Secretary, an opportunity to 
consider my report. 

When I got back, Sir John Hall, the Governor, declined 
to consent to Musazi’s return, and Mr. Griffiths reluctantly, 

[ think, accepted his advice. That settled the matter: 
Ignatius booked his passage. He was arrested on arrival and 
deported to the distant north. But his instinct was right. 
His return inspired his people and three months later he was 
liberated and was free to rebuild his Movement. 

This is anticipating. Let me return to my arrival in 1950. 
It was dusk when we reached Kampala, but already from 
the flying-ship I had noted the contrast between Uganda 
and the sands and obstinate soil of Northern and Central 
Sudan. Here Nature had to be curbed rather than en¬ 
couraged: trees and undergrowth crowded valley and hill. 
The stature and dress of the people were different too. They 
were tall and majestic, particularly the women, who wore 
long dresses of rich browns and reds and went unveiled. For 
transport the donkey was replaced by the bicycle, the men 
I refilling, the women sitting on carriers over the back wheels. 

I tiavclh.d lor days by car, through jungles thick with 
n •< ] rts, over swamps on tracks where our wheels missed 
i' ■ d-thick dank water by indies, across bush country where 
wild < Icphaiif: roam* d, between fan ns with untidy banana 
,.r< ,ves and neater plantations of cotton and coffee, through 
.small townships JiJ<e Masaka, with well-tended chiefs’ 
m ogalcnw., and on to the large town ofjinja, w ith its massive 
.•Ifctrilicarion plant at Owen Fails, where the Nile begins 
i> long journey h f, m Lake ^ ictona. to the Mcditciir nean, 
\ , < *uj3try rich in soil and water and in newly discovered 
min tala. 
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i iavc ne vcr experienced a nulling like the succession 
of meetings to which I was taken. Englishmen say that 


Africans can’t organise. The arrangements for my torn- were 
perfect. I was astonished to find, for example, that this 
outlawed Farmers’ Union had constructed meeting-places for 
the occasion in twenty centres far distant in the country. 


In two places, where there was no available accommodation, 
they had actually erected bamboo bungalows, duly fitted 
with European-stylc lavatories, for my one-night’s stay! 
A cook, mobile kitchen, “boy” and bath accompanied me 
everywhere. Except one night, ■when in a farmer s house I 
succumbed to fever and learned that distilled water was 
five miles away and a doctor eighty miles, I was always 
comfortable. 

I didn’t go to Uganda to talk. I went to learn. I let the 
audiences do the talking, and they never paused, pouring 
out their grievances and demands whilst a young school ¬ 
master whispered translations. The gatherings varied front 
r00 to f,.ooo. Tin* platforms were a feet high, carpeted and 
backed and covered by vovm rushes. Th auditoriums 
were sometimes us large as football fields, rooled by banana 
h aves stretched over a criss-cross frame of bamboos; thus 
we were protected Horn the burning sun. Sometimes tin- 
talking would go on for three hours; and then for a whole 
night dancers would replace orators, i could not behove 
the human torso could shake or the stomach ’cap as U ' *nda 


dancers contrive. 11-ey kept it up for hours, the audience 
stirring them to further frenzy by clapping and m s. 

Fired of the dancing, I would push open the dom of a 
bail and find thirty men sitting at a trestle table drinkmg 
Uganda beer, made of banana juice an I looking like <*••» 

1 sipped it once and that was enough. Tying on d c Horn* 
against ibc walls were men mid women a.-hep 

learned more from talks at these tables ihau at the 



nl^fings. The men would question me and their questions 
revealed their thought. Did governments in England tell 
farmers what they must grow and how they must grow it? 
Did the Government fix prices, pool the crops, sell in the 
world market and keep the profits? My replies shook them. 
Not all that, I would say, but a good deal of it. They would 
look at me with astonishment. Why did we put up with it? 

To them, Government was the supreme enemy. Every¬ 
thing which the Uganda Government did was bad and 
should be resisted. An example: its technical advice about 
agriculture and husbandry' and health was mischievous, if 
not deliberately malicious. The experts didn't know a thing 
about farming under Uganda conditions. The grass they 
recommended to reduce malaria served only as breeding- 
ground for malaria-infecting insects. 

I didn’t believe all this. I visited one Chief who was a 
Government man—as, indeed, nearly all the chiefs were, 
because they are paid servants of the Administration. 1 
didn't like him: he was an officious autocrat. But he was 
energetic and efficient. He had taught Africans shop manage¬ 
ment, and the only African-run shopping centre I saw 
in Uganda, was in his district. He had insisted on the applica¬ 
tion i the advice of the British Research Station to the 
fanes. They we. - tidy, with border., of the low-lying grass 
instead of the usual ragged rushes. Malaria cases had fallen. 
Agricultural production and cattle stock had improved. 
No doubt the experts make mistake^ but by and large they 
do a good job. 

The \se Africans had plenty of reason to he anti-Govem- 
ni'iil. Their political and economic demands had been 
w jccted. and in the subsequent disturbances they wviv 
huppi ■>,;< d by methods icminisccnt of the Black and Tans in 
11eland thirty years ago. With their leader exile d, many t 
his r< (leagues in pi ison, their Executive only just emerged 
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itjnffihe jungle (and what would he their fate when I had 
gone?), their psychology was that of a resistance movement 
in an occupied country during the war. They regarded 
Africans in the police force and British-paid chiefs as 
“collaborators. 55 They didn’t feel themselves a part of the 
Government of their land in any way. They had only a 
minority of elected members even in their own native 
Parliament in Buganda, and they regarded the selected 
representatives in the Governor’s Executive as stooges. Until 
I had come, they had not been allowed to hold meetings. 

All this disquieted me profoundly. Before reaching 
Uganda I had been told it was Britain’s model Protectorate. 
God help the others if this were so! 

Travelling Dack to Kampala, I probed more deeply bv 
searching the minds of three members of the Farmers’ 
Executive, a Moslem in red fez, his brother, a Christian con¬ 
vert, and the woman Seen taiy; they all sat with my trans¬ 
lator, crowded in the back seat. It was a five-hour journc) 
through the night and we wondered if we would aver re;u h 
our destination, because the overheated engine was throwing 
up steam like a locomotive; eveiy few miles the driver would 


fill a disused petrol can from one of the fiequent streams and 
cool the brute. At home my son had an Awdry train book 
which told the story of an engine-driver who tilled his boiler 
from a river only to clog the works with fish. I speculated 
whether our engine would be clogged with frogs, lor their 
croaking made so great a din that the streams must have 
been thick with them. But the night was r t all anxiety. 
Th< moon 'sas up and the car lights made the jungl* a 
fairyland. When we tired of disc ussion turned to singing 
the songs of the African movement--the woman Seer ry 
had composed many and sang them well -one then U 
songs, 4 'M) Bonnie's G- ae Ovcj the Ocean,” *l >ri 
Lomond" and others, vdveh to my sut prise were ( uniliai to 
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ompar ions by broadcasts, although they could not speak 
English. 

I'ait lirst we had two hours of discussion. My friends con¬ 
firmed my impression of African psychology in Uganda, but 
deplored it—or, rather, the situation which created it. 
They were not anti-British. The Christian praised English 
missionaries. The Moslem praised the British liberation of 
Pakistan. In her enthusiasm for British women, the secretary 
nearly diverted discussion to children’s allowances and 
widows’ pensions! With evident sincerity, they said they 
hoped for changes which would permit co-operation with 
lhe British. When I asked what changes, they competed 
with each other in suggestions: the deraocratisation of the 
Constitution, the recognition of their Farmers’ Union as a 
co-operative society, the restoration of freedom for political 
activities and speech, greater opportunities for Africans in 
trade, the public services and the professions, the expansion 
ol medical treatment and education. Reforms on these lines 
concluded with real intention and persistence would, they 
wore confident, transform the whole atmosphere. 

On my tour, I had some opportunity to visit both schools 
and medical clinics. Repeatedly on the road one saw notices 
tl' ;, t a side turning 1 -d between the farms to a Church of 
J i land school or a Rinnan Gadiolic school; one even saw 
a signboard of a Moslem school. But not once did J see an 
mi uuccment of a St.'e school. The explanation was 
simple. There are no Stale schools for African children! 
’! here is a Government primary school for European clnlcl- 
; p and sever primary schools for Indian children; but the 
education of African children is left entirely u religious 


organisations. 

J visited a Catholic school and an Anglican school They 
vcere good: large, light classrooms, well equipped. The 
t'Mclicrs were attractive d voted to their task and trained. 
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rcy were not only African themselves: the whole atmo¬ 
sphere was African. The large Catholic school stood high on 
a small, cleared plateau, classrooms grouped round a 
church, boys in white shirts and blue shorts playing football. 
Two priests welcomed my companions excitedly, congratu¬ 
lated them on their “escape from captivity” in the forests, 
didn’t hesitate to criticise the Government. They insisted on 
celebrating the occasion with wine, and were eager to learn 
Irom me as to the chances of a change of British policy in 
Uganda. Musazi was an old boy of the Church of England 
school we visited: the staff was proud of liim and anxious for 
news of him. 


It is possible that the teachers at these two schools were 
exceptional, but 1 noticed African priests or clergymen at 
most of my conferences. When later I saw Bishop Stuart he 
insisted that the Anglican Church in Uganda is democratic¬ 
ally controlled by its African members. “It is an Afrit 
church/’ he declared. 

Giving full credit to the zeal of the missionaries, it is 
too much to expect that the Churches should bear tne whole 
responsibility for education in Uganda. In fact, they meet 
only a part of the need, and they realise that they cannot 
maintain the cost even of this. An important Church of 
England official suggested to me that the solution is lor the 
Government to take over the schools whilst the uligious 
bodies continue to train the teachers: an ingenious solui on, 
but hardly acceptable. 

There are over one million African children of school age 
in Uganda: there aic about 10,000 Asian children and j 
European children. The Governinein estimates that, thua 
our of lour \lriran boys and three om of tui . .irf to 
school at some time ot another, but admit that nothing like 
that number remain in school. X..H more than otic V ,/ m 
twelve coinplettv a four-year couisc, and not more than ohe it 
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for the School Certificate examination. In 1951, 
210,343 African children, of whom only 51,435 were girls, 
attended schools; that is less than one in four. On the other 
hand, practically all the Asian and European children go to 
school, most of the latter in healthier Kenya or Britain. 
The interrupted attendance of Africans at school does not 
mean indifference to education. The problem, it is officially 
admitted, is not to induce children to go to school, but rather 
to provide facilities io enable them to stay there . 1 

I discussed with an‘African student at Makerere College 
why so few children remain at school. He replied at once: 
the cost. I learned to my surprise that there are no free 
schools. At the primary schools the charge is 30 5. a child per 
year. At the secondary schools, which are boarding schools, 
the ch rge'is 430 s. a year. As the average African income is 
Cooj > . a year, it is evident why there are only 6,063 children 
at the secondary schools. The girls suffer more than the 
boys because they are kept at. home to do domestic and 
laming work. 

My Makerere student also emphasised that there are 
considerable areas in Uganda where there arc no schools at 
all. Because the religious denominations compete with each 
other, they tend to build their schools in one place. He 
illustrated this by the secondary schools. Of the thirteen 
six are within twelve miles of Kampala. The Roman 
Catholic schools admit Catholic children only, and ibis 
denies the opportunity of education to many. My student 
friend was in favour of Government secular schools, leaving 
religious teaching to the Churches, and I ibund that many 
Afri< ;\m shared his view. 

j I tad personal experience of the medical service. When 1 
developed fever at 0 distai farm, I think it was at Masaka 

1 Uganda, i<>r )S (H.M. Stationery Office). Ii i» refused that r,p CC ; \ 
Utilities an.* nto k>ury for girl 
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the car to get medicine from a clinic, 
storey wooden building—I should think, prefabricated— 
impressively clean and white, as were the uniforms ol the 
African nurse and orderly. There was a surgery, a dispensary 
and a small transit ward. I was impressed, as one always is, 
by the spotless efficiency of a modern clinic, and its service in 
relieving pain and restoring health to the surrounding vil¬ 
lages must be great. But such clinics are few and far between. 

In the United Kingdom there is one qualified doctor for 
1,000 persons. In Uganda there is one qualified doctor for 
25,000 persons: in the Northern and Western Provinces, 
there is only one for 48,000. In the United Kingdom our 
yearly public expenditure on medical and health services is 
£8 per head of the population. In Uganda it is 35. per head. 

For the population of 5 millions there are only forty 
Government hospitals, and of these ten are reserved for 
Asians and four for Europeans. There are 148 dispensaries, 
100 aid posts and three dental units. At thirty-three dispen¬ 
saries there are maternity centres, and there are two separate 
maternity centres. This is the total public provision to meet 
(he needs of people scattered over 93,981 square miles ancl 
distances of 400 miles from north to south and 350 miles 
from east to west. 1 Uganda is not the best place in which to 
be ill, especially if you are an African. 

i The e are mission and employers* hospitals and dispensaries, providing 
x,7*11 beds, compared with 4,173 in the Government in tMutions. ! in re is ->nr 
mem .1 hospital and one prison i r: ini. Ttu • mo 1151 figures, the kites \ ul- 
abk\ 
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THE PRISONER KING 

It was a relief to be back in Kampala, because the 
journeyings and die conferences (not to mention the all- 
uiglii ‘‘sundowners 5 ’!) had been tiring. Kampala is the 
largest African town in Uganda. I am not sure that I ought 
to wiite African. It gives the impression of being an Indian 
town: all the large shops in the broader streets are Indian, 
and the side streets, with Indian boys working feverishly at 
.sewing machines on the pavements, are like Indian bazaars. 
1 he trade of Uganda is almost entirely in Indian hands, 
mills and transport as well as retail trade. In the furthest 
village die found an Indian shop; the ginneries (where the 
cotton is cleaned of seed) were mostly Indian. In the whole 
of East Africa Indians fulfil the role of die Jews in medieval 
Europe, and among Africans and Europeans alike they tend to 
be similarly unpopular. The Africans resent Indian monopoly 
'»t trades which they wish to enter. The Europeans 'ear Indian 
i *•ljiiurrcial twalry and heir potential political power. 

in Uganda. 1 lonnd the Africans' particularly bitter against 
the Indiana Tlwir immediate anger arum from the graining 
ol a licence to an Indian company to run a bus sen ice.; 
Ail jeans had also applied for the lice nce and claimed that 
the) could have run it as efficiently. But the deepest resent¬ 
ment among the farmer.-; vat- against die Indian owners of 
dir ginneries. Why should th< y hand oa r their cotton to 
... lian ej nners and allow mem to s<‘ll it 10 the Cotton B« ard 
ai piohl ? The Africans a 1 st complained angrily that they 
" re 1 qurntly cheated when tin v cotton was weighed at 
die ginneries. These re: cntmrms gave urgency to the demand 
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Farmers’ Union that it should bo given licences 
to own ginneries on a co-operative basis. Indeed, this was 
the most insistent demand at all the conferences which I 
attended. 

This African-Indian tension disappointed me, parily 
because I am Indian born and have been closely associated 
with the Indian freedom movement, partly because it is the 
earnest desire of the leaders in India, and especially Prime 
Minister Aehru, that the Asian population should co-operate 
with Africans in their struggle. I tried to convince Africans 
that they were indebted to the Indian pioneer traders, who 
had brought even to isolated villages the lirtle household 
articles which had changed their existence in fifty years 
more than anything else. I sought out Indian business-men 
and tried to persuade them to facilitate- the transference or 
ginneries to the Farmers’ Union; but they ' ere non¬ 
committal. It was only when I reached Kenya, where 
co-operation between Africans and Indians much closer, 
that 1 found prominent Indians who were ready to assist 
African projects in Uganda. Great help was given not only 
m respect of ginneries, but in the whole development oi the 
farmer s’ co-operative movement. 

Yet if in the streets of Kampala one sees the slim, graceful 
figures of Indian women in their saris and a limited number 
of while-suited Europeans, it is still an A trie a city, lie 
Kabal a, the King of Buganda, lives there, beyond vails 
made of reeds, often broken and leaning at an angle. 
Thousands of Africans live there, mostly in mud lulls. It is a 
rity of seven wooded lulls and vallc >s. C atholie and Proi -s- 
tanl ca theca a is crown two hills; a shining mosque a i! <«d; 
Mukerere College, East Africa's nrar«univcrsi;\, a fourth. 
It is a wonderfullv placed »itv. ft teems with liic. 

Where v gar fi\; capital arc the of I ic v.s ofiU Cover i- 
nicnl aral the i o\ -mors residentc t! 1 fad phoned fi/ing aa 
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ipJ>Kintmcnt with the Acting Governor (Sir John Flail was 
on leave in England), and turned to my African friends to 
enquire. They laughed. My phone call had been long-dist¬ 
ance. twenty miles! 

Standing at the door of Government House, waiting for 
my ring to be answered, looking down on a park for which 
the noblest trees in tropical Africa had been collected and 
beyond to shimmering Lake Victoria and the wooded hills 
which framed it, T said to myself: “See Entebbe and die. 55 
This was the most beautiful scene in Africa so far. At the 
entrance to the drive I had passed the offices of the Secre¬ 
tariat and the various Government departments. A little 
earlier the car had run between the neat homes of the 
English officials with their colourful gardens. Lawns and 
flower-beds separated the road from the pavements. This 
was Harrogate in Africa—much more smug than Harrogate. 

At the door I suddenly became very angry. How could the 
Governor and his officials living in these conditions twenty 
miles from an African town understand the thoughts of the 
Mricans, feel with them? Uganda was a Protectorate, and 
the first duty of a government was to protect the African 
] opulatiun with intelligence and sympathy. How could they 
do it from this isolated and exclusive spot? Of course, the 
■ dministration was out of touch with the life of the people! 
Him e w ns no contact between them. There wasn’t an African 
in Entebbe who was not in the service of the Government; 
tin Governor, his officials and their families dwelt in a 


splendid isolation where they could pass for days without 
ever seeing a genuine African or the conditions under w hidi 
they lived. The parallel of Lutyen s magnificent New Delhi, 
v hi* h hous' d the Viceroy of India and his staff and their 
offices, came to mind; but Old Delhi was at least: near at 


h ud, No wonder there w s a psychological gulf between 
Government and people uid people and Government! 
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to think that those Africans in the barn were ri, 
they said they lived under an alien occupation. 

My heated thought was perhaps not wholly fair, but in 
sober consideration I am certain the exclusiveness of 
Entebbe has much to do with the estrangement of administra¬ 
tion and population. The first words I said to the Acting 
Governor when I saw him were: “Why don’t you exchange 
Government House and the Secretariat in Entebbe with 
Makerere College in Kampala?” There is something to be 
said for seclusion for study. There is nothing to be said for 
seclusion for administration. 

There was a marked contrast between the attitude of 


officials here and in Sudan. At Khartoum they were friendlv 
as well as helpful, they welcomed me with a smile, and we 
were soon laughing; they were human beings. In Entebbe 
they provided me with the information and facilities for 
which I asked, but they were formal, distant, icily correct. 
The only officer Mho unbent at all was the Co-operalive 
Registrar, who shared with me his enthusiasm for the job. 
As I sat in the office of the Acting Chief Secretary (all the 
senior officials had moved up one because the Governor was 
on holiday in England), I had the feeling that 1 rad gone 
through the experience before. Then I recollected a scene 
in a film, an interview between a German and finish 
officer after the Armistice, arranging some technical pro¬ 
cedure. The Acting Chief Secretary sat behind his desk wit h 
a well of space between him and my chair. He was courteous, 
precise, official, unbending; all my efforts to thaw the 
atmosphere failed, “1 think that could be arranged/ h 
would reply evenly to my requests, jotting down a note. 
It was like going into the sunshine from an iceberg when I 
pa: ;d through the door to my ear c v 

A meeting which I had with the Acting Governor and his 
clvici officers b< fmc I left was worse'. We sat in the ch an y 
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Executive Council, the Acting Governor at the head 
of a long polished table, his staff on one side, I, alone, on the 
other. I thought it fair to tell them what I proposed to 
report to the Secretary of State, Janies Griffiths, when I 
returned to London, though I hope I did so with moderation 
and understanding. They listened in stony silence. The 
Acting Governor might have been dumb. It was only when I 
talked of the need to remove the suspicion of agricultural 
research that an officer broke in with responsive interest: 
he was clearly keen on his job, and that pierced the reserve. 

'This chilly interview was made dramatic by the sudden 
bursting in upon us, through glass doors from the garden, 
of John Dugdale, who was then the Minister of State for the 
Colonies. John is always like a gust of wind in his cheeriness 
and chummyness. “Hallo, hallo, everybody,” he seemed to 
c ay in the laughter of his greeting, and gave me a boisterous 
handshake as he exclaimed, “Fenner, it’s good to see you.” 
He was visiting East Africa, and he added to the effect of his 
unexpe cted appearance by saving what a relief it was to be 
bad: in the friendly atmosphere of Uganda after the strain 
of Kenya. He was out of the room almost before he had 
i leered, but he left some uncomfortable faces- -and one 
.tinust cl face. 

iv v. as cl«*ar to me that the officials of Entebbe were acting 
uriw r insu unions, and I knew those instructions did not 
< nie from James Griffiths, with whom I had had a friendly 
meeting before my departure, and certainly not from John 
I Jugd.ile. Later, by an unexpected chance, 1 learned the 
nature of those instructions and irom whom they did come, 
bui I should be infringing the. Official Sec rets Acts i( 1 said 
more. Ju fairness to members in Government service in 
Abie: , 1 would like to emphasise that this is my only 
rxpiTiiav e of the kind. Even in Kenya at the height of the 
Man Mau tension, when my visit must have a used anxiety. 
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ibvcrnoi and his staff, with one exception, were human 
and co-operative. 

Equally dramatic and much more picturesque was my 
visit to the Kabaka, now exiled in London. We were 
challenged at the gate of the reed fencing by African guards, 
and drove to an undistinguished building for a talk with the 
Kabaka’s three Ministers—Prime Minister, Finance Minister 
and Law Minister. I say Kabaka’s Ministers, but I under¬ 
stood that they were in fact the nominees of the British 
administration. Certainly I’ve never met three men more 
loyal to an external authority. The Prime Minister assured 
me that everything was “perfect” in Uganda. He drew 
me a pyramid, broad-based on the people, buttressed b\ 
the British and their paid chiefs, pinnacled by himself and 
the Kabaka. On this there could be no improvement. 
There was no discontent. Only a few noisy agitators. I 
thought of the conferences of thousands which I had attended 
and drew my own conclusions. 

The signal came that the King was reach to receive me. 
I walked ahead, the three Ministers at my heels. 1 hoped that 
at the door of his chamber they would leave me, but, no, 
they followed and, to my astonishment, threw themselves on 
the floor in obeisance. I hesitated; bul the young Kabaka, 
a slight figure in the vast room, rose and wretched his hand 
in smiling welcome and T stepped to grasp it with the same 
idcndlincss. He indicated a seat and began asking me 
questions about my visit. The three Ministers stood behind 
me. 


I looked at the Kabaka arid wished we were alone— 
alone, sitting in at mohairs, smoking, chatting without 
eavesdroppers. He might have been any Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge student, chaining in manner, cultured in sp< * i 1», 
o• ci.scd immaculately, ymuhfulh shy. I didn't icel 1 could 
npc;il; openly to him in the presence oi. his chief adv Ecu L 
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had a shrewd impression that the Entebbe administration 

had proposed their attendance—and I did not feel it fair 
to him to put the questions that were crowding my mind. 
So the half-hour passed in superficial chat, a smile playing 
about his mouth and eyes which indicated that he under¬ 
stood my reserve and which hinted that he too would have 
liked the armchair talk. 

I left with the impression that the King was a prisoner 
in his own palace. I felt great sympathy for him in his 
predicament. 

That evening an African official, an intimate of the 
Kabaka. came to see me in the bungalow where I was stay¬ 
ing, ostensibly to thank me for my visit, but really, as soon 
became clear, to express regret that the circumstances made 
difficult a frank exchange of opinions. 

The Kabaka was then regarded by many ot the more 
serious Africans as weak and something of a playboy. They 
were disappointed that he had not intervened, a year earlier, 
when the demonstration accompanying the popular deputa¬ 
tion to him had been violently dispersed. They were dis¬ 
appointed that he had not come out openly on behalf of 
ih irpolitical and economic demands. But there were others 
v ho held ihat the Kabaka’s sympathies were really with the 
p. opk, and that the time would come when he would break 
liic walls which confined hinn 1 don’t know the truth about 
the charges of frivolity, but 1 can imagine how, after Ins 
British university experience, he would be bored stiff by the 
absence of any cultured social life in his restricted environ¬ 
ment; and Buganda traditions, which encourage every 
mother to hope that her daughter will find favour of the 
Kim. would give ample opportunities for other relaxations. 
Whatever the truth of die whispers about hiui, I regarded 
ih< Kabaka as the viilim of the transitional society of the 
present time, in which Afr : .an rulers are trained in the wide 




mypjxs of British university life- -learning politics, drci 
uric, athletics—and are then so often returned to a starved 
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existence in which they do not have the satisfaction of calling 
their souls their own. 

Anyhow, if I may again step from my immediate storv, 
four years later the Kabaka proved that he could champion 
the demands of his people. He was exiled to London for 
claiming the independence of Buganda and for defying the 
Governor. I met him in London, and at last we had the 
opportunity of talking freely. It was alleged that he was 
asserting the right of Buganda to separation from the rest of 
Uganda. That was not his purpose; he saw his slate as the 
pioneer in self-government for a federation which would 
include all Uganda. There was not a shred of doubt that he 
was speaking the rnind of the people and, though I have 
little sympathy with kingships, I look forward to the dnv 
when he will return to Uganda to iind a satisfying place in a 
new democratic society 

My off-the-record visitor from the royal household was 
followed by a large deputation from the elected members of 
the Lukiko, Buganda’s native Parliament. They were 
European-dressed, though few of them had been outside 
Uganda and only one spoke English, if the Kabaka was a 
prisoner in his palace, these outspoken Africans soon made 
it clear that they regarded themselves as prisoners in their 
Parliament. They could not contain their laughter when I 
described my ini mew at the Palace: their mirth spread to 
tlic increasing crowd outside the bungalow, who laughed 
at our le lighter, though they knew nothing of what it was 
about. A ludicrous scene. One immcdiaic demand t!uv 
Lukiko Member- had* that their Parliament should have au 
elected majority and Ministers responsible to thorn. 

The Buganda M.Ps. spoke of the prisoners scrvng long 
sentences tor participation in the riou a year earlier, add mg 
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A1R1C AN JOURNKYS 

Yu.* complaints which a number offiiends and relatives - 
including the woman Secretary of the Farmers’ Union 


executive—had made to me of prison conditions. The next 
morning I obtained permission to visit the central prison 
rot far from Kampala, and for an hour I sat with the 
Governor and his chief officers whilst these prisoners, includ¬ 
ing two women, were brought in singly to answer my ques¬ 
tions. I was impressed by their dignified and courageous 
bearing: they were not in the least intimidated by the 
officials. I shook hands with each of them and gave them 
messages from their families: their eyes shone, sometimes 
with tears. Their complaints were of clothing, bedding, 
overcrowding: they were confined in large, bare rooms, not 
in separate cells, as in England. 1 had been a prisoner lor 
three years and the Governor was a little surprised by my 
relevant questioning. One thing which outraged me most 
was the distinction between the conditions of African and 
European prisoners. However lighr the crime of an African, 
he had far worse conditions—food, clothing and accoimno- 
d niou -than the worst European criminal. 

No; I must correct myself. This was not the thing which 
shocked me most. There was one scene whic h my eyes would 
ha Jh believe. In a corner ot the prison yard were hall a 
do/eu rrii’ii chained at tluir ankles. One han seen this kind 
of ihing in American film, of bye-gone days, but it was 
inco.dibli that it should still be happening in a British 
colony. The Governor was not happy. H, explained that 
tin ,c men had attempted more than once to escape: this 
was the only means to prevent them. What a confession 
incompetent prison arr. ngementri There are. a thousand 
gaols in the world without chains. 

Whilst I was there, the prisoners a -mbled in the yard 
tor their meal, squatting i long rows with a soup bo 1 
between their a j.g. At a command from the chief warder, 
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lino; queued ii tun In Ion* hatches in the 1 itchen wall, 
when- (I - y were served, returning to their place 10 e;u th 
meal. T \isii» 1 the kitchen 0 , and lasted the soup. It \ as goo(l 
and the kitchens were well-equipped and clean. 

lo be fair, I did not see the workshops, in the' valicr 
below the main building, where I was told young Afric in 
prisoners arc taught trades. Tie Governor was proud •<! 
them, and T regretted that an engagement with the Brit 1 k 
Resident in Kampala prevented my seeing them. It was 
good to know that for the young at lc:.t imprisonment m is 
being used con structively. 

1 he greatest. constructive project I saw in Uganda was 
the beginning of* the Owen I alls pew,* r station. A lour, ear 
ride tlnough (ann lauds tool' us n jinj- . a deveh ping town, 
very Indian in appearance and h«»m-'.tm i ] medalne , on 
the banks ol (lie nurtheily . i nt of l . il t Victoria. JYoin :\ 
bridge sj^.niLinj: lie lip < t‘ tIn* I « r < on ;.iw die / . s .m,| 
sea I folding ot ihe new plain vhich will d ; »ribuir el*•«■ Iri< UyC. 
ever I and,i aed io distant Kern a. Light will go into ike 
bonus of the people* power will drive 1 rge industrial nuclei • 
takings and 1 lines* in lime, it will sped and extend time- 
p**i t and cnninni .n ations. 'These arc planned, but v ost of 
all 1 would like to see electricity directed to the purposes of 
small light industries near to the life of the pro lc cotton 
pimrrirs, coflee-processing plain, toade mills faeiorirs mt 
f anning li nit, li»r making fm nitiiii and l< ttwe.u and lm 
h ild goods, piodu* non 1<a w]m h tin raw man i. • Is aie i ii 
at hand, a natural growth of dir Ah an u momy, a n ttur it 
provisit i ofAlVu.m lira needs. 

Whyriiould not these inch- u ii s.; * uprd • I »om I In o u y 

in small townships, be ro-oprrativ h, owned? I ,,, , {C 
them in my minds ey , li/d , and chan, to limn the m* le 
’•I ‘ndu mulisatioii, d • baris o! a iu v. industrial ..i* mot ra» 
d wlnping by the rid* of political advance Lu • m 
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u.in.iitN • would hope Co-operator -would b • 
ur* d- d at I r l. but in a decade African technicians could be 
to, n o. Ibis is the pattern of Uganda’s economic future 
d is tc remake the African society to which Britain is 
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] -ledged. 

At hist the time came for me to go on to Kenya. I was 
.irangejy sad mi leaving my African hosts. Never in any 
i. Hint! y have* I had greater kindness. 

At ih«* gut In rings which I attended in distant villages the 
genen sit% of the peasants and farmers had been embarrass¬ 
ing. 1 he; heaped presents upon me. A farmer would lead 
up to the platform a magnificent ram. Others would bring 
goats, chiek«*ns, vegetables, leopard skins, woven mats and 
1- 4 exquisite .arvings of animals and humans, and 
<!.• 1 ) 03 ate walking-sticks. I should have offended them if 1 
b id not iken the presents, and fortunately the lorry curry¬ 
ing tie* kitchen apparatus which accompanied me every- 
when: had room for livestock, the foodstufTs and anything 
else. 

On die evening before I left Kampala the sheep and 
goati and - liicla n. were gathered togcthei in die broad 
du\' l)f inn- the. bungalow. There were enough to stock a 
farm, and I tempted to slay in U; and.i and sl u t one! 
lie problem war lo Know what t«» dr web tin animals. 

f < > 11 icin't can y them round Africa b T plane. What I did 
was to :uran;v that tiny .should b« old and, with much 

( • iiie 1 1 1 pmtcstaiion, 1 ;/ t »n, li.-tids to pm the jnv.!> 

agaim t the <.osi* ol the petrol ol ly long join neying* by road, 
'j hey were mote willing to amept my stvoud snggedion 
,] v. rI k: wage ol the con! end die “boy” wb - h.nl **r«vod 
jvwlterc should be doubled. Tin* < tlui present.- w. i ■ 
jn ,wal |m» shipping n, tmgland. Many of ihem ad -m m, 
hone lie »est we sold at a J.aiiO'a I >. *aai and de\*»tcd 
th* hi -Isioanli y the Alli« an cause. 
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i■ < ccmug of my dcprn;ute v e had 
lln' Executive members, to whom I was abh 
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n little party ft 
• o announce ii 


assurance from Government Hou&e, conveyed to me by 
1< tier, that they would not be arrested on my depart u<, 
that there was no need for them to return to their hiding- 
)dace in the jungle. Their excitement was tremendous. We 
drank beer, though I restricted mvselfto the English variety, 
and the woman Secretary led us in songs of the African 
niov< au nt. 


It was late when I left the crowded and untidy sitting* \ 
room foi my mosquito-uetted bed. The next morning i v as »i 
away early by car to Entebbe Airport. 

Whei l n turned to London I submitted a report to \b. 
Griffith:. and had many talks with him The period of service fi 
of i!a* Governor was coining <«> m end and, indeed, l,r h * i 
dour an extra year ~ mid it v.e not renewed. A majority 
of elected member, took posse Am of 'hr. Lukik.., and ihr 
I id), aka's tin (a M iniste r a’n r«*j>f < ed by mu. w ?o» Jn<| 
popular support. I he bans ou African pMiucal and <a nroim* 
organisations were lifted and meetings permitted. The 
Co- perative Ordinance was extended to include non-"- 
Govemmcnt societies, and cotton ginneries wire plan d 
under co-op a alive control. Prison reforms we? introdiu - d, 
including '.he abolition of the human chains. Ignatius Musa, i 
wa> unconditionally brought back from deportation aftei 
three months. 


Many of tin sc i hariiys \m u madi nodoubi Independently 
f -l my recommendation •. l lu. m pnation did not matin; 
the important rilin'; was lit u they wets dom l'W three 
V o i the unospheic in Uganda wa, it < olutiohbed. It began 
h> 1 ' >k again hk< lh Haiti's model A’lntcctoratc. 


CHAPTER STX 


THE JUNGLE TO HOTEL 
IMPERIAL 

] n i.TURNKi) to Uganda at the end of 10^2 with my 
colhegue, Leslie Hale, M.P. I had had an exciting am.I 
exhausting ten days i Kenya ustill to be described), and we 
fell something ol John Dugdaic s relief in the contrast of 
Uganda. Lor me, it was rim only a contrast to Kenya. It was 
a contrast to the Uganda of two years <*at lier. 

gain the clapping [in ■; of men and women at the 
j iiirpni 1, the women in brightly-coloured cotton dresses to 
■ the ankles ami orange and red In ad-scurvem I his dine only 
cjoo, partly because the plane was ihrec hours len .ud many 
> L .11 1 relumed to KampMto pu pare 1 Mr the “suiul' wrier , 
bn mure became then was at lint moment no political 
v excitement and m> urg-mt mod to ch dlener a 1 ithuril /. 

VVr led r (iPaia’iit * aoi.'di . je \ .1 icachcd l.ampal.t, 

\ ,\o il uii /.and An u air. had gall red (• 1 the “sundowner ’ 
on die lawn om.ad< r ■ «»pcritive llo»e« -I ill .11 it that 
nc.a aim*, tie . round flnoi v » re die ollu . <1 tlu i* .11 runs’ 
( \ • .operative and T . >v» % \ «•: * * L • II <e. o! tlrorge Me phrul 
£ and julm Mont hou .< , .1 m \mni( m and \ume; i nglish 

nitMl jp, technical Moan On the b 1 mi\. * . 1 • .um i-, t 
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j’ K« i (IK | tr\e \ k it uoTki. im r k i : 

lui fit »i n is nn I v»11 i u l.-ii.r in's! like Ki ellsh * * h •. i * I - 
, sinking tin: same songs English srlnv 'girls sing, arid 
s > n ging them exactly as English schoolgirl, do: Ugw.ciTk 
Lutnti Girls’ Choir. Then came a cyclist acrobat, doing 
astonishing tilings on a 6-foot square table, whilst the crowd 
gasped and exclaimed 

Alter that all formality went. The drums began, ihivo 
vast women-—Uganda’s champion dancers -began to shiver 
and rhake, the people began to clap and erv, and pandemon¬ 
ium broke nut. I had seen and heard ii all at the datc-v ith- 
dawn “sum low tiers” which followed n; village con lere tiers 
two years ago; bu( to Leslie it was new and he sat fascinated, 
liom the balcony we had a bird’s-eye view, and n watt 
certainly mi c\u lordinary see* . In the distance a circle ol 
cnlnur. J light, hung in tin n,rs. Helowg the huge n.r.vd, 
st.nr ling at the back, wjuatting j f r.. a ;v,vi\m, * t /i u.j ij*/ 

10 the rhythm o* tile dim. ;, eager . < - 0 rvrd.r in .!|r 

dim light, palms of hand*; moment,in 1 ; whim as they eame 
together aiimlliirn uitsh . J lien a mu dl s] a< , i!ie •, fi»r 
the three dancers. *i lu‘> moved as 1 have never seen lium.uei 
move eveiy square inch of tl* ir bodie sect cel tu qui\ i 
separately, and yet tin ir limbs c urved ami plunged in imiiw 

11 i had been a how agent, I would haw signed them lot . 
y.:o's contra cl in England there and then. Tluy would 
kike our Palladium - and Hippodromes by stoim. A . ihg 
drum:, beat last t and louder, ... th* people < l.inp .1 and 
cried more fiercely, the women became IVen iid wjtli 
ttlovc meitt; I lie onU pin si . I o.platt d.ion <*Fi heir i mi*u iiotts 

■ eetih .1 'u l>. hie.K-ji p I daum ,s m ih ir Uiininii'jl, 
And tht'A kept it im nn and on ai on. When at law th • 
drums .--.lowed down *ud flit: wriggles and -hakes i.t idla fi) 
•»U ■ >Ji !' ■ i '> I- . . * V h I :.st. il s ill* d.t I li ei 

1 ltimed I - take a I mg dim! when suddenly ! heard th# 
hi|Ji, pnT* in • n< 1 ii •* Vi. • i11.. i» Sn u n" f tfiw )r.n . igo. 






joined lie: before she bad sung lino- notes. .11,<i 
fuinn tlie whole gathering was swinging to tie- tune. 1 
wall lied her as she stood at the foot of the steps, her arms 
flung out, her head thrown back, her eyes flashing. This was 
it new woman. 1 wo years ago she had been quiet and serious 
[even when she sang. It was not until our farewell paily, 
aft 1 r •’ had told of the promise of the Government that the 
Iwecutive from the jungle would not be arrested and held 
.out some hope that the sentences of the prisoners would lie 
i< dutt d it was only then that she had relaxed. 


Now her prison*- -husband was with her, his l'cllow- 
prboners were in the crowd, the movement was free to 
I" al. and grow. She embodied the change in her own 
bnriv and spirit. It . as my first glimpse of the psychological 
■*•" ohition we were to find in Uganda. 

Wlierl Leslie and I retired to our beds the drums were 


beating again, the women were dancing, the crowd weie 
• !. ppirig, laughing, shouting. Ih.u long it went on I don’t 
1 "ow, but whenever I woke there was the throb of the Hum* 

*1’ in-dutn. The mornim was strangely quiet, i breakfasted 
", with the btonehousc', whom 1 iir.d known in London as 
. , sf'img' t'o-oprr >i,,’boili settled in well; Leslie with the 
•Sh- pliertls. G orge, young idealist, his wile, at ( ustomed to 
Nun o. in «•unions, Ji* mi. ally trying to I '.e Africa and 
A: 1 it .nr. 

WV nio Irnrri c.nly, Im :. i.o tin niport .it Kntcbbi*. Wo • 
Vv r i 1 .' to fly (o distant 1 ru, or Hie border of tin* b, 

undo; the : h ijuv, of thn Maintains uf the Moon 
I onft v dial ) goi into the om ngiuud plan with .;oi,i r 
**WiUgi v ing. J) w's no larger than an \u tin S< wn r,n. 
ladif tried to < limb into dn lv 1: .sc.tt, and »*nliri !, fijlcd. 
Un i; I i inok (' r, bin didn t know ohert: tu put tll y 
1 ' r ♦ * .lonn hov. they wi rt r.quf'Yfd in. fa dh- s it by tl»<; phot 
b.M 1 til I,-': s-Mit pr« .ifd against my body. It** 1 i;icl the* 
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1 B' 

/ f; nu)Nt t ii i'. •;« . r v s •• n m,i. JMVrv* . v i 

(u-v ol ii. \\« Ikvv low and 1 m l a demons \ **w o* 
Victoria, the forests thick moss below* us, then a In own 
mountain range, another lake, tin* Mountains of the Mo.,n 
beyond. We came down in a held on the waterside. 

Half a dozen smiling Africans met us and one assert vc 
Englishman, who looked as though h< were bursting 10 ; 
shout, but was a little overawed. We greeted our Air -an 
hosts, among them Musazi, who had travelled by road from 
Kampala dining the night, and then turned to the English¬ 
man—military moustache, white shir khaki shorts, and the 
bearing of an officer of a native regiment. 

“Hear you are having > meet mg to-night,” he ;,nnounei d f 
“Mind if l come along? Some thiner, I'd like to ,ay. v ! nr 
Africans nudged each other and smiled. Of course we nil 
we should hr delighted. 

Our parts climbed into two ears and coasted down !■• 
bum-liki building* . the edge of tin. laA . Tin , was. 1 llffljB 
Government tr li depot. before leav? )g l.otulon, 1 liad r id r 
inaliv letters about it from Afiirac fishermen. They had 
complained that they were not allowed <o fish in tlu.tV 
accustomed waters. The Government had 1.lunched a small 
licet of boats, opened a packing shed, transported the tish «o 
villages a nd to'.-, tts. 

From what we saw, it was clear that the Government u 
doing lb- job thoroughly. I suppose liltv Africans were at 
work and .w Ting with feverish speed, dm “l- e -..a,fin* >s“ 
lie!«■), ana ng piles of glistening, diihcn Ihh. V’ wi ie tnld 
♦ b T by tli dme the* lish rc.u h u - towns the prices a r c h.gli, 
bn transport cost, must lx* hea *y. Ova all, tl, vrntiie iH 
justified. More m* u an. cmnlov 1 nd mot lish ion i tin 
people. 

But l didn't I the j . \ ehological atmosple’e. Tl» 
Englishmen iii » huge also had the la a tic of * * 11 u «• t ^, the* 
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j).,r this ;• inevitable when om lias Mini uipeni ns 
I »• live in another social world. The sooner Mtie.ms an¬ 
ti nurd to take over, the belter. And could not the whole 
project be organised ns a co-operative? 

We motor, cl for an hour through the bush country, rough, 
grass land with clumps ol ten-toot growths like our black¬ 
thorn and a few trees. The African diivcr e ld us that we 
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uere in a game reserve. This war, news to me. I had 
hiartl of native reserves, but an animal reserve- v/hat was 

that! 

“book there,” said tin: driver, pointing to ;> traffic notice 
oa the side of the road. (Should I say Irajfic notice, when we 
i ( it * t one vehicle in 1 lie hour!) I strained to look, and saw 
tue strangest instruction to motorists I’ve ever read. Lt ran: 

* ( > '\r Way to Klephant:'..” 

“ That's a game reserve,” said the African with some 
hitlern- ss. ‘‘Everything for animals, nothing for humans. 

VW mustn l -hoot them. WV can’t grow any thing, the animals 
- onld ear our crop* l)m hoir. s must be barricaded, and ii 
, h ph nits or bisons knockdown the fences, there s no vdress, 
b ' i< of the animals, i hey have priority 
Hu* time.” 

Wf *,i\ .1 - 1 : of elephants about y)0 : rds Horn the 

* mad, larg» m ' >** l easts, mother el» pliant . and their Noting. 

I iiii i y or folly of tie m. We saw half a dozen ' iialir . bound- 
Slug along m gnat stride... We sav buffalo and, when wc 
edged another lake. ro.-.,dih i We ‘ Tnh tin * to aigiu the 
, ] a ims of animals and human . became we reached our yjfl 
n tee ting-pi a i e. I 5 ul vn wen o hear much on the subject 
h he lore tin night was over. 

I I,*: , c ting NV.e v; ll( d b; the 1 . and 


SfcJt wag In Id outsid* a fat, \« :< h a lew i<- { , \ ha tin dadoiiu 
pany aid about a00 people, men and wmiun. Standing 
> ujnd. bruin and I v\• re iuP»du« ed to a hmuel., mufujvd 
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i, in ;i simple him* cotton dr .. d ve •• mrpr t vd 
to Irani (hat she vas the Princess ol Tor«\ the. sister el i! e 
King. We took to her at once. Except id the colour of hei 
skin, she might have been any voiling woman in England. 

No self-importance, a direct smile and handshake. A go ' mg 
in English free lioni posing, She was obviously regarded as 
one of themselves by the people around her. The meeting 
began in a friendly spirit. Leslie and I, still under the£ 
inlluciu'e of our visit to Kenya, pleaded for rack l co-opeea- 

I tion. We identified ourselves with the African claim for 
equality, but ,earned against hatred of ihe whiter.. 

The effect of our appeal came near to destruction from die 
c remarks ot the Englishman who had met us at the nirlicM: 
accouip.uii' (I by two nfh.-iaU >1 tk<* n-h depot, he h i 1 
pushed himself m tin* front ot du co-ad whilst l war speak¬ 
ing. l ie delivered a homily on thr / nl which lain'pearly' 
had done to African, in ueh a tone .»f superiority the 
lnuumirmgs arose and iliei • v. .m uneasy movim<nf 
among the crowd* 1 was little nnxiou, but f anmim 
Musazi, xvho predded n aoivd calm by telling of die liud- 
uess he had ret ived from .ueu and women in England 
when exiled their. i leaii (<\ later that the tactless English¬ 
man was a member ol a die-hard nfganisutk m in Uganda . 
which I ad gained more publicity than members. 

I get letters from colour-obsr ssed Europeans in East ami 
( entral Africa every week saying 1 at a menace to good rr-jdm 
telalions. As I throw them into t!.• v asi --paper basket, J 

| often think La k to lids nuvmif i I oi when it was i\ .»■ 

Etnopean who e»oeM .1 rat n eliay, an AIj u*au v ho ■; " ' d 
■ undv restored •< -*I h*. line. 

Musa/i, his pii) iquc mid ..pirit tirelc s, i ;ai. • tt licit htffljjjlj 
road all n ; 4 a on die hii.r jom n* v to Kampala f he r,f *t 

Ot 1 1 wen* to an Airit a . iml-hoti > , wIna . 1 t I ■an 1 1 we 

'o sleep Jt was .i v|u«iiv. Miioi'ii LI » k on i ban lull* 
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t 1 - main n*nm. vJtit a small table and two kitclum 
ali'i! 1 ', thro ringlr rooms with camp beds, and a tiny 
Kitchen. But it was clean arid the food was good. Our 
friends left us alone for supper, served by the warden, a 
>;< nth -voiced Austrian who had a real appreciation for 
Africans. Afterwards, Leslie, feeling unwell, went to bed; 
but 1 had a midnight session with a considerable section of 
the audit nec from the meeting The Princess tool; the second 
chair. The 'alters squatted knee lo knee on the floor. The 
discussion was almost entirely on animals versus man. The 
vnriur had announced that the game reserve was to be 
made into a National Park, and this would mean that the 
people would be turned away. When 1 said it was desirable 
that there should be some sanctuaries in Africa for its animal 
1 '* the Princess took vigorous command. 

V\ hai about sanctuaries for human life?” she exclaimed. 

1 lie Gov* rnor’s got an obsession about National Parks. Vie 
plan., six in Uganda. There’s a National Park in Kenya, 
millions of acre:;. Isn’t that enough to immortalise his 
ef ph.lilts, lions and leopards? What about, our men, woim n 
ami children, evicted from their land and their homes? 
ylMib man jpposed lo b< Imdoflln animals?" The crowded 
’•*' i -homed arid dapped its appi <. al. 

I> I ' u>'<l ihat 1 m-o was seething. The Gotmcil had 
4 , Unanimously pi <nested. Much of the laud was cultivable. 
VTi} should those Min had go* their living from it inr 
gem i ition-: be turned adrift ? I promised to put their view to 
the Gove! noi before j left Uganda. 

Next morning the ( <r and the Princess were at our door 
i.'Cariy. TJn car was a rmn Intckic alla.tr, wit! a broken 
N i uudow cud dii' tiiick on life seals, but lie* Pri a e$*. tool, N 
• i . muter of uiiiM. She endeared 1 i rse.'f still more to 
, it 1*’ slic 1 1 »*( 1 u j« lu i iieac .caif, illustr.Urd !>) tin* Houses of 
dlament and diet London stems, had been madi. m 
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h;mt, his ronslitticncy. >Vc had a lm. ; drive belnjv h . 




du: plane leaving from another airfield; we travelled 
below the steeply rising Mountains of the Moon crossing the 
Equator, indicated by a casual signboard one foot from the 
ground. 

Our talk was mostly of the new copper-mine. I he Prim v 
and (he African driver were fearful of its effects on Alfit; ti 
life. European technicians weiv arriving and a small 
European township going up. Mole serious was tlie pm lr u 
ol African labour. Men v.ould corne without licit familirs 
and would be accommodated in dormitories. The Princt "o 
was eloquent on the dangers of a compound system sprin »- 
ing up on the pattern of the South African mime. 1 mm d 
this as a subject whh h we mma discus mith the Governor. 

file car turned into a narrow hum and into a lirdgrd ii hi, 
like an; other field, where oia Ii( 1 1 < plain i<\s|<d. ilia 
Princess and the African waved us a rlu\i\ fluvwcll \s -vr 
ros<\ a lark fluttered upwaid just in from of tin propeller. 
Passing over a mountain ange, Leslie pointed exiiinay to 
an eagle soaring majestically in the sky. II has .* love and 
knowledge of birds. 

t betaine bored by the unending forests and, despite 
ci imped legs, be;?,an to doze. I awoke with a start. .at 


* name 


'a/./ \hppnl and the plane nas falling! L lasted only a lew 


seconds hut the silence ol die till ptopdler was loud, 
l he pilot pushed buttons, the rimme L mu h airr, iIun 
propeller to move. 1 pinched Leslie's din ’ an 1 lie turned 
and winked. 

The pilot took off his plus <\j and wiped sweat in h 
fa head. I h: ■» as looking round. \Va* Im ,.c king a. lending* 
pi u;c i \V( didn’t dai < to ad.. Whin I iveoiinird i him >;■ 
cm <* to a Bd f A.( . host* . In 4 * i, ; Ik dt;a iiv «! it a .. muli! e 
* tansies"ux (V-a i on* pelrni supply i»* am o'. 1 don't 
knowg ihaps it vs 1 is. But al the line i w.M 1 n can* ns 


':-iV 
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* v Hut would be by-election-.; a! (ffillum West mid 
• M- Ml Oil 1 SloiT’h. 

Ruck at Kampala, a meeting with the Farmers’ Co¬ 
operative Executive. YVh;. ' we heard was disturbing. Two 
years ago the organisation 'Turned 80,000 members, despite 
tin: fac t that it was banned, and there was both efficiency 
. id enthusiasm, as I knt ’ lrom my experience. The fanners 
had burn d their cotton rather than sell it to the Government; 
( had 1 » t )i shown the scr ret stores. The ban lifted, the crops 
were pooled and sold in bulk, but, because Of faults of 
ofgani ation and perhaps dishonesty on the part of some 
local officials, the farmers had not b< cn fully repaid. 1 here 
was iiow a financial crisis. Appeals had been made to the 
Government for aid, and George Shepherd was going to 
Ameli a to Oy to raw funds; but I was doubtful. The 
mistake siemcd to have arisen from too widespread an 
organisation before the management was prepared; con* 
oa.o Oed local effort would have been more controllable. 
] ; deeply depressed by this report b -cause of my memory 

of till-' s| iriled village conferences two years earlier, 
l.r.jp* '<11 ;»ruin Fed to -a.k to lla Co*. ernor. We were, not 
L< ipelu I. 
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ffiu,.); ne: t morning, i< Entebbe to sr<* the Governor. 
YYk.ii (<*nti,e;i wiih my last \Wit to Government House! 
\V( hut an hour \ oh Si 1 AiuUew Golien and the Chief 
1 eia 1 y and ( om .. ed williou < serve, as i ienus would do 
JSn .1 (King-' 0 «. in, *on • Turn-. dilh ring yet respecting each 
min i's opinions, v i diin ; them, arguing dm -rely, living 
\ ijiul h right way. I had met Sir Andrew a 1 unite r ol 
. 1 imi In: n ; < illnlis in lit htnd man at the 

; ('• •lotiiul Ollii and lilt- < hid Set-ici.ity 1 li.ul nut and 
lit..] on >ny first ' it to K«:n\a, ''nert Is was Sir Philip 
Mil. lu ll (n ,i ol'stan. 

jjp Sii Aii'ln-w has siiu i: I.' >-n tin: Mibjrrl ol coiitiovi rsy, 
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no ri t rv .pi 1.1 at 

! ha\e m\M'ii <*riiicivc-rl Imu m iMrhatririu lor i ilii. ; 

the Kabaka, for u -establishing a state of emergency, end 
ior deporting the Vice-Chairman of the National Congress. 
Nevertheless, 1 am won by Sir Andrew's personality, ft r; 
not tint lie i> handsome: many men arc that. It is a spirbu 1 
quality ; lie is sincere and sensitive' in a way that is iiresistible, 

1 have no doubt at till that Sir Andrew believes intensely 
in his plans, economic and political, for l ganda. Inderl, 
it is this passionate faith which Indus him brook no opp*»;i- 
lion. II someone stands in the v ay of these schemes, < w ti 
though he be the Kabaka, lie is acting against the intro si 
oi Uganda and must be set adde. bir Andrew’ has bta.nl 
called a "Fabian planner.” Hr is not essentially a democrat; 
Me dot's not beliew thru tli<' people of l Aaiui.i will I»• rmd> 
for sell-government lor n «.ny yr.n.. \lranwl u , they mint 
at ec pi w lial is good for them li on* flu -sc wh. • a i :;jinn rtl 
ami know. It is probable di.u I li.«II come in coi-lli- i vitlt 
Sir Andrew again, but if so it will b>* with n .• *i and a (way® a 
\. i 1 1 1 lilt nnch linable applet itlion ol his pei eu.ihiv such us F ' j 
l arelv feel lor otluu men 

When Leslie and 1 Made our pita for the Fa rulers’ Co* 
...-uit’ ' I he Governor w: o obv : ou';lv unhappy. lb* u M u. 
he had dona all he could to restore good relations widi the 
larnn is' movement after the banning of ippo. ,Ie ! ad 
broadened the Co-operative Ordinance to make h mft 
eligible it>r help ami lor pm ;n p.alien m vo-opn aii\C,1 
ginuciies -T knew of this mid bed W the linu 1 i .■ d 
appieciaiion be when he « nine it> examine the hnaneim l 
statement on .ruled to him it w as i a, •mbit: to iu.il. f .. ». 

I urged ot Oieidei. lion, but liooeslb alter what Wo ii I 
hem ! tin previous cvcmiit , it we. dilli. ell to quail* \\i it 
On V*S w i : .{] 

W put the i a e - 1 d « loin p\r, ip in i ' ay al.i. 
would, l ll ak, have .. i hill 1 tl 1‘rjn a.«■*.. and t ve bn 


Vj. ft <*.t itUt,% v >jh 







m kh; \ nt jo >;u v■ 

cm M spoiidciu t: u*ih Sir Andrjv. >ji 1 lie sub- 
,,rt iucc. But this is one of his immovable decisions, the 
d»\ ine imperative which no one cat influence. It was evident 
dui i it * had a genuine enthusiasm for animal preservation. 
Overdoing national parks? All except one of them are small. 
Jwiuing Africans from cultivable land? The land is of poor 
< I milky, and in all community matters a few individuals must 
!)«• inconvenienced lor the many. They would be offered 
reset.th mem. 

j\Bir Andrew’s attitude reflected the characteristic which 
( haw already underlined: he was absolutely confident that 
h*s decision was right and he would put it through whatever 
i ( opposition. B didn’t matter that the whole population 
I Toro was opposed to liim, the royal family, the Council, 
the pi mle. II!; surveyors had reported that this was the 
mo,! suitable place for a National Park, the majority of his 
hxecutive Council agreed with him, the scheme would go 
O.cad. 

1 lei we struck the fundamental differc v between “Fabian 
planners” and dcmoeiats. Democrats cannot believe that wc 
have any right to tm/v r '• .’hanm s on the African people, 
how ver good ) ffiaiiiM • may be. I’heir consent and ro* 
op' iaiion must b» won, even though they haven’t yet 
‘On- 'd If -gov' 11 men! OlhmvO there will be con- 
" ming am goni.i i. ! *ilk I end rsem< fit. bv unrepiesent i- 
*1 »v ( executive council- didn’t [elm 1 ihe protasis of iln 
All mans whom wc rid in I’mo ;n d thrii Prim.. ■* WCK . { \ u . 
\'« a < A l! c people. 

About tl cop; er* nines Sir Aiulunv was more responsive 
lie doesn't want a JOianncdiurg , grow up in Uganda, 
r< petii.ioi <J\\< die.rn Rhodesia's colout war between 
lairop. an and African worker: One of tie* cLusc* in the 
'gr, iit wuh if (Ai'Kidian - "ntp.iny working the mine 
M run s lie. All a alls shall h trained in the: technical 









s; ih should close the d<>. r to il) w rsia s e .(elusion 
>1' Africans from skilled work. He is hoping to house <i.: 
families of African workers near the mines. The intention 
is that the dormitories shall be for single men. 

That sounded better; but there are tvo big issues in line 
background. How will the European exploitation ofjninet d‘ 
in Lganda alTeet the accej ed < im of an African sine? 
Already there is the beginning of a multi-racial state in ;h< 
large Asian population and its domination of Trade. There 
is the smaller European population, which will grow with! 
the coining of mineral companies and secure important 
economic power over the Jives of the j *oph . Even nov the 
Legislative Council membership reflect> a multi-raw ! 
rather than an African state. 

The second issue Is bound up with this. Is it nrressant 
to make long-term com . ssior.s uinnv-nm. yews lU t|iA 
case of copper- to private eom|Miii<\s? Why ?.J uU not ihcv 
principle of the Gr/.ba Scheme be applied i » ill n uma! 
resources, including mineral;/ Wh\ dmuld not tin HgatutH 
Government and the region.il council, representing the ^ 
prnph.* on the ::pot, be brought into partnership with :ui 
r..pi ricj ed Company for the period mccssms to c cate a 
technic.illy trained Ah’can pers* anel? Tim would mean flir v 
provisi at “f capital Irom the Colonial Dr wiopment C» A 4 ! 
poratiun, but returns on mineral exploitation are luth andij 
the c\[)• c^iC ion. would 1 i that i ite Coipo* ati* >*i n uld hr paid 
loo• E, and the p.rwlr eoinp.mv well n nineran d, dn>«n ; 
this initial period. A* the cud of o, as ’ i Sudm the pioperlyM 
would be the jjnijsiosi -ii of die people ol 1 mda. 


1 la \\'( i 1 ivi iUri > lo b - ili eiHt <1 W. \ 1 linsn i . »u r* 


titan Entebbe, bill they wore much in oar minds a:, wo (inwall 
ha* f to Kampala. 1 heie Leslie ni l i .cpoo.J, h* was 10 
attend tl Uiicb i o a»pc’ati\c‘v'onleif in c at Mavi) t, a lohtiJ 


lit iv« 


ad. I w. 


11 ihe stml f 11 at Mala ivir ( » >!U fj 


4 . .. A; -A. 
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Al'Kir VN JOrUNV.Vs 

1 addo.s ; n open-air dcmnnsti.0ion of !li«* A’alioml 
Congress. both these occasions had unusual features. 


Hilltop JwakiTerc, halls and residences grouped amidst 
lasvas -ind gardens, reminded me of an American college. 

I'n 'o years ago 1 had met the Principal at the airport and 
fTud been impressed by his dedicated devotion to his work: 

pci haps the most useful and hopeful work in all East Africa, 
jffifnr at M ike re re students from Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda 
rr iel university standard which makes nonsense of racial 

•'^inequality. Last lime 1 had an hour's di:cu>sion with about 
t w eniy students under the guidance of their English leetur :r: 
Artbi.i time I wa -. taken into a large hall with jog or so students 
am' ]> a*ltaps half a dozen members of the staff. They asked 
pYrV' to speak about my visit to Kenya. 1 

The unusual feature of this gathering was its chairman. 
HBIh r v.ts ; lively I gaiida student, Abu Mayanja by name, 
-p •" J he had just heard of his dismissal from the University 
* f“t It ading a so ike about food. After tie meeting I had a 
h« n Mo-heart talk with him. He w a: the most brilliant 
■nt of hi;? \ : lie wauled to learn with one object: 

yti to 0< ce . I.iin.tr J1 to th • hi nation and advance ol his p< oph:. 

m 'H ‘ ‘Id i -( ih.a tin. fhwernor had oiler d I.hn a rholarship 

J«cV ; ». t mbijclge II lie would ago c t> spend three years in 
1 ’ ’ ' ,,l,1,r:i1 servjin lie didn’t want to accept: Ii. would 
K^-j;;an! Coveminno mtvici a;.n ll-om/l'l u alternative was 
' : ■' ■ ' Uidian « iv r villi ln • ■ - 

; attai'hi d. V\ f l 11 * h da old h I, , •* 

I Mid liiii) Cambridt" could «i\c him more than any 
In no <*ixi\ rsity• uid mirli, i„.i three years in (iovnn- 
non 1 si rvi-a: he a valuabh experience ior later Alric.m 
Eyfesirinriiipi* lie replied In: touldn do ir; it would betray his 
■ 1 I • add i uly n y. ' ' im tbi that, and we talked 

t*1. 1 ' i-'ii. 1 iU'I i 1 1y nian 1 ’ 11 i tls iln i<. U'.il hr .upccr! 

pat t< cl ai li t m<‘ approach Mi Vndrcw ( do n af'.iin. 
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wrote to the (jnwruhi 
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In . i 1 »■ licvi lie made his 

decision before m\ letter arrived. Me offered Myanja * 
scholarship to Cambridge without any obli gallons. i \va 


stirred when I heard diis: it was a generous gesture on 


Andrew’s part, contradicting m\ own interpretation of hit* 
approach to Africans, at least an act inconsistent with it,. 
Mayan ju is now at King’s College, Cambridge. 1 hope Sup 
Andrew' has not regretted his d< c.ision. In the interval bdotty 
leaving Uganda Mukerere’s dismiss* d student became 
Secti laiy of the National i ongress. and he has not hesitated 
to Tilicisr sharply the CoM inor's policies, especially the 
deportation of the Kabaka. To b< sib Ml would still h .< 
been a betray.il of his conscience. 

1 lie turn null ir.uuics of the (.iomovss dem onsh at imi wnc 
two. Id 1st, die meeting itself; ii v. held mi what iipp.-are-cj 
to be .4 football ground, but tin audience didn't gathei 
tn nutssc about tin platform, dice lined the touch- ami gonmB 
lines’ just as though they w >e spectators a a match. This 
well of space is a characteristic of African gatherings. J mrl ’ : 
it repeat i dl\ in Stink n; a an on * k i d occasions we sat d >ug ?* 
the w,•!!:.. In the large hall at Makeieie i li.u'l just It'll it 
was the same; and .here it was again. It do* m’t make fa 
coni u:t with an . tide uce. 

At question-time the lines oi spectators broke. 1 h«; . 
crowds came miming towau! die platform; <\v\ r to hear 
the questions which had no loudspeaker aid, as well as tin? •! 
amweis ovu the mike. U w s thru the dm second mtusunffl 
incident oumred. An African jd.« d. \V* > Id Mr. duukuaj/’l 
vomnir.nt on the hut that l ump- ns had rmmlei<d more 
natives in th « ol »nif than natives had killed leu - p< cik? 
before ! mild ensu Ign alius ,* -a/i, ;• dm podding, 

jumped in. 


r> ^ f < >• 

1 hat prnvocatLvt que n n wa put 1>> a police »g *nl > ' 


l*c Said. “1 shall not .ink 


out ipea 


kei I III'..' cr •*. 
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1 

i !»• * w»uv m'ics oi auger from the ciowd a. r aimt ;l.<* 
C|I1* ;«(inner, who quickly slid away. Police agent! I had Iu.fi 
i'. * 11 y stirii incidents at m\ conferences two years ago, when 
African organisations were banned; but now? I was puzzled. 
Keanus assured me that he knew the man. 

Then the final dramatic occasion; a farewell party given 
bv the National Congress to Leslie and me at the exclusive 
Imp* rial Hotel. Everyone was there -the Kabaka and the 
Queen, Government officials, a few Indians, ever,- African 
of influence with wives anil daughters. It might have been 
a leceptiou at ari Embassy in London: cocktails on the 
balcony, a long, laden table in an inner room, where we 
helped ourselves io an astonishing variety of eatables. An 
uj eheM j.•- played. It must have cost the Congress a fortune. 

J went from group to group bewildered. Two years ago 
tin . Africans wet. hiding in tin* fore. s or in prison. 
Musazi himself was in exile. Yet here were Government 
officials and the K.-baka, a deputation to whom in iq.ju had 
-mv. rimed the riots- here they were drinking and l.mghing 
wi !i them ! Mon 1 iian that. 1 wo years ago tu> African dared 
t * cun .- tie. Imperial rimel. For Europeans only! Now this 
pail 1 , joveu b) Afiirans to two M.Ps. l 1 i 11 !• • notorious lor 
\h\ u opposition to tie colour bar! 

before tin • ■ * uiug ended un hk idem emphasised the 
ir .Hi.. I' r'inatiun Out* m.ui was thro a ii out of the hotel and 
\u was • Km opr.i n. ill had g Ue-« I 1 bed, pushed his Way 
lit!" ,gh tie gur; . nd abused and thiralenrd mi r ] hi' 
i i.Iian proprietor of tla Jmtei raved i isty seme by sum- 
moiling two big-liuEjei 1 African poio-rs to throw him out. 
'In- \ each tool: an ipii, mimed bm.all , and almost lifted 
tla pi oirsi nig European te t hr door. I was the moie im- 
tires.a-d )■ ■< ui.se [ hud jmt c.ornc from Kenya, where Africans 
Ktfc iill baued from hotels. 




I ml 


tin 


u.ii.ii imihiue suitable to the 


occasions 




i ko.'i niK jiM-'OiJ to men t, io/tiuai. 
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i tin KabiKa; VV(. laughed a'. i;<» k y oi (I’M* ! . >1 


meeting and, hearing the orchestra pla) Ing jazz, 1 asked it.* 
Queen, attractive and slim, to dance. She looked at r 
husband, a little pained. 

“There is no dancing,” he said, disconcerted. I tv a si 
puzzled. Ignatius drew me to one side. 

* he Eukiko—the native Parliament—has banned 
European dancing as immoral,*’ he whispered. 1 

I laughed. I have never seen more physically exciting 
dances than those of Uganda, even though men and women 
do not dance together. In fact', we did dance. We had a 


private farewell party alter this impressive, public party, 
and a good part of the orchestra accompanied us. 

Next morning we left Uganda. The colony s . on the 
eve of new dilliciilties. The deportation of the KabnU, rlio'fr 
Congress boycott of goods m the shops, a i,. stall ,a 
emergency, Prers trials,- and yet I had, and still have, 
renewal hope. Ijj two years 1» adv i>. had cnwrgrd fi «m JB 
exile and jungle to the Imperial Hotel. Tic Yliiean ni(w$H 
ment was funetioning openly again. Many reionns had been 
introduced. 

The way ahead to democracy is still hard, and there nay 
the complications ol the Asian and European ’arcs. iv»t 
likely to grow less with industrialisation. But it African ! 
leaders air wise is veil as courageous and British oprclS 
Kcntaticcs, both at Westmiaster and Entebbe, are cnligia- , 

< nrd enough to encourage '.sent and co-operation, 11»is 
model Protectorate” in.iy yet beenna die lir> w/lf-govenimg 
British colonv in ]• , Africa. 


1 Si- Aiulr.v/ Ci.lin, v. ,r it> <> p tt ru - «• il,.' . Mr. lie '.u\: ,< .{'irnltyjl 
to ._>i- 3 c* rlir t.viki’t.u Ivt11. 
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KENYA BEFORE MAU MAU 


. il'MO KENYATTA met me at Nairobi. I IkkI known him 
thirty years ago ’.hen lie was exiled in London, a popular 
‘figure at I.L.P. Summer School socials, draped in leopard 
••irtkiir and brandishing Ins : pear, a scorching lecturer on the 
■Wrongs of his people, lost penniless i»i Paris when atu tiding a 
^Hrolutionary cnnQ r<* ice. He seemed unchanged; acquilinc 
Rleamre tall a cloak over his shoulders, an ivory-topped 
hi his hand, sometimes smiling radiantly, sometimes 
; severe, a fascinating showman. 

This was my fu.t visit to Kenya, in 1950. On my second 
. v : it two yeais later the Kikuyu leader was already in 
g prt * ’it. I shall have much to sa\ ol'Iiim before t lib story ends. 

Jrarii. Yea .done. I h del me that hundreds of Africans 
had to Eastleigh Airport, whet*; the long-distance 

ftplane: toiuh down. I Ik had not expected im: on the 
Ahnnl. '-i vn.e lioni Entebbe. Only at the l. 1 momat had 
h a!i; « cl the mistake. 

I gm mto Ills ear and n . set out i.u KLinbn. latci t 
Man Man stronghold, when ! was t> .stay with the r\- 
Scnioi CJJiit fb »T tli« Lilavutr I,,. U r , sldriecl the Covernmeni 
jfc buildings, a I; rge modern hi.., k, with ; wdrns ab »m t|,r in . 
■ The in. in streets we a bioat: v ul su! 1 1 filial ,- .n nc Ih 1 iKlr 1:»• w 
Hhugr e»j»s, funds, Ik ' Is and !: ien building'; Lu rly of 
Bwood oak, : mall Jiojks, mhos, des. On 1 lie yaumimU 
Mi e Ai« i«*iuia, Indians, lairop'uns, 'nubs, du nun mostly 
dli the Indian women hi saris } African 
V i III* r di I rge oar-limes. J did not sre members ni 
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Vs ‘ ! races walking togcJiei. Musi ol ..hr 3'uropeau m< i. 
were in shot is. 


Vv e passed a mosque with shining onion dome and a large 
s«. bool for Indian boys with spacious buildings and placing 
iidds. liieu a bcautilul suburb, with houses half-hidden 
among trees, gardens splashed with the bright colour of 
blossoming shrubs, ihc* ostales ran down to n liver anil a 
wooded valley. I lowers were everywhere. 

Across a bridge we (’ante to the eoilee farms, rows ujtrn 
tow> of (’ark green bushes, neat and | ios| rous. Sudde d\ 

! the harms changed to bananas, untidy with the large lea e 
stiaggling to the ground. We had entered the kihuvu 
Reserve. Africans were not illovvol to grow coffee. 

Ill- pi drsti iim-'i Ix-cainr rntirrly Alrii an, men with open. 
diirt.>, ll.mnel ti onsets, their shins •ometimes hanging • >v 
llieirhousrrs. I was sltorf. il to vre women brill uiulei hr. ivy 
loads, big bundle * ot \voi >d, di nin ', ol w a ire, ea n J mi i heir nd 
shoulders, vi ippeil round their Ion heads, marked prrm.m 
I ently by the sU.iin Some limes men atnunpanied them, 
y v walking a IV w steps ah id, but new a sharing the bimlnh*" 






Tattle, under (he charge ofehilchru, pull, d at the grass at 
tie side ol dir road. livery h.w miles two or three little 3 
shack-shi»ps Stood back from dir rn,al, the e .urtyard in H|j 
front a market, vegetable, sp rad on the ground. 

We turned down a hue Iroin the main road and dtcijfl 
imdrr the shadow of in. into a rongl dr e tluomdi a 1 
li J Id gale. W r t urved a beam, and tin ' r • icing n•:, Ik \. »• id 
nu f: ol gra . is a picture-book lump low tie- it k-wulf j 

n,v ly th* Woodwork uewh pan 1 ul in . blue, 

rimiiugly than. On the In'i.oin moo l an old smili ig ni.m, 
do* M d in a neatly pii 1 sei! gi 
wmiien in woiiadny clothes, wiili luaini L» 

* hirl Koiu.,, i»r md his \vi\< 


\ MIU, Hid b\ Ins Sill. I. VS if »t 

s. Kx-S. niyr 


1 ho e\-t Jiiet Imp 1 i ll in * hi s vvi\e:. shook 1 incA.alul l wan 
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sil11 1 ,- uom win h might have been in ate 
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Erighsh bungalow, dec]) armchairs, a settee*, a polished rable, 
I •" ,,s > • wireless set. IV.o younger men had come out on 

liw balcony, sons of the Chid; Mbiyu, Vhom I had known 
in London during his student days, and diaries. Mbiyu. 
s' m Kenyatta, ' as the founder of the independent African 
.dmo! .uul training college, which later were suppressed as 
Man Mau nurseries: a jolly plump man, a fine head, a 
gurgling laugh and gleaming white teeth. Charles, later 
to become a chief, less disliked by the Europeans, is not Su 
pVt si tally impressive, but possesses a quirt charm and 
reasonableness. We we * soon drinking tea, served bv a 
twin servant in white robes and green turban. The women 
hud disappeared. 

1 was warned before coming to Kenya that I could not 
possibly live with Afri : 111 s. Among those who advised me was 


a woman nor only with an inornate knowledge ol Africa, but 
wlm is hardened to discomfort, bhc was lor two years in a 
J t pm esc prisoners' camp. Nor has sir ra« • prejudice; she 
do\• . her lif» to i A.nial freedom. Her warning not 

Urn. mi, illy shook me; I was pieparcd for the worst. But 
Nta'' v ( re, fear less justified, i co 1 Id noi have b*•< n moiv 
" ‘ ‘haul . s 1 this Kiki.su bun ilow. 

^ be t* 1 I w. u< licioiiv. 1 had a < nmioi table bed. TJu*i'< 
a Was j !' * 1 M.h 1 1 hot Willri At ;li*- 1).»« 1. u! il bungalow \va ' 

UU 1 nejish sty le I.uatmv moo -.amury than many [ have 
I) m the Kii li'li lui-iio v-a* i)de« d, t i i» unlm ; was 

vo gi ■ at that if seems to me almost presumptuous l< li’.t J u bf . • / 
lit] ngtt. 4 


din < if It «im. ivuer Iro.u an English home was tin ' pu ;i .. 
of* tJj< Women md children, They lived in a kraal r j0 r,Z 
W^ r ds aeav T didn't min their huts grouped in a uv:\t i 
h hut thev v ei. well built and all about 11ie.ru V v tl M <v. 

{ * * n * l be i t hief h I a ufi.ii and younger wife, the 
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t * lrr °1 • * MnftW baby. Except for welcome and line IE 
liu ' vvas the orly woman I ever saw in the bungalow, and 
that was only for a moment. On the. morning of iny departm e 
the ex-Chief brought his five wives into my room to say 
goodbye. .1 hey stood in a row whilst lie recited their names 
and their qualities. 

My host is one ot the most remarkable men I have met.M 
How old he is no one knows: he was born beibre births went 
recorded. Eighty at least he must be. He cannot speak 
English; he cannot read or write. I'm h ■ is a Nature’s;,; 
gentleman, with more culture in his little linger than many 
"educated men possess. In manner he is strangely b< aeiifui 
and gracioir. with the gentle voice of a woman aid die* 
smile oi a child. I will not .say lie i • n<*vei bitter; the vmg.s 
from wliich Africans stiller, and limn whuh lie has suffered, 
mil- him deeply. Pm these moments aie rare, la i .. sinei tr 'ti 
Christian, practising hi, faith even in u h .ana’l ij in K , s ,\s | 

k aluavm 




saying grace beloo tm ah. lh bomghi l» 


to first principles when v.c discussed anything principles** 
ot* luim. ii brotherhood, equality, liberty. He did it h\ J 
r way of parables, so that 1 was constantly lcminded, of lhr*fa 
Bible. 

I here are ft \ men whose personality I have tout bed nv> f ’tjjJ| 
ilosely in a bin ( :u quail it ante. 1 see me 1 to have know n him jjj 
lin all ttrm v hen, two years filer, ai tin beginning •>! (Ik 1 
Man Man violence, the ex-Chief wa char,c l with murder, 

1 knew without, a diadmv doubt that he was nt, 

I le was ;u quilted. 

Alter tea Kenvatta molt red aw.v on son;*' evr.md. Tim 
e\-Chir! took my mu and led me to the ;;.u« n md I mu. 
Mhiyu W allied l)tsi(le US to inn i [H • t \\r \a iit > 1 1 »• •: h t rre|f A 

to the lane alone which the mi- leul r,.m« 

* ' When s 



I »111#*r » , si 




als your ox/’ the old man was s ayin^, 


killed ami i * i a»'d and c.Ut ; One m lot’g* I. 
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i* \U dryout land, especially iitH.nl>.. tk can ncvu 
lo»;.\i t. ll i'j nl. aw. there, ils nv<-s which were dear friends, 
it:, little sin ams. it if: a bitter presence.” 
rf Mbiyu pointed the: moral, The land on the other side of 
'•}nhe lane once belonged to the ex-Chid*. It now belonged to a 
European farmer. It was appropriated for European posses¬ 
sion with the rest of the White Highlands and tlu* only 
Compensation offered was the value put upon its trees. The 
eX-Chief declined to accept th • money: that would have been 
to recognise* the right of th • theft. Wlnit comment could I 
illake « xccp* an exclamation of indignation? 

‘ I noticed that the European farm was lined with coffee 
plants. flic old man’s eyes lit up as 1 pointed to them, 
lie had been the fist African farmer to grow coffee in 
BKenya. What was his toward? His plants were uprooted 
and he was forbidden to grow more. He defied the order. 
Mgam his crops were uprooted. 

I Later that evening the English District Officer came to 
Ofiee me and 1 asked him the reason foi the ban on African 
co!)ee-growing. J he fear that plant disease would pi ad t<» 

H|th< neighh< an« t 1 • European i tiie , 1 was mid. V* a« Koinange . 
■fiih in uinpi-ieui t imu i ‘ N >, lie w i; a good firmer, but one 
j^KQ$nu|d uni dilfi'iUi iU hovarn one African and another. 

Why n*»t? Win a«'i iii ike eompe-l«-i»i * rathii than colour 
A tf o< « a ion for Imming Ih .i ' ouk! In . .iminislrativHy 

j <1dl' ih He.ad* tied ih»- I )i a j irt ( )lli<«a nl. a wink ,.u(l ■ 

Rtt i * in, it Alih an l.mmr o • • »H» e tlu berries limn if,- c 

la a • .p» an lai ui; u oiifl IiimI if it ^ ay into llu M’rit an .tun 

RH (Jii nalivi |licit Is voi.t >< < to lh.it ! Iiadti . u ( ian 
mi e holid.uit\ had ;»mn so l.irl 
| A third pcvsoual injumu diovi the ulni from t) lt \ 

j0jP*hi»d ft't is In spoke ',1 n. ! |<; had staned a tw-mill wiih . u 
costly pi oit. Ili had la .ii i.fld *ii.it In must not une. a. 

J cl'd not /nithcr the icason, though the cx-( hiei 1< p Ul} 

»|| 
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fiat it \v.,> again laco tliscriniina^an. I 4 or \i\ir,: tl 
plant had lain idle, rake the hind across the lane, it is a bun i 
presence. 

We wandered back past the bungalow and the kra, 1 over 
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the ridge of a hill. The Farm stretched away into the valley, 
where there was a eluueh and a children's recreation ground. 
The c\-Chief had donated the land for both. I knew that a 
• section of the African Chun h had broken aaa ; from the 


European missions (of which more I.der,*, and assumed that 


the little spired grey building belonged to the Independent!. , 
j No, Mbiyu told me, it was i European mission church. The 
-contrast gripped me. On one side ol the ianxi, land which 
had brm forcibly taken Ikun the African for a European* 

On the other side, land whn h had been given b\ the African 
lor Kuropeau i lnm I*. 

At our evening meal, l ; which lb in.urn had i< tinned, 
there wa‘ led wide. The ex-( 'hief did nol tal.• i* and I ini v 
,' |,ot sure thal Charles did. V ■ it I'-:.'! t r any of niy com* , ' 
pauiuns t" tak. il s’ Prohibition is in force fm Alii 01. I 
, 0U |d be server’ unlit l.e. er in a restaurant in Nairobi, not 
]omo or Mbiyu but l do nol know if the law extended tog 
African homes. It did to picnics in the open air. Anyhow,djj 
I such a law would not have deterred my friends. The wine • 
would have lasted all the belter as a symbol of defiance oflbcv 1 
- colour bar 

Afterwards wc bad a lupn pobucnl discussion. Siiae die . 1 
;tit't of M.ut M ol 1 bar i nlteu thought bark to IjM 
Was join. > : im ' re 01 a.is be deliberately binding 1 ' ffj 

1 suit ere, the nlhctai vie\ that lit was |>ei;innim; to nigativa^ffl 
. Man Man bi f >ie iiyy e. lc illy v roue l I ■ \.ho|e put | o'ltjt^j 
<>| mu talk w;i' mi ,- t■ ml oppm luii’uit . lot coustiiat" ailjn 
Abb.. 1 activity, it vas <luim, this e\eniiM- vs • pl umed thfl 
I ..nut Pet il ion m the House ol Commons, afterward# »i|piddBK« 
or thumb-marked by by.000 Aliicami in Kenya. We anaii|(e l 
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rmatiun from Kenya to Condon, »>.> 
gioup of M.Ps. coulc! be constantly raiding issues in die 
Mouse. 1 was askecl to iequ< t Government House to lift the 
ban on tin- Kikuyu Central Association, Our whole non- 
vusuti'ui aimed at building up an African movement which 
would us*- existing political opportunities ancl demand more, 
including of course elected, members in the Kenya Legisla- 
li\ c Council. 

Kcnyatta was foremost in urging and planning nil this. 
Ifjumo were, at this time, forming the cells of Mau Man, as 
llu* anihoHlies in Kenya allege, would he have encouraged 
Air. cans to look to \V\.stminster by a petition and by brief¬ 
ing M.Ps.? Would he have ihrust into the public gaze, the 
k C.A., which the officials hold was the source of Mau 
Alan? Would he have discussed In detail with us the next 
steps for African advance along polith.il lines in Kenya? 
It 1 sits doubtful. He gave every evidence of sincerity and 
must have been a supremely good actor if he was misle iding 
un. 
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that a 



i v,\ s . till in bed next morning, munching toast end drink- 

ng n t, wiit 11 I had my firrt engr jement; a it fn m tho 

.. rt t ,iv « at at ive of Oil* <>( iS i i i ‘ la .« J.uropr.ai iiev, spupt r ?>, 'yj 
\Vt got n ; but 1 1 it first qursdon hi* put .staggered me. 
Why w i I i vying with an Alihan. 1 replied that 1 had 




b‘ r n ur. u 1 t e* 1 by Al» u ..r , ih.ii l hurl krn 
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Mbiyn in f .ondon and had gladly a.a • pted ihr ho,\pii lily 
In lathe lh ‘Ik n't 1 knots th ■ tin w; ,n t d me, thal it 
BfwJH in.prrceflnited lui* * Uritibh ' I.Ik net o> suy at (enniw 
nieul 1 louse ot at hast in a b uopean hotel f Didn't I realise 
thal mail) Kiirope, i * h it that I had dol'd) r«ncl\ allround 






, tin m ? I replied tl..u thi 1 not my intention, that m\ on | v 
Kfliends in 1‘enva were African and I had nalurally come to 


1,1 

;/^Ptheni, ill ' 1 I didn I dilh I e|n I ' k‘ L* live* 1 j ‘ i < • i i ), \ v J , lrV( , 

d • b i • hati, uid that i 1 1. ai-j omi ig ii• . morning would |>, 
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j;r.N\A uri-ORi a .it* \i\i 
.it Government House. M\ visitor mv: that i 




sincere, hut remarked that 1 had no idea how insulted man / 
Europeans f it. I certainly hadn't. This was a revelation <•(' 
colour prejudice which dumbfounded me. 

Let me say at once Hi. t I didn’t sense this prejudice when 
an hour later I met the Acting Governor and ids lirst of. tali' 
at Government House. The ex-Chicf and his son Chari- * 
came ith me in tin car. We travelled into Nairobi and du u 
swung away a few miles to a magnificent* mansion in a [.ark. 
The Koinangrs waited outside white* 1 was shown, in. i was 
sorry to miss the Governor, Sir .Philip Mitchell. who was on 
leave. His two lieutenants gave nu: the friendliest of \\tI com 
and w r sat in annehairs and talked lively wit out any feeling 
of conflict. It was ven .lifleretU from Uganda, w hi i< 1 had j 
just paid my lirst < hilly ollu ia! v i• i :. 


\\\ began m talk about die foul problem. ! l ed diemj 


how, w hui a young Socialist, I had bran I>i > 1 1 kt up .m i he 


books of J)t. .Novj'mh keys and M icgiegor U. Ih 


Acting Governor laughed. 

“So was J," he said cheerily “Their book.; were pail of 
mu curriculum as Indents for the ( < louial Sendee and Tvc 
lies » tin pot ten ill m. 

So we had our point of contact at once. I hcaoi, what [ J 
have often heard since, that the White Him lands hand* d 




over fei 1 ‘uroptMu net rpalam wete varum land*. I tiled km i 


i use of die e oCIhiel. J'h.si was an exception. 1* v • 
pressed upon me that « ven if ilie White Mi d lands wenjH 
made available to d <* Alticanr., ‘die problem o. f. tribe,* 
crowded on lie i? r< m i . e . won!*! noi In: solv« l. 1 , lr <! 

thiit llm d- i 11 a i. as iitieTl f 4 lade euhiv ahi. , . Ik. 1 
il (lout in Slid >'■ 1 was had dial • v -ukl In costb 


•*Mla'l 
nd that 


the tv il [iroblen -as th- lie ompf truce o! \ 111 * 


>n i. 


Hern 


I asked w helhei r\-< luet i\ *’ iuv’ 


, Hupcteui. ai 


id 




\\h\ he had Iv h stopped growing voile-. Mis ■ mpclrtiqrij 




mkf# 
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idnthk-d, hul African coiiee-growing ndjou lug Ktu« 
ran farms would generally be dangerous; Africans in mu>- 
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distant districts were being trained to cultivate coffee safely. 
\Vhy should riot competence rather than colour be made the 


lest? Such a test, I was told, would arouse feuds and bitter¬ 
ness. We didn’t got veiy far with this, but I was assured that 
the Government was looking at the problem in a broad way " 
and that Sir Philip Mitchell was submitting a proposal for 
/ consideration by the British Government. It turned out 
Ml Jut* a to be a Royal Commission, though its terms of reference 
did not include land redistribution. 

'flic At ting Governor was interested in flie suggestion j 
that tin Kikuyu Cemral Association should be allowed to 
gwlinn tfon again on political lines. He said Government 
I I louse would b< ready to discuss tliis with Kenyatta and the 
jpjv-Chicf. 1 conveyed ihis i.<> my host and his son when l 
|P*4.joinrd (hem in the ear and they weie. excited by tiled 
new. . I want to lie accurate in my reporting of events and 
tuiist thereli n add that this offend discussion did not take 
K pi kv. I don't know the* reasons which p: evented a response 
on tin* Alia an ade. The history <>l Kenya might h i\< been 
div|< » t nt if tin* npj ii tunity imd fiern .ico pled. 

i w diivi u out t" :jee the training <. enti ¬ 
tle Kikuyu independent lioolu. Joino 
de « 1 1 , 1 w ». i;e\i t*» ilie di iver, 
di «ai : ion. One ineidem cn n>uic 
■ trn.ai vivid!) in my mind. \\ < < nine to a shop ...lhy‘ 

win re then \ , an Mra*»rdiit >ry collection ol tn s. It v , s 

j a \ f ougli all he \ an* « . in i Gnv*u iio»A pm k at Entebbe 
g *■•»!’ i* d li. I i a 1 . h. 1-• ••!' Hop!* d \i\ i a, we ir < n.-, a |e<l j n 
- t!a -|* i Kelp .Mi. - ‘ppr»l lie . ai and to! 1 me tli.U life, waM 
t.V» r hn ‘ ! ‘ - Ah !< ; * ia- a lit, wli.ru- know I, due of 

|tyue* s and planis \'.. ’ i f ? ’a lied l»\ any man, Fan op t an or 

/diH.un \\i had not line to visit tin mu- ay, but i| u 




That 


abei n»vf* 

lor it i. her# in if 
K*ai) a11a n ' in lie i*;u k « I 
an id \s « ha* I a nn in*a able 
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Hion of its uncanny bc.au ly ii the sun ami slutdov. of 
Ib.at afternoon stirs me still, i have never heard of the 
nursery again. AVhat has happened to it and the African 
naturalist in all the savagery which has since swept ovt r 
Kikuyuland? 

A\ e passed a woman balancing a ten-foot trunk of a youpg 
tree on her left shoulder. A few steps ahead was her husband 




i carrying nothing. 'I he woman staggered. 1 wanted to gel 


v./ 

out, but Kcnyatta stopped me. He said my intervention 




would be resented a* much by the worn,in as by tin* man, 




1 his incident started off our discussion. 

What \vas J uno doing about the sen •'tide of Kikuyu i 


linen: He had been married to an i tiglishwoinan whilst 


be lived with us, a woman who had remained heroically' 
loyal to him. Alter < xpmin,.-mg t |,e , tp.al companionship 
' of man and worn u in England. liow could h< countenance | 
Kikuyu prm lire? His reply as to tell m< ..t .m | t .. I, j, m m 


who had si: I him the ipiestion In loo . I ‘In - r neli.-lim.inr 
was sitting in a dci k chair on his balcon) in the middle ofthnw 
al’tenii - 011 . 

"I asked him whei his wife was,” chuckled Jumo. “She 1 
was putting clothes through a mangle in the kitchen, ai» S 
hard s oils as carrying lirewootl on yotn ba. k." 

I atn personally conscious every day ol tin hard wuiKol .<i 
V la, dish housewife, hn?e work i. never don. hm I mid 

- i It I 

nd 5 




Jomo thh was no uiuswt i. 

*1 tribal lift? Ukt was a divi ion of work briwccn mon 
Women which nstucird ivnything to do with tin table* 
tin* gallic in?.; ol food out water ami wood (or ilu: ho, Uv^I 
wiimni; hut. In 1 :. ivv 11 o i *. ,i> i 1 1 cni. I ha.i hr m. iv. v 
h cl^ni i hro a « )ia ngcil r. 1 i o »n*«Inj > I u i \. * n • j t *n »»»d w < mir nj 
4 must ( oni* that 4 i would j^i» w*. with rdm .Hum and irom die* 
Ni " 1 1 .mil i >li ! ic.d UliMadon of I lie people. I <»r - d hut 




■ t 

HoUrgrd lluii it was th< lit n[ Kilo\u hud* > ' 

t i* 


tl . m.s 
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inibafe ill' hango. A few days Inter l was to address the 


' oiigi'-: of the Kenya African Union. I asked Jomo whether 
l could broach this subject. 

“It’s (iynaniite, but. have o go,” lie laughed. 

I. had read lvenyatta’s Facing Mount Kenya, a brilliant 
anthropological study of Kikuyu customs written for his 
degree at rlu London School of Economics. There was much 


in the old clan democracy which attracted me: the election 
Of the Council of Elders, the family loyalty, and, a specially 
ertppy feature, the age group loyalty, the feeding by every 
b6v mid girl that cadi child born in the same year was a 
brother nr sister, a loyalty that persisted through life. But 
once more the woman question arose. Why were girls as 
well .v hoys circumcised at puberty, a quite different 
operation in its effects in the. two eases? Why women’s 
tircumeis on? I asked KenyaUa. 

lie said it was an old tribal custom witu the object of 
I '-se rving drginity heforc mart iage. By scraping die clitoris 
tin icnsury nerves vliidi r;,ponded to sexual excitement 
Wcii temoved. Thu:; a girl had no pliy ie.d desiie fc>r inter* 
I'.omse 't was only by internal < ontact that exeiuaneni could 
l» oo'i .id in that pan <>l the hotly, ml (liis uas prohibited 
b> stii't •'U.a.iiiii until alt. r man i . . Tin adolescent male 
ifb.tt*«e va:. satisfied without iuteicom m-. Members ol an age 
B 1,1(1 'brir club-lmt, wlt.-to they wm pumitnd to 
*b''l "w tiler, the girls naked ext epl lb. a skit t diawn lightly 
bet ,vt i'll Ilt.tr legs. I II.- hoys had ie|i. | and the ynk n-- 
ip • iiH.ti 


J expo ..o :d siirpn e th it u ,? cu-tom worked, but Kenyan., 
il -a. 1 1 red rite that in the old l.m hi, it did. lie ,. ;U e tin . 
ti. u ol llu Masai Iribe, \dii< h also p miir adn|is,,m s ( ,j- 
"d’" " l" det-p log, tliei 'ml vdc It decs n<,| j ;i ,:li, 

v-oo '-rt’s t it. tmiei'iioii. I'h, Masai ire ridden with vm. ,. ,,| 
<li.. ms wtii’li .. i now it among the Kikuyus |„. (u(r 
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went into the* towns to work on e .single person's 
wage, leaving their wives on the reserves. I have not checked 
the truth of the claim that the old Kikuyus wen* free from 
venereal disease, but its extent among the Masai is notorious. 

I would not say that Kenyatta defended women’s cir¬ 
cumcision; he explained it. I remained unconvinced. There 
1 is dispute as to whether the operation causes pain to a woman 
in subsequent intercourse. I doubt whether there is truth in 
the charge that it causes more deaths in childbirth, Bill it 
| 1 svems to me entirely wrong to safeguard virginity by the 
surgical limitation of a woman’s physical reaction. I am not 1 
sure that the absence of this experience does no* afiret a 
• woman’s personality, ('ertainly there is a marked difference 
in the whole bearing of a Buganda woman and a Kikuyu 
woman. It is rignilie mi (hat it is the races of masculine 
Jo domination which practise women’; circumcision, not only 
the Kikuyus in Kviiya, but the Arab races ot the Sudan and 
a North Ali tea. 

\YY reached the leather.’ training college, a huge green % 
r space ol sevi ral acres doited with wooden huts. In tin centre 
4 a stone building was being erected by volunlar labour, 
spacious and impressive in design. I was shown round by the 
Principal, an old : Indent ol Makercic College, but scholars 
and staff were on vacation and 1 could not get a dr u* idea wj 
of methods and curriculum. The teacher, are apparently^ 

- It .lined by • tnal piarfice, beenus ihe I ngc huts whi«. h we 
entered weic classrooms, fitted tin* lei l nical Iraming m 
woodwork and matntakil : as v< II as fu teat hing the thuejjS 
Rs and moii 

In i distant coinei cure Ivmyalt As headquarter«, the m 
mos clnbm in thati heel hutment I hud sren in Aliica, the: 1 
1 thatch and walls flawless, large rooms, library* bedmom, 

Irg kitchen, firnished tastefully and nm ' i J>h llnot were 

shelve-* louvdcd wiili book:,, anduopoli di d, oLstoiienl, ^ r 

4 . M 

%-v.y ^ . , - - v 








w \Uy. \ :■/ j a ur n r, v.s 
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n 'liMt 'I will), :> strong bias towards Mai\ist works. 

()n the walls were photographs of Lenin, Paul Robeson ami 
Nehru. Jomo was proud ot his library, and as he took one after 
anothei iiom his shelves and pressed them back he spoke 
whh a genuine love of his books. I liked him more at this 
moment that 1 had ever done. 

WV heard the noise of rhythmic clapping,, and when wo 
wem. into the open a large rirdc of women, more than ioo, 
ware darn ing and c hanting. They were dressed in brightly 
coloured clothes, which was a change. The women I had 
si m on the. (arms and roads were drably and raggedly 
dressed compared with the women of Uganda. This was 
evidently a special occasion. Sonic of the women wore , 
flowers in their hair. Nearly alJ of them had bangles hanging 
P from tlieii ears and around their neck and arms. 

Hu: dancing was very different from Uganda dancing. 

| h .. cpt fi>i i woman who went into the centre of the circle 
K to lead the chanting, no dancer h it her place, fhe move¬ 
ment were, stiif and upright, bending of bodies, legs and 
m s up and ducii. It was rt drill rather than a dance. 
Ulwn women outside. the circle moved round, twigs in then 
jTl'-mds, '• N m htiig th • IhUIuuj oi anv woman who was out of 

the whole ellrt i v, i, imj>re,sjve. lie movements 
jL^were <%KI ill li»nh r , aud - ti on; I . iti hed f, half an hour 
| and flu! not kcc a iniM:.k< H - women wue tircU ss, (|,e * 
i haul and the moiinns |-u iviiny with the regulatity o( a 
' ' I v r; told that tht^ t "iilil go On li 

: V:’’ r,r <,HKr W0lfU?,f ■ lllr,c hminine appeal about 

their movement.,, certainly none of the .ex appeal expressed ‘ 

§§ 'V ,J * ani,il ,, ' hu,, 'h 1 "omTh.i whether this w M : a retire-3 
ffigti!' U<HI ,,M ‘ r,l ‘ ' 11 oi on u s ein uuu i inn. 

( ) th. i . * : i . _ \JBTj 
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0,1 U " w, y 1 ; '• ' 11 .1 and l I .liked pnluUv.i 


* *»'• laud hungn fiom wlnth the Kikuyu 




1 other tribuj . 
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' i tl humiliation of flip African squatters on 1 1 1 • 

European forms (“as though this were not our country'*), 
the hunger wages in the towns the high cost of poslxo (a 
maize-flour, the African staple food), the overcrowding, 
the absence of any elected African members on the Legisla¬ 
tive Council, the domination of the Europeans, the need o. 
expand the membership of the Kenya African Union to dl 
the tribes. On all these issues I was at one with Kenyatl.i. and 
I must again say that not once did lie give a i int that he v . s 
contemplating anything beyond accepted political organisa¬ 
tion and activity. He was confident in the growing s I! 
reliance ol the Kikuyu, bm nc ct in one phrase did lie 
suggest that lie foresaw, much less planned, tie violent <• and 
atrocities of hl.au Mau. 

We got hat '. for our delightfully served .v ,w, and tlujtt| 
relaxed, listening to the uircles.. I retired c. !y < • my room 
to make my daily notes of happenings and com ersatton . • 
and then to sleep. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


FAREWELL TO KENYATTA 

r 

Our c ak PUT.LED up behind a lorry standing to the side 
of the read beneath a steep bank. It was stocked with large 
Stone blocks. African men and women were queued on tlu* 
gi.us, moving up singly .o shoulder a block, struggling up 
the bank under its weight. Kikuyu women are mostly .mall 
and ihey looked like midgets, bent almost double under their 
loads. Fite men were nearly on all fours as they climbed. 
(1 remarked mischievously 1o Albiyu and Jomo that this 
Was the fust time I it.id seen men carrying anything!) 

Ou lhe. held at the top men were conslinoting the walls 
of • long ball mu <t the direction of two trained builders. 
Tlu y w< ie working hard, but with laughter and song. It was 
a 1 1 .ij p; s< one, dospin the heavy labour under a scorching 
I best were volunteers building an independent African 
v I mol. I w.i.. move. I by llieii'enlViu iasm. 

, Work stopped a.. Mbivti and Jomo app uctl, and I h d to 
»*y •' h'w wo; • in ilu ...wealing group wliicii gal lined about 
11 I l> ai ii< tl tlu.i devotion to cilia mi ion ••nit beyond build 
hit "'Inn die S. Ia.nl v,..s *.jji uni ||„ |,,units would pay 

(«•« • high' r til ill llm.. 11,lid .,1 |f„. ,(Plant • mvtrniucnt 

mu! Iihssmn ■ !.Is. I ha.' m vn urn anywhere passion I n 

know ledgt like this. 

"Ilu peoph n disc that < ilu. lion the ley in equality 
with the while , laid Joint . hi. ryes shining. 

F ' viMir,| two lund.ed i hn ... | ,. , n ts and children 

JjK»d b< ' ll eollc, ini t. inn la. ' In i h ah a. sun ■ 1 i 1 1 ii c . | 

’.vliil't dir |i.u.-m. cl.\jd iu rh, tun What, iiUeivsied 
was tl,. elosi . ouno.iiim he .seen ilu intli puulent 
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irau Church and these sc.Imols. Ai owe, an African 
parson in a dog-collar was the Headmaster. \t the uthn, 
the proceedings began with prayer, an African officiatin'.* 
v ^th the eloquence and emotion of a Welsh prachnd. Jonu» 
stood reverently at his side. 

Were these schools really nurseries of Mau Mau? This 
was not alleged at the time and I did not investigate. True 
the atmosphere was passionately African, but theie was no 
suggestion of violence and h.it red. To me there was only 
kindness: \\ ces which glowed with smiles. That would have 
been difficult to stimulate in children if they were taught to 
hate all whites. 

On our journey between these* schools I asked about tin 
Afric an Church. We got back i > women s circumcision: the 
split from the European missions a- w on this isstu . All 
the Protestant Chin hes, except flu Church of 'rigkm !, 
declined to accept a mcmbcia any Atrican family whie 
practised the eustom. fie Anglican Chunli (bnt;lii .n.ain 
it, but held t! at this ritual of adolescen e was t<>< 


deeply* 1 




embedded in tribal life to eradicate by sudden convulsion. '■*' 
Tin independent African Church arose as a result of 


exclusions from the other missions. 

1 have no doubt that the Church of England was right 
One edeei. of the rigidity of the othei missions li beer 
to detribalise their converts, The) haw hern cut oil In u 
the African community, adding to rii * dirum er.ition of he 
old society without providing a new, o d earn mg (< ucK mil 
bitterness, even within a family, which h e had snmrt jj 
e later unhappiness of the Kikhyu. 

if die ! *■ aims M 



n sponsibilii y lot the 

We. de* f ndi d from tin high uplands. unr 



•n the Kikuyu Riser * where the > .! is ich, n> a n\i t * 
f rough grass with a .small ake in a bow 1 oi thi land 
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Iu the. lar distanc e, tllioucitcd on a hill lop lion mi, v.e |j|J 


cuulel see a nrocessimi o ; cattle, md dun » woman m wt\| 
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AFJUOAN (Ol’RNEVH 

;ptrh on by bitting their bodies with a slick. As we drew 
him ivr it wa, .m unpleasant sight, the cattle thin and sickly 
tttid fatigued. Mbiyu and Jomo burst into explanations. The 
cattle came from waterless land. Twice a week the peasants 
had to drive them ro this lake for water—I think they said five 
piles. Tliis illustrated water hunger as well as land hunger. 

But not only that. The Government now said that the 
peasants must not use the Jake: its waters had medicinal 


tjii.ilities required to treat human patients. That migln be: 
llm Africans had known a long time that the water was 


$ healing for their ca-tle. But where else were tiie cattle to 
drink in this parched land? A problem I could not solve, but 
evidence at least of the Kikuyu need for good land and water. 

. Wc came suddenly on a scene which shocked me more 
profoundly than anything [ saw in Kenya on this visit. In a 
1 along the grass were half a dozen circles of smouldering 
H Mark ash. Jn the middle of one of these circles sat an old 
Eg in !'. There were burning thatch and wood about him. 
* Opposite him, and opposite the other burned patches, were 
crops of maize. A hundred yards away stood an askat 2 , m 
, AJfi.au polieem ju, n informed in blue with a Boy S* out 
' rill'- >" hki hand. What wa the explanation? A disast- 
Kjjtrti ■> 1111 i* 

V' /• stopped our ' ar» - three wen in procession —and ran 
L tec... M t.* 1 : old man. Mbiyu and Junto In nt over him, 
Pqm -Ui« •niug IT. seemed stunned. Gradually the story 
( <iit tget 1 arul w. translated i<> me. That morning armed 
J p^li<c had arrived v/iih Inilldo/xn, They had ordeied tliut. 
Pi hr 1. a thinga in tin huts Tumid be u tnoved twenty \ 
Wr^way. I tu v 1 i.icl ordered the families to stand aside, Thru 
jj flu bulldozer; Kid knocked do-.vui ih< huts and the police 
h d :»et. tie ini * is ; Ught. Tin next day tie police wire to 
IjJjjvfi; n to fan r!o\vn the c» ips On« of the m had been lelt 
to guard the sc en , 
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is the old man silting here?’’ J asked. 

‘To watch his crops,” replied Mbiyu. “He says he ha < 
nothing else in the world. He says he will die with his crops.” 

Jomo was striding up to the askari and brought him back 
to us. He was almost naive in his readiness to answer out 
questions. He confirmed the story which the old man had 
told. He confirmed that the crops were to be destroyed next 
day. Nr did not know why the huts had been burned to the * 
ground. He was acting under orders—the orders of the Chief 
of Police at Nairobi. 

One of the Africans took photographs of the scene. T'w 
askari showed childish eagerness to be photographed stand¬ 
ing with a smile over the old man, lille to his shouldeiW 
standing at my side. He evidently did not realise the serious 
view 1 look of the event. (Jnfoitim.it dy, the phot*'giaplm 
were a faihin.) 

Seemingly horn nowhere a group of Africans had withered 
about us. There was not a hut in sight. Some villarens frmn 
a mile away took the old man, muttering and moaning, i » 
ihcir home*. 

1 will com I ah this story The next morning- it was to * 
late that night- -1 comat ted the Ac ting Governor. He km w 
nothing of the incident, but promised to inquire. Four days ' 
later m\ plane was about lo h ave Nairobi when a message, 
eaim from Governim ul lloiov instructing delay. A last ear 
diove up to the airport, a pad l was rulud to the hosted ? 
standing at. thc^ ’plane door; lu dosed the dooi and the 
plane started, l lie hostess tame, down the plane and hauddtlft 
me the pat In. 

[l contained a letter from the Acting (»"\viu r giving a^ 
(letaUed explanation of the evil min. I he p< 

Kikuyu squalling ill the Maaii R« rv\. Mu 
gistm repeat si noti ce to move. Fhey had taken 
Fla n was no alternative ’jcviitmg dwu. 


ts nit were* 
had been 
to notice* 






AriUCAN JOtHtNIY 

"1 vv . 1 if»i satisfied. E\s n if the explain lion were accepted, 
th< i r' was uo justification lor the ruthk^sness of the eviction. 
It was comparable only to military action in war. When I 
got back to king!and J protested strongly in the House of 
Commons, but without satisfaction. 

The adventures of the day were not over. We reached a 
t lading estate which some of my African friends wanted me 
Co see*. 1 was too litcd. The day had been hoi and exhausting, 
we had travelled far, and the eviction scene had drained my 
{motions. I v.: nled food and my bed. Jomo came up to me. 
I “1 know' how you feel, Fenner,” he said. ‘‘Come in my car. 
vVWll leave the others and drive around quietly for five 
minutes be foie returning home.” 

1 was grateful and sat back and relaxed. Soon I realised 
we v ere leaving Nairobi. Jomo reassured me. Only a short 
rifle, so that the others would have gone by the time we 
■cached the ex-Chief \s bungdow. I relaxed again. We were 
taking a road deep into die countr . When*? A little further, 
;>aa! Jomo; he wanted m show me a brewery. 1 was uninter¬ 
ested, * xeept ih ii 1 would dearly have loved a drink. We 
' V* i,i on. 1 protested; now d.at t had < ome so far, said Jomo, 
I must go a little lunher to <e Mount Kenya. We saw 
®Mount K« ny a. a sin al. of. loud actus • e , snow on its summit. 
BI4 uuh , ’ inMsted. fano swung the <. a.* into a rarrow lane 
to tin Irlt. A hh irtei .. >y t. Kinnbii, he explained. T g ive 
’ Jjf it 11 J wa ; al Jo mi / . ii 

A ooiip of laughing V.ivu.g gbk came up the lari to, 
waul >'*. Jomo slopped (he » a. One ol them spoke in 
I Jlgli ill. 


A * W«\* lu-en wa 'ing all the- ailei- cun I'm \ouf she said. 
.I”"'** nil.’ ... | *i mad* di« m to i ■ bad , but, p.oLstiug the 
long all. al - ad ol tie m, they d* Him 1 
IHviiat’u til this?” I "ked 

“Wv r passing my faun,” he replied. ‘Wouldn't you like 
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come in? There's been a meeting of one ol our woman's 
groups there.” 

“No; I would not,” I said firmly. “Take me home/’ 

Jomo wound the car into his drive, through fruit trees, ttgm 
his grey-stone house. It wasn’t large, though built like a castle. 

A group of women came forward. Jomo signalled them u> 
wait and invited me in. I was m the mood to refuse, but the 
offer of a drink tempted me. 

Inside, the castle appearance was emphasised. I was too Jj 
tired to notice in detail, but remember a stone floor and a 
heavy tabic. Jomo brought two drinks, and I swallowed min 
in ti gulp. Me went out to the women. Then was mueh 
laughing. He returned. 

“They would like you to say a few wnuls to them,” Ik 
said. I decided 1 h id better get it over. J im y oj ibrtywonwn 
were on tin b deon v. I utO «od a lew poliiiv il platitude^R 
congratulating them on their won • u' group. t »od Liuu ^ 
what Jomo translated. 

J made for the car. I regretted f didn’t know how to 
drive: that car would have beer off, travelling die way we 
had come. Jomo sp< nt a lew more minutes witli the vvomcr k 
and settled at the Peering wheel i spoke hardly a word . 11 
die way back. I was tcio angry. 

Jomo was apologetic. H< acknowledged that he had aimed 
at his house all the time. He acknowledged that there had 
been no women's political gn»up. It was re:db a festive j g 
occasi* .u ass- wi;ited v. ! di oni of his v/w ’. * gol the in.prt mm 
that Ik had married new wile and dial this was a gening , , ; 
logeiher of her v\«eiM.n nlatiws f don’t know whcihci it 
was dial: I wa.; l< eviausmd to .<ke it in. • I'esf si !)< mg 
dragg I about, lielple.. and mu .saving, 

Jomo coniii ued to talk, i mud lilde «in«*nlion, i-e lln« e 
things ou thi. i »urne\ J rcmemlu i » .msim: a sou.J tj 

blidge of iu< k at mss a i ivrj, u* which ia a bait ath cd only..* 
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A 1* HU.. JOURNEYS 

■I.of road. Second, a tree in a field by the roadsid- , 
M-lti. h Jon in said was the traditional burial tree of the 
ftotnanur family: amidst its roots were the ancestors of the 
-Chief for generations. The tree was now on a European 
I'arm. lost to the family despite its rich and deep emotional 
worth. The third thing I noticed myself. We began on a had 
toad; it became good. My eyes were closed, but I fell.it. 
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i \V< had passed from the African reserve to the European 
\V1 1 : 1e Highlands. 

VV. wer e wo hours late lor supper. Jorno told the company 
V with a guilty laugh that he had taken me to his farm. I was 
♦Mill angry. 

“I shall never believe you again, Jomo,” I said, my voice 
hard. He was startled and shocked. 

. U I hope you don’t mean that, Fenner,” he remarked, 
■ Suddenly serious. I didn't reply. In my overtiredness, was I 
imicasojiablc? Ought I to have taken it all as a joke? 

I *1 lb in xt morning i was awakened at seven o’clock by the 
^peculiar shrill cry of women, which is the Kikuyu form of 
< h< ling. I is an extraordinary noise, like the squealing of 
pi .»« ot IM made vibia.nl and throbbing by momentary pauses 
IMkhicti ' ,,U the eontinuuu:. shriek. If you want to cheer like 

[ rig • women, lake a long br ith, 11 at the topmost note 
|ynn can n - h, mu a 1: mu o)<n month repeatedly with the 
y pa 1 n «>( hand, and keep lies up as t up a ; your breath 
b\vill hold. That will get die tawno result, but the Kikuyu 
u won n don’t do it like that. Instead they rlh k tin ir tongues 
pi' 1 ding like high-a eloeity engim % again .t the b,.. k of dieir 
Kigali, dim mouths v. rrle open. It is an i*>:i i amriina v\ sa Id 
. % ill a* art • d i aorclinar\ sound. 

2.1 hi I why at / a.m? Mbiyu, still in pyjama , burst in, 
^H|)|liiglnn like a schoolboy. 

I he first guests for the tea party!” hr exclaimed, 
p f ■ the c v i in:e m ,ri ,val we had planned ihis p:\r\ y. 
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It was the ox-Chicf’s idea, a contribution to laeial co-op'Ta- 
tion. Ninety guests would be invited—thirty European*, 
thirty Asians, thirty Africans. Speeches would be made bv 
leaders of the three communities. I thought it an excellent 
idea. But where did these early-rising women lit it? Mbiyu 
was still laughing. 

‘The party is the sensation of Kenya,’' he saM. “ I'li- 
papcrs are full of it. Everyone will gate-crash. They want 
to see you —the strange English M.P. who chooses to hvh 
with Africans!” 

I didn’t take Mbiyu seriously, hut when alter breakfast 
we set out for Nairobi we found that Africans were streaming 
towards the Koinange faun from all directions. The lam 
was crowded by them; the mam road, north .ad south, was 
dense with them, ii w u like a football crowd conceiving 


on a ground; but the kick-off was till six hours off! Mbiylflft 
continued to laugh- 1 was a littir apprehensive. 



houses built lor Africans afiet the War of 914 - 1 l in y 


were incredibly bad: surely die w ■ sf public Horn m; in the 
world - huts of reeds and wood, with no water supply ar.d a 



small kitchen. lliut wa re iul< shops. I hen w-n lawnr 


bt tween the roadway and path; then waf 1 central green. 
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•®5S61 during the day and for recreation and adtiJi classes 
at night. At the time of our visit a mothers’ and infants’ 
Clinic was being held, a white-uniformed Scottish woman 
doctor in charge. The babies were specially attractive, as 
African infants so often are. 

The. whole estate was architecturally beautiful, the best 


tiling J had seen in Kenya so lar I he advance in public 
housing over thirty years, illustrated by the three schemes I 
had seen, gave some ground for hope, at last. 

Itiimc dial* ly, a contrast. We went to the scene of Nairobi’s 
file nty town. It was a desolate, empty space, cleared by die 
public, authorities. Jomo told m< that it had been uprooted 
vfip year ago when the Duke of Gloucester’s visit to the city to 
^ Celebrate its jubilee was planned: the authorities did not 
Rwuit royal eyes to observe it. Whether that was true l do not 
know'; but this I do know-—the shanty town was re-cnicrg- 
Ipilg. At the loot of the hill dwellings were be.ng put together 
wiih bits of old cars, pcuol tins, \ ooden boxes, hanging 
jjjjdoili. 1 have seen the film. Cry the Behind Country, with its 
shots of South African shanty towns; bill these makeshift 
h'V. iTi wav (.• r w i >rs< . 

M. w • \ Burma market hurried down Inter during the 

Mini \1 .»m i* mI>! • i.ijiu) l>y Alliian oldu i , wlio hud 
K»mkI%i In lhu tn , rows ol dirty shut k hrt\ve< n p itlis of hi, * k 
f tm.d It d« ,nv. (I no luUn iVti* li.m lniiiiin,■. VVe saw the 
Refill .in niunit iji.d m. i!a ( in 1 u K e open lull, with fuhho 
( ii)*d nll.d on - I- saw more promising market which 
jraj-Juid lhr dislim Uon of being inuHi nu ini: there were skills 
mi i !>y Kurnpeaiift, Asiam. Ajrn ins, At its doojs were Afri<\m 
Women It ariiinv. to vve.i. . A worthy endeavour hut vhv in 
fin street? 

r VVe inormed past haatlcigli Airport to » large? Kp.r e where 
ii. u.a had Im t ii partially destroyed, I In land vva r < uind 
H'fitii .nun tii li j hi i|)o, »ud, i' it \vi- Ciown land, the 
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luid been evicted. I saw the peasants in theii m-w 
homes, put up by themselves on the edge of the: land, lar,e 
huts of reeds and wood and doth, better than the shant\ 
town hovels, but desolate human habitations. 

Wherever Jomo had left the car, crowds of Africans had 
gathered round us, following us in hundreds until we had / 
taken our seats again. Here the people crowded in on u 
men clapped, women shrilled (if 1 may adapt the woid to 
describe their method of cheering). 

That settled the matter. Streams of Africans, attracted 
by the noise, converged. We were faced by a demonstra¬ 
tion expecting us to speak. Jomo introduced me. What 
could I say? ihese people wanted their maize holdings bar},, T 
I was a Mem be» of Parliament horn die almighty House up? 
Commons. They hung «>n my words eagerly. I could prom* av¬ 
oid)' to voice i heir grievance to die Govirnoi and die ! 
Colonial Secia tary. 

I regarded i< e a very r< al grievance. Ii ma N* that I 
diis pin «* of land w v, requited for essential public service, 31 
l)ii(. that did no jusiilv shoving the peasant . around withe,ut 
consultation. What moral amhoriu lay in the Crown 1 .nuts 
Ordinance i It was t he Uganda problem over again. An alien 
Government, ordering the lives of people with whom t li ui h 
no human contact. Back in the .ar ! c\pia> ed my anger. 
Jomo placed his hand on in\ knee and smiled into my '• 
face. 

“1’hat’s the old F* nner speaking, he aid. Onr episodtsH 
ol the previous ui' hi was evidtntls still C j ;ls M.ind 

W e had t\\.> ’. i liici enga, m- .us, a \r* n» ' • new$ 
African li >>pital and to the prism. I did not know how vi;-. 

I firm \wr 




would fit t ht in in be I ue the tea parly. That , 
sol Vet l le* lio\ u\ vdum -v u In title la»sp 

1 h< prison Ctii\ ' i in*v, a uldndy jigmc in milin.i u 





< lot rjL 

Was v\. i: I Hi' •. tor us. I!«: ivi|U'\ir.l me .<> p» •. 1 1 - 'iir hi \ i..»t 
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1 10 tlicr dav; he wanted to accompany me round the 
prison, and he had to attend a conference at the Govern- 
riM ut Seuetaiiat within the next hour. The delay suited us 
<ji. le well and I therefore concurred. The Governor saluted 
and left us. 


The hospital was equal to our highest standards in 
Britain. My one c ilicism was that it was racial. 1 object in 
principle to “No Europeans or Asian, admitted” as much as 
I object to “No African . 1 admitted.” Different languages, 
dilleivnt diets, different customs? Yes, sometimes involving 
dideront wards; buL not different hospitals and treatment. 
It, ts thi? acceptance of racial segregation in Kenya in every 
sphere of life which is fatal to the evolution of an integrated 
HrnttUi-ranal democracy. 

Wt raced back to Kiambu—raced until wc got within five 
miles oi the Koinange farm. There we hit the football-like 
< i‘owds again. In the lane approaching the farm our cm 
• » Id not mov* . \ : luiH to leave it and push our way through 

dm people, whose desire to shake t ur hands made this 
tj iflic ult. 

DT/rhc firm estate itself was massed with Africans, men and 
» I I. y wtu u> « \. hed mood the men shouting, the 
' Wum it lihrilh i Somehow wr got to tie* back ol the btiriga- 
• -vla vv the - -< 1 *»• 1 .;n anxiously waiting for us. lie 

mid 11(1 tin* crowd h I br* ii gal tin mg .ill day ud I) “ h id 
fit la problem ol hedim* thmi Mr had go <i penni; sinu for 
w lli'i banana tree: to br Miippad and ha 1 ' »d,-rrd live \ <n 
f.'Joads ol bread from <h. Oi-npcr dive Society at Nail• »hi 
^ But t>til) the people came. 

I am doubtful whet! i Mbiyu « w>l m.-timi »l mti*r t 
iny person .a counted 1* i tins crowd J think ii po.wible 

, ’-.'h woo j Kissed on 
oughout Kikiiyulaiid. 
yg h.ul never been seen 


that it was a planned demonM:alion 
JMjom our locution to tmothri tin 
‘ vVIntcvt r the explanation, such a thit 
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in Kenya before. The Times corespondent reported tluu 
least 30,000 Africans had gate-crashed. 

A uniformed Sudanese band was playing. It was time (6 
go out. The ninety' guests were seated at tables laid out Tv 
tea on the grass in front of the veranda. The Africans stood 
in a large circle about s»o yards distant. Many of them had 
climbed surrounding trees, but the vast majority could see 
nothing of the proceedings. I was taken from tabic to tabic 
and introduced to the guests. Everyone seemed to have 
come--Government officials, members of the Legislative 
Council, the Commissioner for India in East Africa, 
leaders of the religious communities, judges and lawyer*, 
businessmen, doctors, Euiopean settlers. I sit at a table 
enlivencd by M . Derek Erslane, a Legi lative Council 
member of very independent mind, and his blonde*, blue* 
eyed wile. 

ii Danun]T ' xcl u ned Mr. Erskme excimdh, *u’ iiq« 
mendous. Why have they all come: 1 ” 

“To see the new animal in the zoo—this odd Bri.i li 
she replied, dazzling me with a smile. 

I hardly had time to diink a cup of tea before the e c * 
Chief stepped to a mike standing undci a live His son, 
Charles, b side him, translated. There was a strange silence. 

The .Africans were overawed and still; n»v even the women 
shrilled. The ninety guests leaned forw ad nii imeJ. 

The e\-Chief described the nu- line, a, a sincere venturi; 
to break through barriers of race .mil colour and n» r« achr) 
the hum- ill p: 1 ' mall. Ib*' lied m to 41»* imke. 1 made t, ,c * Sfil 
chu ic pin a so bom the Drel’i.Uion of Human Re hi* 

text: " All f 1 / sons i n l tirn * gti « i $hU tnd I , 

l hmed Nations, Christianiiy, all religion 1 1 b'o nn 
polilii al panics, - . pled this pnm ipD i*• • 0, >. Kenya 
v. i 11 1 its mur 1.. . s h.< l a muipie ppoiUmil’ ’ M' v< : ’ u 1 j| 

ample to Ainca anil tie* world in applying it. 
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’ti< audio ice iamaineri silent. ] he n one sentence 
the women shrilling and the men clapping: ''When a 
> l.ah\ is born, it is not the pigment of the skin which makes 
it tjrecit>»,s; it is the life, die snirii- r,«.i, ' i- i . r _ 


11 l ,rcflous 5 k i? th <‘ ,if ^ die spirit, within that little lorir, 
<be it white, brown or black, which makes it sacred.” The 
• I’ 'I "' si!.'me was broken. As the loudspeaker continued to 
r- lkc my voice through the trees over the far distances where 
iho Africans stood, I seemed to led as well as hear their 
appreciation that an Englishman had come o daim their 
i quality. 

The African speaker was Dr. Kalabala, the representative 
ut the 1 ! nued Nations Trusteesiiip Council in hast Africa, a 
lin< figure who spoke with a culture which in itself proved 
KMhat colour do not determine the quality of mind. The 
Indian sj ■■.»! er had the appearance of a brown Krir Hardic: 
a c derail in good works revered by good minds throughout 
Kenya. '1 he English speaker was Sii Charles Mortimer, a 
distinguished civil servant ut the Colonial Service, a member 
d the Executive Council. All endorsed iny theme. How 
imr i happier K< nya would be to-day if the spirit, of this 
Huheriiig hud been carried http its adminisii ltion and all its 

i in s! 

I had I”ate bad, to my table and assumed that the 
r.g.ola I mg .' .1 . over, t s.a .summoned a. .tin to i chub by the 
( 1,ul ' ' '■■■' 11 ^ bom a I ur. silk-limd cape of 

key.Mail. Im. lie lia. d d it to It.. cX-Chiri who bt ekoiad 
| ,TI ‘ ■ ' ' I hen with solemn words lie pined tl o V et my 

In »t!«i< t .. liid nl i . "Uiid mv etvl hugged me and rni- 
I'|. < .1 m, on both t heels. The,, was delighted laughter 
-/■roll I son I of till Kurope.tns, jIioc k> «i "Ohs” from others. 
'The Ah •> u.s went . m/.y, the \ out.-., .shrilling >, dial ,| u . 
"1 one cars ached, tin nan dapping anti ,slti.,nin K 


drum-, 
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liaison. 
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o minutes before the ex-Chief\s words could be translated, 
rhen I found 1 had been inducted as a chief of the Kikuyu, 
and not only that: the ex-Senior Chief had made me a 
“blood-brother”, the father of his children (Mbiyu hn>, 
called me .“Daddi* ' ever since), and, probably, the husband 
of his wives, though about this I have not inquired! 

1 believe 1 am one: of three Europeans who have been 
made a Kikuyu chief. Dr. Leakey, the Kikuyu historian, 
was the first, Mr. P. N. Pritl, Kenyatta's lawyer at his trial 
in 1953, \va the third. 

Duri.ig the cvehing hours the crowd gradually dispersed. 
Before l could escape, the e\-Ohief led me through it. the 
heavy i n robe - reac hing to my .inkles- nv< r my shoul¬ 
ders. (My wih and I use it now as a bed-covering in winteid 
We were mobbed, and both ext :liic f and m w hi*f v ached 
the bung alow exhausted The n»w\ - p.iprnncn who insisted , 
on .serin* n «• pul their question* whilst 1 I. v . idled on 
iny bed. 

'There was still anothei engagement that evening 
African cl.inn 1 in Nairobi whrie 1 had been announced agd, 
guest. This \va nm Kikuyu drill-dancing: it. was hot ja/fti 
One thing l noticed: the couples danced not body to body % 
but a foot ap. ct, some dines shoulder to shoulder, with tlnw 
women’s bottoms far out. W.\ this anothei physical exprra* 
si»>u of Kikuyu adolescent l iual? El ; up women wrie dot 1 
most popular. I’m alVai<l l oifended t!,. retoi.msed baautyjjj 
when sin \v;r introduced to me by asking a slim A dean girl : 
to be my p inner. 

Next morning tin* prison \idt. 1 lie » -Chief and Chat lei 
v i" r \\ iL> 1 in* L asivCd permission ft>1 lit m to ..0 • >.o»\ 
me round dn* prison which sent (In (haemm nn • HupJJ 
He phoned the OovefcOtncm ■ a.' n. 1 di.t wa* 


A I'.'IT CAN J'H'DNC.YS 

c:ihi«'n, a squad of prisoners employed outside the 
prion was marched up. They squatted m rows of eight 
1 i fore the gates, all silent, and hardly daring to glance at 
their unusual visitors. They were dressed neatly in shirts 
and shorts. Evidently discipline was strut. 

I am an old gaol-bird and, inside, though I may have 
been wrong, I at once got the impression that everything 
had been made spick and span and exemplary for my visit. 

The prison was an improvement upon the Uganda Central 
Prison in structure and efficiency, though 1 am not sure 
that the prisoners would prefer it. There were separate 
cell ;, far easier for discipline, more effective in preventing 
contamination of newcomers by habitual criminals; but 
Inhuman as I know, by their isolation. I saw no chained 
prisoners. On the whole, the Governor succeeded in int- 
Bprcasiiig me by the spotless cleanline s and model equip¬ 
ment. clothes, bedding, workshop materials and tools which 
Im had achieved; but 1 left depressed as 1 always am 
• by pi isons. 

1 couldn’t rid my mind of the memory of a single prisoner, 

V p pOitiial, standing alone in a prison yard. He stopped f< >- 
j?|^yard U. me and L gun to speak, but a condition of the cx- 
Bplhiel's ptcM iKi: wan that «i; should not communicate with 
p* out>• 1 am not an that I should have givi n that pltdg< 
du in any i in must uire:i >i whi< h one should noi speak 
a to ft lei low liuinan being ? 

Outside the prison Mbiyn and a stall member from lie 
Ofliie •!.«: ( .mini. n.m i | oi ImI a were waiting ioi me. 

)(. I was to have lunch with the High Commissioner, J,ut (ir.-t 
.ay'ft drink. 'I lu pn.ioTi had exhausted me emotionally UK j 
|>f; si< all", u. stopped at a n 'Mirant. 1 ordered a lager 
the Indian tea, Mbiyn a l.tgri. T he waiter I,..aked doubtful' 

tttl i ■ I Hi'd I lie (loi.li to the Indian proprian. ’. 11.; ( ... l|( , ,1' ‘ 

v'C'Ui 1 ' 'its Inn him. Ilu Indian could have In. pot of tea t 

• ... 

.•Lii'm ftyfetb i ... r., Uall 
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:i of lager, but no Ml lyu. Peer was not 
permitted to Africans and he could not risk his licence. 

“In that case, I won’t have my lager,” I said, and we all ’ 
walked out. 

Lunch with Mr. and Mrs. Apa Pant and their children 
was delightful: Mr. Pant, tall, slim, kindly, Mrs. Pam 
dignified and gra‘cious, as Indian women so often arc. Apa 
Pant is truly a great man, moulded in the Gandhian tradi¬ 
tion, but less other-worldly than was the Mahatma; one* 
could talk and laugh with him without reserve. It would be 
difficult to exaggerate the service winch Ap.i P ut (irrever¬ 
ently, we dubbed him “Happy Pants”) was giving to racial 
co-operation in Kenya. The di< -hard Europeans w ar 
auspicious • »i him because he treated Alricans n- ujuuls, but! 
he was novel arili-Lhnopr.m. \YV talked of tin* gulf w hich I 
had found belworn Africans and Indians in 1 gande. 1 wan , 
impressed by 'is. immediate response. I le po rn- , I to /•;.» <o |j 
Kampala the following wok and \i w both Indian a »• 
African leaders. 

We had an hour to spare before the Congress of the Kenvif'l 
African Union was due m begin. \p.» Pantb tcu-yrar-old 
son suggested a visit to the National Park for animals, and ' 
h .sal on my knee in the ciowdcd car as we all drove to it. •* 
The gates are on the outskirts of Nairobi, near the airport / 
ahor I h i arrived, but the park 'retches lo distant 
mountains uo miles I believe. Over this vast expanse of 
hu.shlund all thi animals of tropica! Africa, roam, sale frouifk 
the hand of man. Human vi aea*. - an euh only in ar>. We* 
saw antelope, ostrich* s, • heel.g giialhs, but not the 'oughj^l 
after lions. I’!»• !' mt;i mid how on cm- o<ra .ion a I'oii, In 
and their cubn had settled down by tine ear, smelling i£$g 
rub’ , thenisi Iv ii v miM ; ! f muh.i'o ed undin »b*n 

Du Congo ol »1 o• Kenya M cun Union was in 11it* fi l 
Community Centre m the lumaestate l had v Hed ‘be ’ 
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<>r<- .ions cl 'v. V\' had sonv difficult*. in getting in ho rose 
d tin crowds: inside, men stood shoulder to shoulder on 
the hare lloor of the hall; on the platform was a table, chairs, 

. the rostrum and a mike. It wasn’t much of a conference. 
... Resolutions were moved from the platform and carried with 
acclamation without any discussion from the floor. There 
vas some difference of opinion between Jo'tno and a nomin¬ 
ated African member ot the Legislative Council, but again 
the re u s no him in word or manner of resort to violence. 
1 got in my plea lor ; new attitude to women after first gain¬ 
ing the goodwill of the audi< ace by telling how T had walked 
om of the restaurant that morning when Mbiyu had been 
refused a drink. The Africans listened in silence to my 
strictures, though two African women,dapped. 

“ VcuVe stal led something,” on • of them said aftenvards. 
"WCIl begin a League for Women’s Rights.” 

Th loudspeaker took our words outside, where through 
sllie winch ws we could sec a huge listening and dapping 
' 'owd. IJow large the crowd was 1 had no idea until rhe 
cx-(’liii f, .Jotno and I went out to enter our cat. Inside, there 
m ty ha', e L mi boo people. Outside, there must, have been 
II.ey crowded tin rentral green, the roadways, the 
't" 1 ' ••tfets. 'I lire enthusiasm was hysterical, shouting, 
•htilb.. 'hipping. Jem i w.e more ied than I had yet 
him. II thrust m ad (he ex t liiel into the b.n k ol 

tin ear. v.lnht In ;..:l .. 1 < driver, .. knowledeinp the 

pl.m.lic, of the people. Poll, e el us slowly -hough t!le 

lit*>1 >)•:ncf rrov.fi lot mile 

li was my la" night it. Nabob;. I had nra.iged to hav. 

. quid Hire.! wi-li I) . K .. and an Indian friend. We 

met at (hr apj^vinlvd r si. 
i'Clmit I)r. Kdial mI.i la t ai 

' h ■' *' ,s 1 11 1"' "UTiw.,; the I nitid Nat,om. It. 
but tli.it ma> d h. i diilnvih i 


T ho 


Ml. J (if nrm-wr.J rcfuHrrl to 
v>,ls ai1 Ah'ir.tn. 1 r* plained 
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experience which followed angered me more thn i 
anything in my life. For nearly an hour w e searched Nairobi * 
to find a hotel or cafe where we could take a meal together*!i 
Everywhere we were turned away. Finally, we found H 
hospitality in a rather disreputable dance hall downtown, , 
I was ashamed. My companions were humiliated. 

Dr. Kalabala is a Doctor of Philosophy of Columbi i 
University, New York. \fy Indian fiicnd held an honours 
degree at Oxford University. Tlu-y were both more cultured 
than I -I have not been to n university. But because one of 
us was an African the doors of Nairobi’s hotel ; and i« nan- 
rants were closed to us. I saw i< 1. Bitterness approaching y 
viciousness seeped through me. 1 understood how the 
colour bar pierces the soul of Africans. 

1 \va* still consumed with anger when all three of as w» nfcSI 
to m\ last engagement in Kenya. It .is ajjp*opri.itcjy a 
gathering of leading Africans end Indians i enie.ider iio\v | 
thev could extern 1 tacial co-op'ration in Kens a. My ange.V | 
melted almost as soon .*s I sho< 1.. hands with our host ant) 
hostess, Mr. and Mrs. J. M Desai. 1 lies were two of thc'l 
most beautiful people ] have met, radiating kindle l 

goodness, so that bitterness could not be in then presence 

Abou> hfty people had come tin most representative. 
Indians in the ci 1 ' .including Mr. and Mrs. l’ant the most p 
influential Alihans. We sat on an tees h drs and th» door ^ 
to view films whii li Mr Des.u had tab n of Afro an . ucojS 
homely and political. We hcl).« ! uursdv s to lemo de anti 
luscious Indian dishes from a laden ablt. Th a so .u *f• 
informal friei llu "s to disi u . tlu theme v. 'licit hail i ronght 
u» together. 

t orn le d b olli i ■ ■ • >\ 11 it i \r m i ict iee w hit h I a h ^ ‘ da| 

my Indian n lend and 1 had just lt.nl. In nearly cm » *•• 11 

had been at) J ndjnn \t ho had refused »c • dmbaiou. W ncl ( - 
this the place to !>• n ' 1 here was an amiuM an: md oil 






A’ UICAN JO.URNRYil 

lu Indian; weir a v > .rimmed as 1 had been. They did not. 
ai w nipt to shirk the issue or to gloss their responsibility. 
A hr. hot' Is and restaurants in Nairobi were mostly Indian- 
»wned. J heir licences did not permit them to serve Africans 
\*' h h 1 utoxieants, but there was no legal condition for the 
t Jusion of Africans. J hat aiosr from the fact that Europeans 
vc ic the best customers, and most Europeans would not go¬ 
to any hotel or restaurant which admitted Africans. 

Some Indians in the discussion wanted Indian proprietors 
unitedly to challenge European prejudice, but it was 
rregretfully admitted that many would not co-operate. 
r Suggestions turned to the starting of an international 
£ a< staurant backed by members of the three races. Someone 
I-reported that an international dub had been staited. The 
PConclusion was that • his dub must be made successful and 
that the idea of establishing a restaurant open to all should 
he practically considered. 

The discussion turned to a frank analysis of Indian- 
WAlrican relations. An Indian told a stoiy so graphically that 
^.1 was not sure whether it was a par.ible or ieah This is 
aKyliat he aid: 

T 4 “l was driving fiom Nairobi on he road to Kiambu. 
p 1 lucv hundred y n.f ad ad was a small p* • earcariying 
BAhhun; A huge lauop- n\ cm swept by me. It hit tie 
A,,,t dime It inti id o i‘.l: bin did not stop. Two 

Aiih.UiS we i injund. I ollnvd h< Ip. ( was N-nmed. A 
" fa nop- .m.do\M d down, saw th it the r asnahies w nr Africans 
|nlHl speeded on. A n mid Imi-pcm slopped and offered 
helii. In v\ as < ui sed; he i i ix d back id drov- on. Thu n 
Alncan ai lived. His licit) was imniifl.iid an, j .led, the 

rii.n is Ka nsu. * 
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an arrived. His help was 
•Width 'i \vi re lifh, il to hi , < jr. 
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No 

Mill 


:,rfr -a.i nue <;owrov<.n>\ (.<• \ hether it was Kenya, 
n • p( ait would drive on. Yfrican would ivj ( t 
1 hum Indian oi hwepcan. No Indian oi Euioptran 
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pul oft*. But when Africans and Indians in turn 
had illustrated race relations from actual circumstances- 
African land hunger, European land space, African starva¬ 
tion wages, European comfort, African illiteracy, European 
expensive education 1 —and the psychological reactions these 
occasioned—it was agreed that the parable was not inapt. 

The result of the discussion was a recognition of the need 
for continuous consultation between Asians and Africans, 
and particularly lor common action on racial issues in tin* 
Legislative Council. T was also encouraged hj an Indian*; 
business-man’s oiler to assist the Uganda African cotton 
farmers to get hold of one of the Indian-owned ginneries. 
We parted with the feeling that something had really been® 
done for Asian-African concord. My one regret was that 
some of the more amenable Kurnj.e.ui:; were not present. 

A more intimate fniewell at the cx-Cluef\ bungalow,' 
Jomo wept in and swept awa\ ..gain to his distant firm. 
This was the last line- 1 saw him. Before i went m l.ed, the 
ex-Ctiicf apprn.tcl ed nu, took my hand, and ,’s.nl Charles " 
to translate his words: “We shall teinaiu brothers in the 
spirit, whatever dist un es divide us, m tlib world and the 
next." FFis spiritual presence wir, so real that this was one 
of the moments when I. have believed ui immoitalily. 

Mbiyu anti (ih »rl< s saw me off at th< airport iu the morn¬ 
ing. Little <hd 1 anticipate the. cireumslanct s in which j 
would return. 



1 Afrii..m \> .<••» »n Kcn>r» :* mg ;i\rr i> -j . • .i > u A >1.111 w 4 , , Ol'o 
Kur.*|>rnn v »/;• / (>i. t nitel % ■. i m . ; pc« 1. * v v. » • 1 «'» 1 *»l 


prit.i try blur'll t.-n iu K «n, .1 fm ra* li l irujjr.iii ’'I* /, j f-«»., *• 
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RETURN VISIT TO KENYA 


*‘What’s ali. this about?” T asked, startled by the 
|j b;n rage of cameras—tress, news-reel, television—which met 
our descent from the plane a Nairobi. 

“You’re newt" said a photographer. “None of us expect 
you to go back alive.” He took a shot of my companion, 
Leslie Hale. 


Leslie was strolling across the tarmac as unconcerned as 
i' it his Lake District cottage. The plane had been hot; his 
•Lift was open at the neck, and he had removed his socks. 

“Arrives like , Poor White,” whispered a shocked 
official. 

A High-up- !;haki, shorts, bare knees—approached, 
Mopped, saluted. 

“1 have the honour to bring a message from His Excel¬ 
lence the Govern* r,” lu aid. “He asks me to say that he 
prop- : place m inned guard ,.! your disposal. ' 

1 p “We do not reipma ii," I 

j Hi:; Excellency is .1 sponsible tor your safely. Ho insists.” 

> lien if \s •uli'iji i apj» ar th.u an do much about it,” 
re men ked 1.» ilic. 

i ^ r ^ 4 ‘ie iii lirif il into r« ni « toweled with pjev men I 
MWnn Mill puzzled by the inter, u m our visit 


f read a prepared s o mem. W had o me im ,, f; ict> 
itjUlii'g run* ion. Y\r hoped to see rep,.- ntaliv > of* iu<: i 0ur 
•an .. v* o»ild encourage nKp iaiMiii, \W vv«mid dis- 

COUia' I violt Ui e. \\ ( I> lieved hi th» *v| iiu . ol all people •; 
'timid should chum hal !*>r \tVicaus. 

'I lie uewbpapet men listened with polite indifference. l lu 
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- mein fiiusTicd, questions were slim - -sliort and shaft). 

“Do you realise how your visit s re-cnted here?” the 
Daily Express led ofT. 

“The Europeans are outraged/' a local paper confirmed. 
“What comment have you to make on Mr. Mich «*l 
Blundell's speech in the Legislature to-day demanding your 
exclusion?” inquired the Press Association. 

“Who's paying the cost of yuur \isit?” the Daily Mail 
wanted to know. 

Ms it uue that Mr. Ive.nyatta signed the cheque for your 
flight here?” challenged tin* Daily Mirr ^ 

MVil! w.m hr living with Africans?” asked the jYnar 
Chronicle. 

No, \ve didn't know that the Europeans as whole 
resented out visit. We certainly did not know that they lilt 
outraged. YVc hoped they would 1. el difh n in when they 
had met us. This was the first we had lie ud C dn* '.pn . 1 of 
the leader ol the European Group. 

“Mr. Blundell say. you air a Communist. that .*\c 
attended C mmninist eonferences all ovei Europe .md that* 
you were once arrested in Poland .is a Communist,” • aid the 
Press Association, addressing me directly. 

Tie implied that you had some responsibility lor the war- 
(inn mutiny in the Indian Navy," added another Prosser iA 
Leslie chuckled. I hesitated. We had de< ided to rcfiaiu 
trom public u /uiu ni n Kenya, hut the n upi lm . to 
i'. ply to Mr Blundell v s great. 1 am not a Communist; 

1 hav ^ never attended a Cninmuni l eonl'erem < ! h t\e 

nev* i been arrested in Poland. I * mm a claim die honour 
4, i any responsibility l< • tin Indian na\al inut’ p, The 
phr.isc s Jbnn d themselves in m\ mind Should .1 heiuf 
I paused. 

“Well, what ii.iv* you t * v n» Mr. Ultn dell p< r.nstv d ^ 
one ot the i*luuialum. 
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hav». come to get facts, not to enter controversy,'' 
i , ud. If it is necessary to reply to Mr. Blundell, I’ll do so 
in tin: House of Commons.’ 5 ' 

‘But you can’t escape controversy, 5 ’ protested the Daily 
Express. “Your whole visit is controversial.” 

“It’s so controversial that it’s knocked Mr. Lyttelton’s 
visit—he arrived this morning—off the front page,” said a 
colleague. 

“It takes two to make a controversy,” I said, smiling. 
The Pressmen gave up Mr. Blundell, I answered the other 
questions. 

We had comr on the invitation of the Kenya African 
Union, and that organisation had paid our far s. We did not 
| kuna who had igned the cheque; Mr. Kenyatta might have 
done so as Chairman. Wo had made it clear we would decide 
' ur own course of action and reach our own conclusions. 

Originally, three: of us hoped to come. Then we h. d 
pi mu d to stay in a European, Asian and \frican house 
Bivsprctiveh as a symbol of racial equality and co-operation. 
\\ * would now discuss accommodation with our hosts. 

“ Ihcy are « 11 in prison,” int* ijct led someone. “Kenyatta 
Hand all ihe E. YU. officers.” 

“ l la have muccssoisA I mnurla d. 


f have reported tin. u nfeiruri 




tittle unfairly to the 


I tv atlenicu oft la Puss.!» wan all friendly, and our questioners 
| v . rc iiui really ag^i- vsiv< . liven when they pul peisonal 
S'" i,iom ' f " ,d ' <'lour l.u.'s, they were courteous 

,,ul Uma,,v ' - - OTu-vpuminus who ’ ;icl come liom 

r -'° ,ld «’ u S I"' ,all y solicitous on our behalf. It v...s the 
, trpii ifntati.’c ,1 .1 TtM, paper who warned m that an armed 

rd wa:; n "‘ S!ia, y ,u 'lelend ns, „ni form Mao Man 
hut bom fanatical E 




; U -r.M.wv mi. uwm Itiu.iueil I a U i j h ms. 

i tie new nlfitrra ut the Kenya African Union 

A, wuc awaiting as: \1). Odcdt , a member of the Legislative 
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noil, who had replaced ela airested Joint* Kenya!t.» 
as Chairman; Mr. Awori, also a Legislative Council mein* .* 
her, the ik’w Treasurer; and Mr. Joseph Murumbi, an ex- 
civil servant, partly Masai, partly Goan, a Catholic, the new 
Secretary. Africans began to gather round us. and a few 
Clapped. Murumbi lifted his hand for silence. The applause 
stopped. 

“We don't want to provoke anyone/’ he whispered to us. 
“Did you sec the public enclosure crowded with Africans? 
Not a sound, on our instructions.’' 

Three European officers, with c ix armed African police, 
uniformed like frontier guards, si nod by the waning cars. 

“The sergeant will accompany you," said ore' of tie* *« 
Europeans. “His men will ride in a .second car.” 

We embarrassed the sergeant by shaking his hand and 
welcoming him into lla * •<•-. Hr \v;e. our ire parable 
companion for llie next ten days. 

A' we swung out of the airport a group of five young 
Europeans, two girls and three men, called out, “tin back 
to London." They did it sclf-consciously and in timid voices; 
evidently they had been put up to it. The object was 
achieved. Hostile' paper, reported the any-7 cut- with whi< h 
Nairobi received us. They did not report that for a mile 
Africans stood on die. pavements clapping us. I found bothl 
receptions a little pathetic. 

Where were we to go? Our hosts discussed this with as. 
My friend.*., tin Koinangc Lundy* ay much wanted us to 
May with tin m, but one of the old man’s sons 'had hern 
arrested lot the murder of “1 >. T 5 Ghic{ Warning and the p 
c l ■ v 1 in him fit' \v,\'■ n cusOuL on the charge <»1 ben , ui 
accomplice. The allentiitiv was to act pt m javhatio'Hjl 
from Min IV.nrd, the hostess at rii< memorable gathermg oPgj 
Indians o»d Alihan*. m my last visit. The *. at* shw «al down 
made up OiU inuuh. 
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said hr would leave the decision to me. It seemed 
political madness to begin our mission in a home over whirl 
this charge hung. It would arouse the maximum of prejudice 

m nt» i <•% 1 1 . r~\ T _ _ I 1 /’ll 


which 




Yet friendship called. I had no doubt at all that the .-x-Chief 
was innocent and his family, which had been so kind to 
and which, indeed, according to Kikuyu custom was 


me 


now my family, would be looking to us lor sympathy and 
strength. How could we spurn them? I put the problem to 
Leslie. 


“Of course we go to the Koinanges,” he said. Our African 
hosts were obviously pleased. The cat took the road to 
Kiambu. 

There was a procession of cars, armed police, and 
Press, bat at the gate of the farm only the second car, with 
| our armed guard, entered. Son Charles, now a chief, the 
old man’s wives, and a few other Africans, men and 
women, arnc out lo meet us. The sergeant took up a posi¬ 
tion on the veranda and stationed his five men lound the 
bungalow. 

1 felt ashamed thal I had hesitated for i moment about 
! . < onnng here. Ti w.e; like coming to one' • . n home. ! he joy 

V and relief which our presence gnv< weie. moving. We sat 
.uid talked loir i/ !>i and deep i»» one hairs, tin others 
» mud d on set tee, chain and the Horn*. 

They ware lonlirhut about tin **x-C-tii« f, a little anxious 

V about thr * on. l in y wen ovt « .helmed by the tragedy v\hii It 
had come to K' uya, th ulema ni Man Man, the ruthlcss- 

• t( ness ol‘the (.bvoiDin ut. Huy ! \<\ a naive conlifleu- e in the 
y dlccL oi our vbit. I hr women lei! silmi as CiliaxK end the 
* K.A.IJ. Iced' i 'a talked over plans for us. 

Ii s*a diaries 'l.o insisted that wi make Mr... Desai’s 
| licad'iu huts. We must he j n m order 

to |" ofili. |i ea. an Ii’di at home and tlrrefor> neutral, 
ijj lie < '’['ha. 'd 'he pt'judne which woulii f" aroused itWi 
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oa the Koiuangc farm. The object of our mission 
must conic first. With tears in their eyes, the women con¬ 
curred. 

So the next morning early we returned to Nairobi. We 
noticed that the three European officers were in a car, with 
radio-signalling apparatus, outside the farm gate. Our 
sergeant sat with us, his men in a c r behind. The European 
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officers followed. 

Mrs. Desai’s house is in the one location of Nairobi where 






Indians are permitted to live by the side of Europeans: The 
house of the Commissioner for India is du re, one. of manv 
large mansions in gardens radiant with flowers and graceful 
with trees. Mrs Desai’s home is . spacious bungalow wdih 
out houses, lawn, llower-bcds and tennis court. She and her 
children gave us the wannest of wclci»m« s, Mrs. IJesai calm 
and sweet, the ev. . of her children quivrrin,, it H cnNu 
ment. Oui ig( a a again look up his place on the veranda, 
his men with their urns round tin limtfe. fwnn a window we 
noticed that da car with the European otlia is stood in the 
road opp < 1 ite. 

! had better write it now, because it is so much in my / 
mind: Mi-.. Desai proved the most wonderful hostess I.cslia 
and 1 have evt r known. Her husband was in India, bu 


;\W 


despite all the difficulties and possible dangers, she never 
had a second, thought about our coming. It was not the l 
com!bn w< enjoyed, the luscious i<»< d, the 1* iage, our cosy 
bedroom, which mo\ cd \i, > murli <• - gratitude and udmira 

lion. It wa the serenity with whn h she met the • • mannas 
inconveniences and anxieties oi unr viat. 

Mom woioi ?i would have been distuned* in dm d av- naU.B 
•light plesnue of tb' juried poker in tlu earth u a ul h* 
nulilaiy o(lit ns across the mad matine a i »te ol * .•<’ N'i.Hiloi'jW 
few w 1 uu a could have coped with our viators: h yaiuvetLij 



dawn and filled lu » ail in;.;-room all the hour, nmil . '«*r> 
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u idmglit. Not one woman in a tliousand coulrl have pro 
v. led meal:; as she did for an unknown table, sometimes six 
of us, sometimes twelve. Who but Mrs. Desai could have 
!a< ed without a tremor the phone warnings that angry 
Europeans had set out from Nairobi’s hotels to “finish off” 
f.cslie and me, the bursting into her sitting-room of officers, 
with revolvers at the icady, the frequent arrest of Africans 
if If house and garden? All these things happened. 

Computed with these u.atms and excursions, the invasion 
of her house by thirty and more newspapermen for Press 
conferences, the typewriters clicking away in dining-room 
and bedroom, the laic visitors at night— these may seem 
trivial; but every woman will appreciate what these meant 
m dusting and cleaning and clearing. I don’t know how 
: Mrs. Desai managed, but there she was, a lovely, slim 
I »gvre in her sari, moving quietly about, never disturbed, 
a kindly smile lighting her face: she was marvellous. 

One afternoon I learned the secret of hot poise and 
i serenity. > he tool: me to her room and there, beside her bed 
and the two littie bed., in which Iter youugrr children slept, 
was a Hindu shrine. She stood silently and Jcvercntly before 
it. 1 imch rsiootl. ole- lived and ntov'ri and laid her being in 
th- M "tiiu d presence whit" that shrine symbolised. 

I i'"’.. phoiogt.'i ' t. ■ i.i'iited >t Mis. Des; i " almost as 
1 ■ .••dul. '.i .die. and i were delight) d b> a icquesl from 
. . to be plinuiginptiruith n.i. We were surprised 

n'hen wt raw the print to lir.,1 that African had stepped 
ml " ‘'* l 11 ' did me kin... him; had an uhed 

him,. II to ns and a i xuppio.-d he belonged. In our ear, 
cn toutc to vi .it the Chiel Set ivtary, onr first appointment, we 
l.fUid him Stju.-e/..: in a corner, u»d V mounted the steps 
ol tie Government Building' at out side. That was the last 
P |,; m. A "wanted min’’, he v .... 

j’ idle l fixe inji step. 





VKTUfc'N VISIT TO KJ T VA 

(filler Secretary was the same ollicial who had hr 1 
Acting Governor of Uganda on my first visit. He was less* 
ehilly now, but, alas, no more forthcoming. L wish I dared 
to reproduce the description of this interview which Leslie 
wrote home that night; it was a masterpiece. Virtually every 
question we raised, whether of policy or of adminisliativc 
detail, we were told would have to be referred to the 
Governor. I cudgel my brains in vain to think of any¬ 
thing worth recording about this talk: it was entirely 
negative. 
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Perhaps the Chief Secietary was unwilling to be respon¬ 
sive because we were due to meet the Governor the following 
day. At the same time, 1 could not help feeling disturbed , 
that this roloni.d officer should have been rrspousihlc fo> 
the administration of Kenya during the eiiucaJ months 
between tin* Governorships of bu Philip Mitchell anctJl 
Sn Evelyn Paring. It was during tin mouths that the SB 
pattern of Man Man and its repression took shape . 

We were much more impre .sed during the serii s of dis¬ 
cussions width followed with Ministers (then called Mem-R 
bers) for various Guvermnent department;. We spent two t 
days going from one to another. \\V wanted to gather the 
Government case fully before wr explored further. 

I was dc lighted to meet again Sir Charles Mortimer, who 


had spoken with me at the race co-operation tea paii> at the 
Koinange lann: he was Member lor Land. IT is office was hi a , 
pr< fabricated hut. L regarded it as symbolic, not only of jj 
In department, but of many -malau • the best « f <■iicmn- 
stances, will-meaning enthusiasm and t« !mu al « a r .icily, h 
bm financially star * d and then lore ulteily inndeqn oe. | 
r ^ n example. .vadan* fn./iia and Tripoli’ S»di M* sri in 1 
mind, 1 div m *d tin* p« ^ibilim of u ..n m»»mi / K< nya 's 
/Vi* ( h'sr*' into uihivablc land. s ‘Imj)os.ibh my d. a Unu.kwny. .51 
f U would icijjt between fifiy md . ixty millions. 
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°* our UK-1 interesting visits was to the Me cite; cl 
pirtmeot. Tire Member and his chiefs of staff sal at a 
board-room table, \ young woman recording the discussion 
' ‘••rbatim. Again devoted skill. Leslie, who has done much in 
the campaign against sightlessness in the colonics, was 
i In died to hear the story of how the medical service had 
discovered the cause of a partic ular form of blindness in a 
beetle which breed:, on. the backs of crocodiles. But what an 
impossible task these doctors have! There is one doctor in 
Kenya for every 10,000 persons. For the Africans the popu¬ 
lation for each doctor is still larger; some of the 563 medical 


" men in Kenya have almost exclusively European or Asian 
practices. May 1 remind he reader that in Britain there is 
one doctor lor fewer than 1,000 persons? 

We taw the Members lor Agriculture, Natural Resources, 
r Education and Law and Order. 1 cannot remember if we 
•saw the Member lor Education personally. My notes 
,, nedigemly are not headed by a name. Whether it was 
*vo mbci or official, I was disturbed to find ih< Depart incut 
ruining against the African independent schools some of 
1 which 1 aw on my first visit. They were suspected of teacii- 


SMnr. the dodriius of Man Man. We were told that evidence 
v . n un; that a number of the teachers were Man Man 
Ui in I here e . 1 could say onl, .hat, whilst I hid sensed a 
,' b oni. " nation.. I patiioiiMiu, [ had not found hatred 
truf -vliiti 1 as whiles nor any atmosphere of violence. 
. I bad ler'ainly found 1 elt sa. riiie.u ■ , cutliusiasm for 
1 edit alb'll. 

l ie .Department was proud of several of its '•di.icalinij.il 
institutions; but t ucc iiiori I esli«. and 1 1 .•reived a dep-css- 
iae pi.tun of in.ide-piacy. Whilst education is Compulsory 
ha l'.uiTipeai md A.ian rhildn n, more dian h df oi di< 
td'-aa, • tiil<li< n .1 school age are IcIV witlmul education, 
iti 1 i. , l.ui'. s atti in ion to tile thrrj r.n <•» is illusii a' il b> the 









’ditun mi eric 11 child lit 'lie primary schools. Tlv- 
iigures have been given (page 117). 

Then came our visit to the Member for Law and Order, 
the Attorney-General. Leslie, who is a solicitor, immediately 
established friendly relations by the exchange of professional 
anecdotes. They were cronies at once. In fact, we found this 
our most useful visit. The Member was frank and objective: 
he was obviously not merely making a case. He acknow¬ 
ledged the overcrowded condition of the Kikuyu Reserve 
and deplored the exodus of the men to Nairobi, where tlv*v 
wi re not paid a family wage (and could not bring their 
wives and children with them.), and where, he told us, 10,000 
would be homeless that night. This created an appalling 
social problem, with dangcron., elements of crime. Hr w v 
appalled by Mau Mau atrocities. Less than ten Europeans had 
been murdi reel, but tin- sav.un i > of 1 lie numb r., I hr mutila¬ 
tion accompanying them, were horrifying. Me showt d us 
photogruphsofthc dead bodir .. hacked about with bi utal erst. 

“They are not only murderers; they arc maniacs," he 
remarked 

lh' was scrupulously fair, remarking that one case at least 
was in all probability not the* infamy of Mm Mau, but 
of gangst» is intent on robbery. This photograph uv 
nevertheless exhibited subsequently in the House of f’onv 
mons Library a 1 Man Mau atrocity. He said that criminals 
ho d in die underworld o! Nairobi .might veil attach them- 
selves to Man Mau as an outlet f>r ihcir degiadcd insi‘»uct> 
without any pol’iu d motives. \\Htv » u asked admui lomo 
Kcnjrjiia and die arrested 1 rn»b<m of ilie Kenya Aim an 
Union, . , vs .s live to mil us little because tin m il had will 
u ' take plan , bm In var. <ondn«rd of Kmi\ lia s guilt. 

I asked 1 ant to explain da* v.isi meeting \v 1 1 i* 1 1 K» 1 \.. • t 1 
and hi; 1 ollr.igmjs had addri sscJ t ailing oil \frica > 10 li ,e 
»odmg to do with Man Man. I’hc Mcmbu: replied !> 1 
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View Kcnyatla spoke wuh his tongue in his < In < L. lie 
leaued on a large white stick, and that was a sign to the 
audien« e that his words were not to be taken seriously. 


1 must say that I was not convinced. 

Alter the Members, the Governor. Wc met him in his 
large room in Government House. He. sat behind a polished 
desk-table whilst Leslie, the Chief Secretary and 1 were at 
ease in armchairs about him. I was impressed by the person¬ 
ality of Sit Evelyn baring. He was outstanding among his 
* Members. He looked distinguished, had great charm of 
manner, we obviously anxious to do his best to end the 
tragedy which had fallen on Kenya, and was open-minded 
f and liberal in his approach. Once Ijl spoke with enthusiasm, 
his eyes shining, his voice lifted, gestures emphasising his 
words. This was on co-operative farming. He told us of his 
.efforts whilst High Commissioner in South Africa to estab¬ 
lish co-opcnuivcs in the Protectorates, and delighted me by 
his insistence ihat they must be genuine, self-reliant soci< ties i 
urn by the Africans themselves, although the Government 
V should give icchnical assistance. 

I couldn’t help remarking that Government reginimta- 
|| lion had b in the mistake I had found in Gg.mda two years | 
L dir look at the Chief Secretary, who was Acting 
Bpov« rnoi \ ' it that time, but i was conscious 

Leslie's ammeo glam ♦ 

the main prop’ -1 which Leslie and I ui (ed on the 
Governor was that Alii ms tnnu d by the Kikuvu should 1m 
allowed to sptak fierly t > them, warning them again I the \ 
\ methods , f Man Mau. Tin ! overnor looted thoughtful and 
remarked that tha a were diilitaide . Difficulties! We had 1 
,i just left Odcdc, A wort and Murumbi who had described 
K tlieir interview with Mr. Oliver Lyttelton. Interview is the 
^ wrong word. 1 lie Colonial Seeictary had <n 
float without even Taking hands, nodded to 



• and Icll without : ying a word the African 

leaden,, it is a good thing Africans have a sense ofihumour. 
Uiey laughed at the insult. 


Sit Evelyn Baring had invited them to co-operate with the 
'Ac rente lit Mnu Mau, but on condition that thev 

disassociated themselves from Kenya tut and their pre¬ 
decessors in the leadership of the Kenya African Union. 
Vcnyatt.i at this time had , >t even been charged. Did the 
Colonial Secretary really expe. t the new K.A.U. officers to 
’repudiate him before anyevidence had been produced of hisl 
association t ith Mau Man? 

“ 1 he Governor wanted us only as stooges of the Govern- 
mont Murunibi had conuucntrcl bitterly. 

The III..re we considered things, die more convinced 
Ia shc am! I became that the only elfe, uve way to meet d>2 
menace ot \ioletu> was to give men like < >dede, Awori ai d 
Mutumhi the opportunity i > . „ .urn mg tin j. .j ; ,s ( t. C y 
were willing to do- and to tn•tin in »>t n, tout h .Yinu Man. 
rhese line- Mi inns were greatly respected among the 
Kiltuy us b. cause of lhe t onra »e nidi which they had stepped 
into the places of the at tested leader Had they been per¬ 
mitted ('• conduct a < ampaign ag tinst Mau M ut, they might 
have VI .-d the situation. Instead, they w 

indeed, Otlctle hims-lf was arrested later on the evidence ..f 
ail infoi uu r. 1 


Mr. I.yttcUon and the Governor appealed to overloof d;c 
h>ct t! a no :;el|.v, jp,, ting African could b. ‘loyal’' to a 
■overni cut in which at that lime Africans, alone onring die 
‘ u * n no i cpt I'scntative .oil which had Ken dir-edy' 
usponsil.h lot the Irusirations, si m i il, .■conom... and psycho* 
n (,i'-d, It,ini which tin y suflered so grievously fhey had 

ioni \ t r sail etcl; Ji- abhn. led 


»o mom lor any Alii. ,n he,a, 
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tau, unless he were prepared to pul into cold stonl 6 , 
protest against the enforced social disintegration of the 
lite of Ins people, the economic misery of Africans in the 
reserves, on the European farms and in the towns, and 
the humiliations of the colour bar and racial segregation. 
No African in whom a sense of these injustices burned could 
possibly be pro-Government. In silencing leaders opposed 
to Mau Mau, Mr. Lyttelton and the Governor encouraged 
many Africans to come to the conclusion that there was no 
alternative to Mau Mau. This was a disastrous mistake. 

We had one significant interview with an < flicial who was 
I regarded as insignificant. His duty was to make the appoint¬ 
ments with the great men and to chat with us before they 
w re ready. He was friendly and we liked 1 im. I asked 
whether we could see the Member responsible for co-opera¬ 
tive fanning. He became embarrassed and smiled .self¬ 
consciously 

U J[ am the co-operative registrar,’ 1 he remarked. “I have 
been seconded to my present duties.’' 

. We looked at him in astonished silence. He explained. 
Dining the period of Labour Government in Britain there 
g had been prer. uu limn London to establish co-operative 
S .societies. Many had been * t up. Thi had nearly all col- 


»’ lapsed. The reason? African incompetence. The societies 
Conld not find .niyorn- who Could keep the accounts. Somc- 
nmeb .i local schoolteacher would act: that made him the 
dictator <•! the society. O e i-maliy there was dishonesty. 
1 he Government had el<>:.ed down onr: society alter another 
j Mod his work had dwindled. So hr could be transferred. 

VVc were shirked by this story. In neighbouring ’1 angan- 
y ka with a similar population there w.> one of the most 
»V*u< c< ssiiil ro-oprralivc farming ventures in all Alrica. Why 
; 4 > i,J t in Kenya? There would be room for Sir Evelyn baring’s 
■Wfcmlnifliasm. 
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ct me surn up our impa ssions of th me talks with Mci 
bers of the Government and with the Governor. The Euro¬ 
peans were complaining that the Kenya Government had 
shown no dynamic energy in crushing Mau Mau when 
first it lifted its ugly head. I think ou : : criticism would be 
that it had shown no dynamic energy in removing the African 
frustration which had led to the emergence of Mau Man,'/ 
With one or two exo ptions, I would say that the British 
officials-—for it should be emphasised that at this time all the 
members of the Kenya Government were civil servants— 
would have been admirable in stable conditions. They were 
devoted to their jobs and thorough ; ; id they were free from 
the frightening prejudices which we found later among tin* 
European settlers. But day had been quite unaware >i’tlic 
severity of tin injustices from which Africans were suffering j 
and the itensity of African discontent. They did not realfs . 
that they were administering a volcano boiling to eruption. 
They were doing routine things when big cojistiuctivti 
adventure was icquircd. 

Sir Evel] u Baring, With all his charm and breadth of f 
outlook, left me worried. He also w as * lited to be the head pi 
a hurmouiou. 1 ’ community rather than a society riven with 
divisions and poisoned by hatreds. 1 doubted whether hr • 
was dominant enough for his immensely difficult task, strong jjL 
enough to control Mau Mau, on the one hand, and to rc usflH 
the pressures of the European minority, on the otherA 
That required great strength. Tin Europeans were his own 
people: vriili the background of the Engine “upper class**J 
he would rightly lure th t anxicue: an-1 ih»m honor u„ 
Mau Mau atmeities ocean red. It v «. ./Id be almost impos > t'le 
for any British Governor in these circumstances to j>ut 
again*, European demand.; ihc massive but more distant 
i scene of Aft icau social, e* onomir and colour fnistiaft ■ '?» * .lift, 
not tec I that Sir Evelyn wj; * jual to it. I hop< la? . wrong,! 
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Whilst we hud been rnakhig this round n visits, always 
accompanied by our own armed sergeant, there had been 
plenty of excitement at Mrs. Desai’s house. Deputations 
began to crowd her sitting-room at 7 a.m. Leslie and I had 
our breakfast at 7.30, and we agreed that we could not sec 
people until the meal was finished. Only once was this rule 
broken. Two representatives of Picture Post broke in on us just 
as we were pouring out the coffee. When I answered their 
ciuesfions, Leslie in protest took his breakfast to the veranda. 
Me always took the view that I was too indulgent to my 
• oileaguesof the Press! On this occasion he was right. Nothing 
> appeared in Picture Post, neither photographs nor interview. 
Perhaps tins was because we came out of Kenya alive alter 
all! 

The deputations were mostly Africans from far and near, 
, from distant Nyanza, from the Rift Valley, from Nyeri and 
Port Hall. They poured out bitter stories of injustices and 
^repressions, and begged us io go to see them. We could not 
; promise: our programme was in flu hands ofOdcde, Awori, 
and Murumbi. Often wc had not seen all the deputations 
t by the tim< we were due to set out for Government offices. 
!' did not matter; they lay <1 until we returned for lunch, 
mui, if .till 'O' • .-n, until we t ame hack in the evening. 

B Tlwtr faith in .is w:e. moving, arid vc did not re act their 
&OUUU W. got ■ picture of conditions which later wc were 
JKto find not iw n "but to die African icjcrv could provide. 
Wc noted V. It: ■ lh< y > I a. f thru . luvl, . and techecked 
ii. 1 c.on’t stop now u, ul.ai was mid u..; it wifi |„. 

, reflect! d in our com lu.," ns finer. Hoi one fiut 


1 jocnci 11 u Oi our conclusions later, situ one fiut l Tnu ,- t 
1 < tord, because it disturbed Leslie and me greatly. Tv 


th 


ice 


of 


Mir \isiioi 1 wriv ;irn >i« 1 it>nn* di.K^ly all 


i*; and weir taken away '«> tlir Iku bed-wire 


WO Ol* 

seeing 
a 8°s outside 


er 


|l,v police f»tations and later to the detention fumj,,. We 


^V'conJd do little about i! 


ir.se 


individuals, a handful 


nnoiig 
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hundreds, but it was on our consc ience that they should be 
picked up when coming openly to see us. and we could not 
help be a little worried that Mrs. Desai’s hospitality had 
caused her house to be a round-up for wanted men. 

One of these arrests is worth describing. Lesiie had gondj 
to meet a Roman Catholic leader grateful to him for his . 
Parliamentary work for Catholic schools in England, but 
not so willing to see me because of my reputation in the 
Nairobi Press. In Leslie’s absence, I met a deputation from 
the registered trades unions. 1 should underline that these 
unions pass through a minutely holed Government sieve and 
that they are affiliated to the International Confederation "I 
Free Trade Unions, anti-Comrrmnist and American suj - 
ported. They were presenting to me perfectly legitimate com* 
plaints of their wretched wages, long hours of work, and bed 
conditions. Suddenly fists boomed on the outside of the dooi 
and almost before we had turned our heads, two European, 
officers, revolvers in their hands, burst in. 

“\Ye want that man, the man with a beard/' Shouted mar 
of them, pointing to the circle of union representatives. 

“Excuse me/ 5 I said. 4 T am a British Member of Parlia¬ 
ment meeting representatives of Government registered 
trades unions. By what right do you break huo this private 
house, nd demand one of my visitors at revolver poim r> j 

“The Emergency Regulations give nr the power, ’ replied 
the officer. “You with the. beard, we want you. 1 here wi ro 
several men with beards, and the union represent uw 
look, d at each oilier perplexed. 

“You sitting ou the arm of that chair/' the officer 
particularised. The ma so identified ossed bn * < me and 
left with the officers. I felt < imaged; » ut the im » 
took it i a tv h tei of course. Aftei brief murmurs, the: 

of the hole! rvants continued K- ptV' nt hin 
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the deputation left I phoned the police. I was told 
that the arrested man had been released. The next morning 
1 heard that he had been interrogated for an hour on what 
had occurred at our meeting. I am quite convinced that the 
officers had not even known the name of the man they had 
arrested. They had picked on anyone present, a man with a 
beard, so as to check on what was said to me and what I had 
: aid in reply. I hope they were satisfied by the promise I 
gave, and which I fulfilled, that I would report to ihe 
l.O.F.T.l ., the T.CJ.C., and to British unions in the trades 
the deputation represented. 

Perhaps greater excitement was caused in the Dcsai home 
by the messages which arrived on at least three occasions 
tint fanatical Europeans had set out from the centre of 
Nairobi to murder me. Two of these reports had amusing 
aspects. I was called out late at night on one occasion to meet, 
a young European officer: he looked a boy of eighteen, fair, 
fr< ;li-complexion :d, modest, nervous. He presented me with 
a chit addressed to the local police station gi ,ing instructions 
tli a the guard at our bungalow should be increased because 
an attack on me was expected. 1 told him dial the message 
was not intended I'm me, but lie. had two copies and insisted 
on leaving mn . ) f< pt it as a souvenir. 

'Pn sen,ml incident was mure dramatic. The representa¬ 
tive of tin Hindustan 'linns of India, a European, had asked 
I*- 11 •' p interview. We vere sitting comfortably, chatting 
Whilst we drank and smoked. Two (or was it three:’) armed 
European officers rushed in with m. the usual peremptory 
• ,nr l' revolvt rs pointed on the newspaperman, 
commanded that he a<. ipany them ..inside, I rose, too 
and sent out on the veranda. Whilst one of the officer.; 
cowred loin, .motln r - m boned !,>m and demanded ius 
pnpem. I.-eiything i.ppeajcd io he in order. The senior 
obi' er turned to nc. 
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have had word from hcadquaru rs,” h said, “ .1 a 

man exactly litting your visitor—tall, stooping shoulders, 
grey-haired, sloping moustache—is determined to enter this 
house with the object of shooting you. These papers appear 
to be correct, but I warn you that if you continue to enter¬ 
tain him it is on your own responsibility.” 

We returned to our chair's. The story appeared undu 
banner headings in India’s Hindustan Times. 

I never felt scared by these Nairobi alarms. I had no 
doubt that in some instances at least bright young thing:* 
were pulling the legs of the police. Strangely enough, tin- 
only time I became scared was in my own house in London 
on my return. 

We had had a long late sitting at the House, and Harold 
Wilson had dropped me from his ear at my do or in the early 
hours of the morning; his, by the way is a kindly deed/ 1 
which Harold performs regularly ou late nights lor 
M.Ps. resident in North London postponing his ow n bed byjl 
an hour, to make the round of our homes. At nine o’clock ' 
next morning 1 was till asleep ly wife awakened me, say¬ 
ing that 1 had a visitor who had travelled through the ni di! 
from Cornwall. I put on a dressing-gown, my wife handed, 
me a second cup of tea, and I entered the sitting-room, J 
where he was waiting. 

Ho*was a tall, broad-shouldered man in a long AtmyrJ 
overcoat. He. had his hands deep in the coat po y : he kepffijj 
one hand in n pocket .is he took a cup of lea. lie was cur* fj 
iously embarrassed by my friendly altitude; he h \wtaltd 
even to take the <. up ot tea. I sign tiled him t» - at d<>\\ u, Imi he 
remained standing, llis t xprexsinn made me a ItO un .*sy• • 
T come from Kenya,” lit aid abruptly. fc< That i why Ir| 
want to you. i lu\< some qu< nions to put to you. ’ 

“Cerlainh1 replied, ignoi.ng hi; manner. He pro, 
eul H (( • k me wini l ViougiU “1 doe Kur*'p< wlllcwZP 
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• ! thought of the Africans. I told him I understood the 
anxiety of the Europeans, that I abhorred the atrocities of 
Mnu Mau, that I admired many Europeans, as I admired 
many Africans. He kept a steady gaze on me, his hand mov¬ 
ing in las pocket. My wife half opened tlu door, our young 
‘3oa at her side. She had brought him to say goodbye before 
taking him to school. I gave him a cheery “Goodbye.” 
The door dosed. My visitor laughed. 

“Goodbye,” lie said to himself, and laughed again. 

I smiled and asked him if he would like another cup of 
tea or anything to cat after his long journey. He looked at 
me puzzled and uncertain. Then lie suddenly said, “I must 
or going,” turned to the door, and strode away. I saw him 
out and sank back in my chair, exhausted by what I didn’t 
know. 


The following day my post included a letter which read 
as follows; 

“Mr. Brooilwav -I came to your flat this morning 
intending to shoot you. 1 came to the conclusion you were 
not worth hanging for. Yours contemptuously, 

“A COUNISIIMAN.” 


i Thru w i :M mgr s< qij. J. A few days lat< r, after Leslie 
had nn ntioiwd la ihc House of (iommons that I had 
tiv rn ilav ‘trued 1 f n i'" 1 Europeans he was thinking of 
on: mbiexpriirur,-. a Couii ;h NLP. < ame up and asked 

me win:!her a Coniidiman had been to . c me. 

N rs, T implied. He to If 1 all night aud dlagged me 
ou of bed before nine.’* 

“Good Cod!” lie cxc lain < d. F hope he wasn’t the .sntlcr 
fl.de • 3 tl.n aimed to cf > you u !” 

. Hale <\ referring 10 hit idnit i in Kenya.” 

Bi' i w rHiewd. II. came to me, vrn angry with you. 1 
Ibid him you were a de- m chap and advised him to *er you. 
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forgive myself if he'd threatened you 
tell my colleague the truth. 

Leslie also had his attentions from the settlers. One. 
morning a plane flew over the Koinange house and two lom r , k 
thin objects came hurtling down into the garden. They were 
not incendiary bombs* -they were a pair of socks, weighted 
in the feet by stones. Attached was a note indicating a gilt 
to the Poor White who had arrived in Kenya without sock ri 
To this story also I may add a little sequel. A Sunday 
newspaper in Britain later ascribed Leslie’s arrival at the 
Nairobi Airport to inc. That week a v.ell-known actor was 
opening a Tory fete in my constituency. “I apologise,” lie 
began, “for appearing in collar, tie and socks. 1 understand 
it is not the attire favoured by your Member of Parliament. . 
1 do not mean to insult him.” 

In our rush ol engagements J.ejlie and ( laid little linujV 
to sit and talk quietly with our AlV’u au sponsor.. but nfn > \ 
our visit to the Governor we insisted that before we went lOjS 
bed we should have a session together. It was after midingltjM 
when we got down to it, and then from Odede came t 
brain-wave. He told us that ihe Governor had let lined to 
allow Awuri and him, although member-* of l he Legislative 
Connell, to broadcast a warning to Africans aga nst Man . 


° 




Mau. 

“Why don’t you and Leslie ask*. 1 ” Ik: said. “You ouhl lx 
translated into Swahili. Your appeal could * piiui \\ and 
distribute!.” 

“There’s somethin : in it,” conceded Leslie, nodding In- 5 
head judicially. 'Yes, Tenner, we'll it.” We made ilifUj 
request. Back came a rciiisal two cl;i%: hum I'lvu Jos* pit 
Mm umbi had an i It i. 

]\ fiU' an appeal," he urged “We'll nau l de and ditf*Jj 
tribute ii thtou>.>h all the brunches of the keiiy** Alric.iu 
I Ininn.” 
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*J 73 rl(jfc' appeal a'is Leslie’s work. We identine i oui*M;lve; 
v\ iili the African demands for land, human wages, educa¬ 
tion, elected representation to the Legislative Council, 
elimination of the colour bar. But wo also appealed to Africans 
not to associate with Mau Mau. This was the fine passage 
m which Leslie pul our plea: 


“Cruelty and violence arc wicked things. Beware of 
those who preach a doctrine of hate or a doctrine of 
violence, whether in political, social or religious affairs. 
Those who in any circumstances advocate a resort to 
violence, even in circumstances of extreme provocation, 
are at this moment the real enemies of the African people, 
not only in Kenya but all over this great continent. We 
accept the Christian ethic of goodwill towards all. So do 
many of you. But we appeal to you in the common belief 
in the humanitarian ethic for tolerance and understand¬ 
ing. Fear only fear. Hate only hate.” 

Our sponsors were enthusiastic. Murumbi went straight 
(0 th* office of the Kenya African Union to make arrange¬ 
ment:, tor uanslation, public.uion and distribution. Three 
da> i latu oui mwsage was being dispatched not only to 
Jviku) "land, but to all tin- tubal reserves of Kenya It 
carrier! tie < cd a i mi nt of Odcde, Awoi t and Murumbi. 

I lov. stupid tic* Cow rnmerP was not to permit the e 
Abu m leader to pi ;u; direct! to their people, making the 
same appeal! 



CHAPTER TEN 


UNDER THE SHADOW OF MAU MAU 


We s:;t out early for our first excursion into what \va 
described as Mau Mau territory. The sergeant was squeezed JH 
in between Odede and the driver: Leslie and I sat behind; a 
second car followed with five African guards. As wc turned to 
into the road, I saw the three Europe..n officers in their car 
joining up behind. 1 reported to Leslie. 

“We may as well turn back,” he replied. “How will any 
African dare speak to us under such intimidation?” 

We sped through Nairobi on to the main road to Thil 
and Fort Hall. We were passing the Sports Ground, a Inn A 
military police stopped the ear. An energetic little Cockney 
thrust his head through the window and explaine d that our 
armed escort was getting into line. 

“Armed escort?” 1 exclaimed. “We’ve got nine already/ 

“We don’t want a ruddy regiment,” protested Leslie. 

“Government orders,” said the Cockney and disappeared. 

Two cars with three officers each and a lorry with twelve 
police, rifles in their hands, linked up. Should we go on? 
We decide d to try it out and protest at top I* c! when wc got 
back. 

We reached Fort Hall, Africans lined the road :• » l 
clustered in the market place to meet us. 

“You are aware that no mcetinw. are permitted,” warned 
au officer. 

1 don't know when 1 have fol more frustrated. Oui ''arm 
stood at the kerb, with. ! air cai ;n l a lorrv pa ked with 
armed men ahead and behind. Two cards awe; du? 

Africans, about iilVy them, waohing silently, >Ve wmicd 
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«. '.th them, ‘i hey warned to speak to us. We chd 
it 3 Vr! do it, they did not dare do it, lest this be regarded as 


■ meeting. 1 asked Odede to go amongst them and explain 
• •nr difficulty and disappointment. We could not risk a 
clash with the soldiers and police. 

We drove on in furious silence, past a military' camp, 
:i long a lonely road. The procession stopped and Leslie and 
I got out to stretch our legs. An African came from nowhere 
and evidently wanted to speak. An officer strode across. 

In the anger which was consuming me, I assumed his 
purpose was to hear what was said. It is only now, when 
describing the incident, that it occurs to me that the inten¬ 
tion may have been to protect us against possible attack. 
I don’t think so. The African was unarmed and any violence 
would have been madness in the pro arc of twenty -seven 
rifles and revolvers. The officer certainly gave the impres¬ 
sion of wanting to listen in. 

“We ..re British Members of Parliament,” I said to him. 
“Please stand out of earshot.” He withdrew. 

The African spok English, llis complaint was familiar: 
fa’ I ■ r and brother .ei/ctl by the police and placed in wired 
ib’Uutioi The;, had done nothing. They had no issouatinn 
with Mm Mau. Wi tool: down pniticulnrs whilst the 
■wild'. w >n hrd. W. promistd we would inquire and hook 
md . We ivo.i 1 • d hit in he <\;i ia a terse silence. 
v\i nur'ii t <lo tli. • i ii 11whisper'd Leslie. “It’s not 
fair to dr At " an lie'll f .e a maila- 1 man. ' 

S.I it cai.K m this Wi couldn’t speak with a group of 
A'.iv ns because that . add be a meeting. We couldn’t 
Sped: IO ilirlividu: lie. owe linn might < xpose hem t„ 

Utir/itinii. I was .»iii»n< i ili.m rvr. 

NO more stops, I said to tlu dir er.“Kcturn to Nairobi.” 
lit 'l hat was ease • o say than do. We tlid not know w!,. ,,- 
wr ue. 1 he narrow ho,, lau along valleys and curved 
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found Iiiilr, so that all. sense o!‘direction was lost. From una 
to time we met a few Africans and in Swahili our guard.* 
would inquire die way. But still we twisted and turned arid 
.dipped and lifted without a sign of the main road. 

It was interesting to see the country. 1 was fascinated by 
(he African farms on the* steep, hillsides. One had hoard 
continuously of bad African agriculture and consequent sud 
crosiort. Ao-doubt often Muc; but here in the Fort Hal 
district we saw terracing which must have meant untold 
labour The hills rose asosharply as seaside dills at home, 
but the red soil, was cut every ten yards or so by neat ridges 
to prevent the rich surface earth .being swept away by rat i- 
fall. The only place where I have .seen such care was on the! 
banks 'of the Rhine in Germany. 

‘.This consecrated fanning was a tribute to the teaching 
of the •Government's agricuhin.ii capivts, but It also dr> 

• proved, the'view, so .often expo sed, dia Africans cannnl 
become good farmers. My admit.<tion grew when 1 saw die 
primitive tools with which the work was done: very amateur 
garden hoes. I was not so happy when I lomid iiat (lie 
labourers were almost without exception women. 

A comparison came to my mind. Leaving Nairobi our 
procession !ud passed along tl» • border of the White High*; 
lands irserved for European iarms, There the land was I!-,l 
and each fa an stretched lor miles. Here the holdings ane 
small and hilly. 1 would 1 ik« to l;now the labour h< urft 
required to (urn r! * email gf h;df u acre of hu d in rath 
case. 

Not all the laud was cultivated. \Y< drove ihrmigll 
str« lehes of dr, bash without’ sof iuy a soul until w c ame u» n 
lonely make!, woruhn shack moic below i K are 
Kpacr . . . 1 In «\. wing b • m • draw in before w e struck i 
main road again. 
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Slgatow. The sitting-room was as usual crowded with 
African deputations, but they sat silent and entranced as we 
forcibly commented on the day’s happenings. We w'ere 
f finite that we should noi go again into the African reserves 
under limitations which made us prisoners. Odcde, Awori, 

:in«' 1 Murumbi were as emphatic as w r e were. I left it to Leslie 
to negotiate with the high-ups over the phone. 

He began explosively, became conciliatory, and finally 
reached agreement: the correct technique. He delivered the 
Ultimatum that we would decline to make any further visits 
to the reserves under such conditions and would tell the 
fhitish Parliament and public on our return to England 
that we had been denied all opportunity to gather the facts 
from the African population outside Nairobi. After much 
consultation, this compromise w'as reached: our escort, 
except for the faithful sergeant, would be limited to one 
officer and five police travelling in a lorry ioo yards behind, 
and v ; would be given lacilitics to meet Africans within 
Closed doors without oversight or overhearing. I regarded 
tlris as a triumph for L* % lie’s skill in nc >'iation. It made 
nonsense of the ugpstion that the armed guard was neces- 
§vu*y to pi. -tec t u» team attnrks by individual Africans. 

The next d.iy we had engagements in Nairobi again, 
tii b a Pi« " confcK'iii in Mrs. De.'ai s .1 ulna-room, w r itli 
ion•' new..papenneTi p «srni. Tlw significant lari rmnged 
that, opinion in Nairobi about our visit was changing. Our 
esid i(. enter iino <omto\n;\ w.ej appreciated, and a 
Kenya journalist at l.nowlrdged that so l;.u e liadu’t put 
n foot wrong. Thai was encom ,gmg. We found U»a: London 
con ‘.pondenb .cio cabling ,tonVs to the same effect. This 
Ld . to hope that 1 fore vu lcil we might do something 
Mali; i IfTtive for j'.u i;I co-Oj icration, 
y A Mn pfi.iij.g confirmation of this ( Uange of attitude wow 
:>n invit. non from Colo?.el Grogan, vete»vm die-hard among 
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liuifopoan settlers, to lunch at the arv exclusive Hotel. lb 
was a challenge to enterthe central citadel of our erbu 
We accepted. I was delayed, and when I got' there Kgslieji 
was already at the Colonel’s table and..evidently very pinch 
at ease. The Colonel is certainly a character. He has been 
called an ancient monument' he is a very lively motiumeut.H 
I had .expected a >crious discussion about Kenya, but that 
was apparently the last thing in our host’s mind. He was 
content to tell stories, and Leslie, equally -a master of 
anecdotes, replied in the same spirit. Tins teas.just as.well, 
because the Colonel had many journalists as his gircsts and 
it is anyone’s guess what would have happened if we hail 
begun to dash. 

How old the Colonel is I don’t know, but* he was the iirsi 
European to trek from the Cape to Cairo, and he revelled in 
tolling us how on that famous jounn y he was olfm-cl grilled 
baby by a c annibal tribe. I am not shre what the intention 
was, but om meeting at least had the of feel of breaking Otttl 
isolation from the Europeans. The journalists were probably 
disappointed in not getting hot stories, but they made the $ 
bc^t of “gossip” copy. 

That afternoon we had our second settler contact. A letter * 
had come from a group >f European farmer settler# * 
suggesting we should hear their case. We. of course, v 
corned the opportunity and at the appointed bom present* d 
out selves at a small Nairobi office, .hen half a do/.en m *n 
and women awaited us. The anno phcrc wasn't exa.tl\ 
cordial and they plunged into examinations which woukT . 
have done * -edit to a projection i oumel * h ouivhcs n 
the dock. ^ \ li\ didn’t we look alter British problems and 
lea : Kenya legislators to look titer thiirs;* Who had paid 
our lares: Wba had I said on my last Lei. • >..• y. \Vt; 
answered these and several more questions with studious 
coui'f A and then renu 1 i d tli.it we had hoped to It; , e t,^ p 
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TMltahunge of hearing their views. What did they propnseV 
1 lure was silence. Everyone looked to the chairman, a 
('lean-featured woman of middle age who presided from 
behind a desk. She had been introduced to us as a leading 
\] i me:, and she certainly gave the impression of strength of 
will and competence. She tapped the desk with a ruler 
thoughtfully a few threes and then turned to us and with 
careful deliberation and in level tones said the most fright¬ 
ening words we heard in Kenya. They bruised themselves on 
my mind. 

“’Mr. IJrockway, how can you ask us to regard Africans as 
equals?' she asked. fc Every African is dishonest, a liar and 
lazy. Their language has no words for Jove, gratitude, 
loyalty/’ 


For a moment or two Leslie and I were stunned. Then 
Leslie i marked quietly : “You surely cannot mean that?” 

T do,” she said with conviction. None of her colleagues 


dn, seated. 

\ Hark in the car I asked our sergeant, who was of the 
Kikuyu tlibo, the words in his language for Jove, gratitude 
mm !< illy, fit looked ti me wonderingly, but without 
jbrsdui i o>12 n-plied, "Wendo t :^atho y ivathikm .” When we 
It in 1 1 \l rs. JVsai’s lion a J ash d him to wrUr them d >wn, 
»\nd :.*i reproduce them. 

1 he h • fl.ai *u nf ihe mind •»!' the settler chairman clis- 
Mirbed me prolom IK \\- were told that Man Mau 
adhei'Ots were imlortrih,Urd with haded oi the whites. 
)jut conlempt i rv n more devastating lu cn <- isience than 
hatred. Oar i.cm h; n a man and ei ugard him as an equal* 
tl I ci is oi iillim.it.- ro.,.p * rati on is si ill there. Hut contempt 
d< a*i. » all hope oi a c ration. for the first time th c doubt 
< M )a. inin my mim whether a multi-racial society , :in 
£tt a *d iri Kenya. 

t f Ei 1 4 vemi <• -\rjr g,:est. in tin home of a lr iding 
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an citizen in Nairobi. Europeans, ’ lians, Aiabs m 1 
Africans were then*. As we mingled under the beauty orthr 
brief sunset in the colourful garden my laith in the fellowship 
of races was restored. There was neither hatred no: con¬ 
tempt: just sorrow that violence had come to Kenya and 
dedication to the restoration of goodwill. If a harmonious . 
society, of the four races ever blesses Kenya, those citizens of 
to-morrow will have much reason to thank the Indian pioiwi 
ccrs of to-day. 

Have I recorded that we found that the three ofin rrp 
who kept watch on Mrs. Desai’s house left at n p.m. r 
The result was that our most important visitors, who did noil 
want their names to appear in police dossiers, visited us after 
that hour. It was then that prominent Asians and Europeans, 
a9 well as occasionally British \isitors from England 'orj 
example, Ki igslcv Martin and Colin Legum—joined us aiull 
we thrashed out the problems of Kenya. I think Leslie ..nd 
I got more out: of these midnight discu vions Hum f rom any¬ 
thing; a large part of our (iii.il conclusions aioso from them* H 
backed by the rich experience we were having each day. 

It is perhaps the severest comment on social reJationshiprj 


in Kenya that 1 must not even to-day mention the nanu s v >| | 


our Asian and European visitors. The < ore of our Airman 1 
conipa ; \ore Odcde, Awuri and Mnrumbi. Ills inter 
racial group was tonibly isolated in airobi, but once morj 
I found inspiration in thru common iJloil to fad a n\v 


through Kenya’s difficulties. 



Perhaps J should mention time Oepuent risii a dv igh 
not at iiur midnight session** (One was a young Irishman, 
was under notice to leave k n\ . lb hid tome on is a 
Catholic priest, fallen in * with ai Mrn an gb'b h It 
the ptiesthoo ’ and laler married lu r. T‘n . c Wen in Imiettl I 
r« asor.j li . v sisteucc upon h o', part arc, but 1 r< , •!. n a y 
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l was Peter Wright, who received his deportation 
*nrd a whilst we were there. He was a quiet and reserved 
impossible to identify with Mau Mau terrorism. The 
third was a young Indian, Pic Pinto, on the staff of the 
1 J/ :iS t African Indian Congreis. He was devoted to the cause 
i.i Indian-African co-operation, and proved it by tireless 
technical and research help to us and our African friends. 

Some time after our return to England, Pinto was arrested, 
nui into a detention camp, and an appeal to the secret 
Advisory Committee failed to secure his liberty. When 
unested, the police announced thai his correspondence with 
me had been intercepted. His letters dealt factually with 
^‘African cases, and 1 challenged the authorities to publish 
i them. They did not do so. Some of the cases which Pinto 
Rent to me led to reconsideration by the Colonial 


Secretary and the Kenya Government, proving that the 
, ; complaints were justified. 

My reference to the mixed marriage of the Irishman 
reminds me of <« happy visit which I paid to a young couple, 
the man an African lawyer, his wife an Irish girl who had 
m ,rscd him in a London hospital. They lived in an African 
tt vf a v oi e-fthaped hut attached to a European dwelling in the 
^rVulaabs of Nairobi, but ih<‘ fiKh wife had made it delight¬ 
fully nl tractive with picture on tin wall, mcludmg one of 
• Oj.ua n Lib/ a belli, and < oloured hanging cloths. We sat round 
n| lit i la able lor tea, with whin loth and r.rockt • / anrl toast 
and si .(mu jr a a though vv were in a • otta ( <<* at home. 
M h< couple woe happy as any I have ever met; they will 
Mind courage to win through ill Kenya. Indeed, since my 
'urn T ha a. he »rl ih.c they a* having dillicuhics about 
their me; only African -Tva its are allowed to live in a 
Ppuruju.au location. 

T!«- next day .1 was on die road again to visit another 
tcput< 11 M tu Mau stronghold, Nyeii. I forget why In die 
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not come with me; as ’: turned out, his resolution 
would have helped. At Ruiru, cn route , our car broke tlowi 
The willing arms and backs of Africans pushed it into the 
market place—the usual open space in front of half a dozen 
shops. When the lorry with the six armed guard caught up 
the agreed ioo yards, I ordered the men minerals. The 
African who brought them lingered bv my side. 

“Have a look ar the wire cag; down that road, 1 ' he 
whispered. “The prisoners were sleeping on die ground last 
night.” 

I let him get back to his shop, filled my pipe, and talked. ' 
to a local policeman about this and that. 1 didn’t want tlw[ r 
African to be identified. 

“Is your station near here?” I asked innocently when 
we’d exhausted English football prospects. 

“Yes. Just round the C'-incr.” 

“May I visit it?' Tile policeman immediately offered tflaj 
show me the way. I signalled o> a young African who v»a* 
accompanying me as interpreter to join us. 

The wire cage was in a side road opposite tli« police [I 
station. I suppose it was go fret, square: rough grass sur¬ 
rounded h\ the getting. About forty Africans stood about 
inside. In front a large-limbed Urican policeman, ride in 
hand, was on guard. 

I told him I wanted o speae with the prisoners. lie 
looked uncertain, but before lie could object T wer* to the j 
wire netting, the interpreter at m\ side, and put my ques¬ 
tion. 

“Have you any complaints?” I as\od. J line was > l-.cim id 
murmur, and then one man, tall and young, spok * u{ . 

“Yes, sir. Wc bad to sleep on the ground last i • ut. We 
an afraid >f | cm a ia.” 

I knew tin dangers of sleeping iti th open. Ail hour a thtr % 
liuiiaU i w near, tile .* v w ' 1 • 1 l jil.im! Ii n eh wi • * ,i»; 
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errid, end the Africans, with little clothing, were prone to 
« hills and worse if not under cover. I turned to the guard. 

Is that true? 5 ' I ash'd. 

“No; they slept in the cells.’ 5 

t The prisoners, who had taken courage, shouted denials. 

J turned to them. 

“How many of you slept in cells ?” 

‘‘Four. Twelve slept on the ground. The others arrived 

lOMiay.” 

“They all slept inside, 5 " said the policemau. There was a 
P^grnwl of dissent from the prisoners. 

I went into the police station and asked to see the officer 
/in charge. Ho was a young Englishman. 

“f mn a British Member of Parliament,” I said. “I want 
know where your prisoners slept last night.” 

“The Britisli Parliament has no authority in this matter/* 
|jmr replied, noi quite accurately, i asked to speak to his 
jgjihi'-i at Nairobi on the. phone. Unfortunately the line was 
out of order. 

’ “May I scf your cells?" I asked. The officer came out 
fiVviih me and the gun d opened the doois ol two small 
'•v,VH tnnpa11meats, p< chaps three feet by ten. 

M • • \r<; these .*11 lie ( ell I as! (). 

* ea. 

“And you 1 < H ue* that twelve men slept in them The 

m rup f d lies’.' a ted. 

“Th.jt i , obvi >Ui.k, ritme,' J comm. ited, and turned to 
walk away. 


The engine oi the nr was running . hen we ; n b;r I. to 
the. market-plau but was too J. te to pruned to Nyeri. 
Tmined!.ltd\ l readied ‘ lFsai bur. ydow, I phoned die 
police Iieaclquei ' n l he official arkii»»\\Edged at once that 
^African:, should not he allowed to .sleep uncovered. “Co 
down e ill* pm uinonia like jtli« s 1 was hi phrase. If' would 



niN'nik nil 
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ft dt once, lie promised that *!w prisoners wo iId not 
be punished for reporting the matter to me. I could only/, 
hope for the best. 

A deputation of six African veterinary officers arrived. 
They had been students of Odedc, who was Makererc 
lecturer in the subject. A fine, upstanding team, they put 
their case reasonably. In a sentence it was that they went 
paid only two-thirds of the. salary’ given to European vet.;, 
and were kepi in subordinate pc riuons. They alleged t!u if£ 
they were under a European who was not qualified, and v t 
who received a much higher salary. 

When Leslie and I returned to London wc took up thri 
question of unequal payment to Europeans, Asians and * 
Afrit tr in the Civil Set vice, and die princip! lias now bm a 
adopted— I don't sa> by our efforts of equal pay for all)2 
races in the same grade. *! hope these men lr\vr got jusherjj 
I sensed in talking with them tliai it was not :o many e: m 
shillings* a month they v re concerned akmil. It w. s die 
humiliation ot being treated a • second-*.I es human being*. 
Pcrhap.; 1 should write third-i lass human being-, i In. 2 
Europeans are finubss, the Asians second. Only then come 
the Africans. 

That night I eslie end I met Nairobi’s leading Asians at 
a reception given by the East African In,. ,.a ti Congress. We 
gathered in a larg* sittin ,-ruom and balanced Indian bOirs 
and ? oft drinks in our hands as v\c walked and sai mound thtSg 
re an and talked. 1 here was : a evict, m fear that the Indian^ 
eommm.iiy w< uld re i rushed between the , miijj and 


Afneans. Men JM.j \iolein* hmi mar!'* tla* Munition i i"^| 
difficult. Aden, denotin' ed it, but they re Id me he too 
per cent, behind ilu <. , rerun in t v 1 ri 1st 'Ira owe n.i'er rH, 
as well a. African injusti rs, remain»■«J. Soiur c. Un.fti O 
expo u r | l!,< \ lew that LuiO| f an: had a nine ■ dmaur 
tear of Asians than w Atrieans, African e :tn mists Jsoj 
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piled them as alien invaders Leslie and i had to 
we had heard this sentiment expressed by leading 
Luropcans though on the whole v/e had found goodwill 
among Africans. 

Perhaps this was because we had not met the extremists! 


•ifl* 


1 1 




CHAPTER ELEVEN 

A CONFERENCE THAT FAILED 

, r 

1 o the road again next day. At the Sports Ground Cainp 
we weie joined by two officers and four soldiers. The 
officers were friendly and co-operative, helping us to plan 
our route and assuring us that wc would have free access to 
Africans. 

I am not sure where the route took us, except thac wc 
visited not the Kikuyu, but the neighbouring Wakamba 
tribe. Wc were in hilly country when Leslie suggested that il 
was time for a spot of lunch. We stopned the car and .he 
military lorry slopped, loo, mor< than (hr 100 yards away.' 
We signalled them on and (here, on the grass by the side of 
tne road, my young interpreter of the previous day, Joseph 
Murumbi, our African sergeant, the two English officers 
and their four men picnicked with us. Mrs. Dvsai had packed j 
a basket with surprising delights and m the car we had 
bottles of beer. Leslie made himself popular with the officer, 
by his stories. I philosophised. Common humanity can 
bridge all differences. 

We approached a village —I think the first village we uw 
in Kenya. The Kikuyu don't have villages; tlndr family^ 

S huts stand some distance frnr each other on their fanu 
plots. On (he side of the road every few miles is a marie t ; 
women sit on the ground be,lore the single store with tev 
vegetables or a hunch of bananas to sell. J'his, apart than 
the i an*, a hoc Is, r- die only communal ceutie in • Auyul md. 
But the village we were entering had .toup d house*;, a 
aquino and e v en a village hall. I his w « a social luiir. 

We. net the African spokesmen in die village hall. Our 
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.< pt honourably at sonic distance and were not in a 
IK»siilon to observe who entered. The only spectators were 
hosts of children who swarmed about our'car and hung 
precariously to the edges of the hall windows. 

Leslie and I sat on forms beside a low, narrow, roughly 
made, table. The Africans sat waiting on other forms. (The 
hull was used as a school.) Wc invited them to conic singly 
or in groups to the table as 'hey wished. They did both, 
and we chatted with them through our interpreter for tvro 
1 a urs. Their chief grievances were the same as there ot the 
Kikuyu: land-hunger.and prohibition of coffee and sisal- 
growing. We learntd that Africans were allowed ioo coffee 
plants, hut sisal bushes (the profitable source of fibre)' were 
permitted only for hedges. These Africans were very critical 
*' their nominal Chief. He was, they said, a stooge oi the 
British, not their spokesman. 

We decided wc had better sec the Chief to get the other 
• ich of the story. A local African, in a ramshackle car, led 
the wry. Wc left the road lor a carl track which brought us 
lo a bungalow in the middle of bushes. There, were people 
■ 11 it- -we rum* them come to the window' to peep at us—but, 
tImugh we knocked loudly, no one came to the door. An 
A!iu rm labourer en nerd through bushes. He looked at us 
Vo <d• : iii Jy ami mid u,. that the. (Jhicl was on a distant part 
d f he iarm We plunged dmi the i a/l trnek f»r half a mile, 
riu*o .11 bom le to 1 1 ( 1 • . and came, to open ground when* 
ihr Africans wn« working They promised to bring the 
Chief. 

He aum\ .i httle, shrivell.-rL scared man. Through oui 
interpreter we explained tlie purpose of our \ sit. He. war, 
Uleiell\ shakiui with Jrur. Ih; mumbled that lie could not 
possibly sj)e;d: to e without 'he permission of th< Lnglish 
Disti n « ( Biker. 

“Ar ii't you the ( hie{T 1 asked. 



i .ij 1 * if, u3 iv.r i: u at i Alt.! d 
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..mJ a member of the Legislative Council?” added 
Murumbi. The Chief looked at his boots and whispered so 
softly that our interpreter had to bend to hear him. 

“I cannot speak to you without consulting the District 
Officer.” 

“All right,” said Leslie, who was evidently sorry for the 
old man. “We’ll take you to the District Officer to get Ins 
permission.” The Chief got in the front car with the local 
African, Murumbi and the interpreter. Somewhere behind 


us the Army lorry lumbered. 

The car in front stopped. The old chief clambered out 
and came running towards us, the interpreter behind him. 

“I won’t go on. I won’t go on,” he cried. 

Then we realised tlu: cause of his fear. He thought, 
despilc the while skins of Leslie and myself, that he was 
be ne; taken for a ride bv Man Maul We produced our 
sergeant, and then got out and signalled the Army h-ny «• 
come up. The British officers and their men teas tired the 
Chief somewhat. He returned, still reluctantly, to the front : 


car 


X . 

A well-laid drive through weedless borders ol earth and 
cultivated bushes took 11s to the District Officer's head- 
quarters on a hill-top. Armed African policemen stood about.' 
The District Officer wasn't in, but hi was not far off. Out . 
interpreter ottered to ac< ompany a guard to explain ourvivl. 


We waited ten minutes, enjoying smokes under the shade* , 
of the tree ;. The African policemen came back and sp.kc •«> p* 


our sergeant. The Disuii l Officer would I c with us immedi- 
ately. 

“Wlieie is our interpret : ?” I asked my mind te.ulul. 
The sergeant and the D.Os. guard exrluugid words. 1 saw 
th'n something was wrong. 

“Your interpret 1 has been arrested, sir,” sa*d the , 
c^rgcaoi with upolo^v io his \oi f c 


i 



i,bd Cod!” i thought. I wondered whether the 

* iaf ' * JCCn m J .interpreter had been in any way re¬ 
sponsible for lus arrest. 


'*1 i<i(1/ n jo 1.1 i<nk ya 



. 1 he District Officer appeared. Leslie has apologised in the 

' Mouse of Commons for calling him brash. He certainly was 
seif-assured. He invited us into his hutted room. 

‘•\ou would like to put some questions to- the Chief? 
Win. certainly. He was quite right to insist on asking my 
permission, but there is no objection to you asking him what 
you like.” ‘ v * 1 

The District Officer was sitting behind his desk, Leslie 
and 1 opposite him, the Chief in the dim background. I 
asla J permission to put a question to the District Officer 
Jlimsdl about our interpreter’s arrest. 

‘Oh, yes, the young man who brought your message. 
Tom interpreter, is he? I m sorry if it’s inconvenienced you. 
His home is in my district and I got instructions to pick him 
up. Strange he should walk into my arms like that.” 

VpL ‘‘What, is the charge against him?” 

"Oh, no charge. He'll be; screened, that’s all. I suppose 
he's ], cn in suspicious company.” 

. “He';, been ii. our company,’ -aid Leslie. 

We turned to the Chief and put our questions—-land, 
cuffie, ms. J, and his contact with the people. The District 
Officer di-l not allow him . second to respond. He leapt into 
a lyi. .1 description ft the pmspei y .uul hanniness of il,„ 



! Ih i had never be :n a ttnei : presentative. Alt 
these dogm 
lirmation. 


'*» People? 

f ‘t each of 
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from beginning to end the Cliief didn’t utter a 50,; 1 - 



I listened with a mixture of amusement and astonishment. 
Here was the perfect stage character of a British colonial 
official; indeed, if this had been a stage scene every critic 
would have complained of exaggeration. As, of course, it 
would be. We had by chance hit on the one perfect District 
Officer Blimp among 100. 

Driving on, we didn’t know whether to laugh, swear or 
cry. Joseph Murumbi, who lias a high sense of humour, 
laughed helplessly at Leslie's inimitable telling of our inter¬ 
view. Leslie supplemented the sLory by swearing healthily 
and violently. My mind was on the arrested interpreter and 
I was in the mood to cry. 

We went through grand country' with horseshoe curves 
round broad valleys: the hills bare, die valleys rich with 
green. Again I forget the j one of the village we visited. 
First, call 011 the District Officer at his home: 1 lovely 
bungalow and garden, but he was absent. Then a visit to 
local Kenya African Union supporters, crowded in a small 
mud-and-wattle hut, where we ate soup in cheerful matcyv 
ness. The military' lorry on the other side of a large gravel 

1 a f * 1 • f 11 r 1 u 


square was forgotten; the Africans spoke in friendly frank¬ 


ness. 

riii 


They discussed Jomo. None of them bcliew 1 he had 
organised Man Mau, but they were critical of his dominance 



already many had been distributed. They were MiterIv 
< ritical cl d « Government and argued d» at unlv v; die n* v, 


Mau would win adherents !>»•« auve »*•! the absence of an 


alternate, e. 

Una k* t la' rub,” c.oinmeuti'd la 1 .’ ^ Ik n <. wen- bar! 




. /! > 



Grille car. ‘ll the Government makes the issue ‘Us or Man 
Man’, it will make Man Mau. 5 ’ 


1 he drive home—' hat is how we began to think of Mrs. 
Desai’s bungalow—was delightful. Our regret was that the 
cool evening was so short: the sun sets and it is dark. All the' 
year round the limes of sunrise and sunset only differ by 
twenty minutes in Kenya; between eleven and twelve 
hours’ daylight, and then rapid night. In die darkness the 
lights of a long train came and went. 

“The African train to Mombasa,” said our sergeant. 
“The European train will pass in teii minutes.” Leslie. 
smiled and took him up at once. 

“Africa/i train and European train?” lie asked. “I thought 
there was no colour bar on transport here?” The sergeant 
looked self-conscious. 

‘It’s a money, bar,” said Murumbi. “The African train is 
third-class only. No third on the European train.” Leslie 
winked a I me. Me had got home his lesson in economies, 

1 he fact which interested me was that the class difference 
should be recognised so openly as African and European. 

No t morning we had an appointment with a settlers* , 
foouj- at '[ 1 ka, pti the border of the European White High- 
LmrU and the Kikuyu Reserve, ll was an important group, 
lepii • ruling not t'lily individual fanners, but die managers 
<>i estates ovnciMn wealthy companies. From them wt; 

1 db .• t die stiders’ point of view til right! Thika had been 
tin- scene or ugh Muu Man violence, ami we expected, an 
intense V unopcan i -k.u \\e hurried .the early morning 
Jmoivirv. v.iili i illations ;m<l started • dock 

lor the roadside 1 >u l, thirty miles’ distant, which v as to he 
ouri cndc/vous. 

When \v» got lie re v. ■ wen met only hy the. angry secre¬ 
tary of tlu- group. Our telegram to him had riven the time 

' M11 dcp.ntuic doin'Nairobi as the time of our irriv.il„ 


feSffiika! The newspapermen had told us we ha 1 not 
put a foot wrong. We had now put our feet in it well and 
truly. 

Our explanation and apology had little effect; the farmer- 
secretary was still angry when he left us abruptly. We 
undemood. Many of the farmers of Thika were living under 
a severe strain. They were anxious for their families 5 they 
were volunteer guards during the night hours; they had | 
work on the farms during the day. Both Leslie and I would 
have given anything for this not to have happened; we did 
not know who was responsible for the wrongly-worded 
telegrams. 

When the secretary left, only James Cameron, of the 
News Chronicle , remained; other Pressmen had hurried to gel 
off their stories of our absence. Cameron was as concerned 
as we were, and promised to gi\C t statement to hi- colleague* 
of our regret and our reading to be at the disposal of the > 
Thika settlers whenever they desired. As soon a:> we were i 
back in Nairobi, T wrote an apology to the secretary and 
made the offer, but never heard from him. 

It is extraordinary how mistakes of this kind arc magni¬ 
fied. A \ ear later 1 had a letter from a well-known Loude n 
editor saying he had been informed that Leslie and 1 had 
failed to keep an appointment with Europeans \ n Kenya and 
] that we had never apologised or replied to a request for an 
explanation! 

That afternoon we met the Council oi Christian Chim bcsjjK 
in a hall of the Nairobi Presbyterian Church. ! anon Beci hec \ 
presided and all the leading Anglican and f ree Chiit< lvl 
' lergymea .aid ministers wer: present. Tim Canon vcasi^ 
reasonable, but some ct the ministers began bv being 
" trough critic. ) ol r. 1 hope we t en ved sonic lur.com < p* 

| lions b( lore. tlr g it hexing w.»s over. It w;e a little .urange for ^ 
one brought up in Nonconformist cita It':. as 1 was hud 
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i li of England representatives tlie most tolerant and 
understanding of the grievances of the Africans. 

The following day wc met the African ministers associated 
with the European Churches. It was explained that it had 
not been possible to get them together at the same time as 
the European minister:, but [ could not help finding some 
significance in the separate meeting. This gathering was far 
more informative. Only one European minbter was present 
and the African Church leaders spoke with great frankness. 

They were incensed by Jomo Kenyatta and the indepen¬ 
dent churches and schools. They produced hymn-books in 
which Jomo's name was substituted for God, and they had 
no doubt that the minds of the children were poisoned by 
hatred, not only of the whites, but of the African Christian:; 
associated with the European missions. 

When (hey had relieved their feelings on these matters, we 
found that they weic as outspoken abou f African grievances 
as any Africans wc had heard. They spoke of the. crying 
hungei for land, .1 the du e poverty of Africans on the farms 
and in the towns, of the high av of fwt/io, of tin overcrowd¬ 
ing, and of the European deni ■ oi ( Ej ..Turn teaching by the 
piactirc of the eoloiii bar and race segregation. 

■ ‘T m woi:a ••nemies of Clnistianity are Europeans whom 
Aon ins dentify wi11 1 (!hiisiianity, said one African 
minishi. ft w.w illuminating to find dial on these social, 
m Miomic and ,--sehnlogieeI ".sues ail Africans spoke wth 
one voice. 

The u* xt uioriMig v «•* had the most moving experience 
of our vr.it. Although he Gm.*unm had refilled to allow 
m to visit Jorno K« resrua and tin Kenya African Union 
Iwenther 'ion.bias a tli.it d‘ i, taprison in the north, 
r la* hr and I wns ul! oval to see tx-C'hief Koinangr in tiie 
^prison *t .Nairobi. \\> sat in tin* oilier ofum* ot'thc English 
f*ihr iaIs, a young man ot limb and shorts, who continued to 
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1th his papers as w;e talked: but he.-did not aHenm 
limit our conversation, nor did he give the appearance of 
listening. With Awori who- translated, we sat on chaiis in a 
group and no attempt was made to stop the old man cling- J 
ing to me in brotherly embrace; indeed, the conditions o( * 
this interview' were freer than I have known in English 
prisens. The Chiei was very little concerned about himsed. 

“I Have had more than my allotted span of earthly 
existence,” he said, “and my mind is turned to die future 
life.” But he was saddened by the tragedy which had come 
to Kenya and anxious about his family. It was pathetic to 
hear of the pleasure which die new s of our visit to his home 
had given him. I should have been ashamed if w'e had no 

gone. t v 

This was dm first time Leslie had met the ex-Chief. He - 
had wondered ai my alfeetion for him, bu; during this brief- 
talk Lt. lie’s admi ation was won just as completely, From 
this moment he devoted himself to ensuring that tie ex- 
Chief should have the best possible defence and when chej 
news came that Dingle Foot had secured his acquittal I cslic ■ 
was as happy as I. 

Nevertheless, two years later, as 1 write Koinange y, 
Mbiyu is still in detention. The Government arrested him 
under the Emergency Powers immediately the trial was 
over. Alter three, months, 1 receiv' d a message from the 
detention camp sating that he was suffering bee. use ol tl"* 


infirmities of lies age. 1 tried to get the Governm. n to allow 




him out under conditions of 'I >use arrest he was eilhng 
to give an undertaking that he would not leave his 1 ’.no U jc 
would no. agree. I In utmost conce '.ion i could f . ’ ' ^ 

permission for one of his wives to join him in ordvi to • ll < 

11 v him. 

1 have told how the Mine ter nl I.ao and Ordo •'ckuow-. e 
>• dp.it lh o. I here \M le 10,000 1 nule , M’lcae. U1 Nalli'hl 
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i.ig} t. We saw something of their plight. They diilVsn 
/tan- to sleep uncovered in the cold of Nairobi’s altitude. 
We were startled to find Africans dragging anything that 
would cover them from the refuse heaps of the city. 

In ti e African homes the overcrowding was appalling 










m .linkable t ut \ L a l.rshr unde ilie ^ugg«a'.ion now, one 
■f out newspaper In. i.d.s, who con; a led all nicies, ga'a a 


us 1 ms opinion ihal invUalior-; \*»mi iii no be refused. 

“Michael Whe tellT’ I '..si.< J. “fl< said ( should be 
..eluded iiom t! < < olnnyd 
“I think Hit>iiilcll wou' 
ulutly. 


come, Pan! ihe journalist 


Von remember the lalrinc-like single looms I visited on my 
first stay in Kenya. Leslie and I knocked at one of the doors. 
We found three married couples sleeping in what looked 
like a prison cell, 13 feet by 7. 

The model housing estate was still attractive. Again we 


knocked at a door by chance. The single room, with a tiny 
kitchenette, was 15 feet by 8. Two married couples with 


three children were living in it. No wonder the death-rate 


Iiom tuberculosis lias trebled in seven years! 

That midnight we had a serious conference with African,' 
European and Asian friends on the lessons of our visit and 
on tin steps \vi could take to bring about positive results. 

I lie tone of the Press both in Kenya and at home had 
changed. It was acknowledged that we had lessened rather 
than strengthened racial tension. What could be done in the 
new atmosphere to end the physical conflict >n Kenya before 
if goi beyond control? 

To Leslie H i!** and a well-known English journalist goes 
the ovdil fbr the propos’d of a iound-tablc conference of 
die I'-.idi t-s of ».!: fair jem in th Legislative Council. \ 
*<•(.1 ago, w I n we Jiia. aim'd, tins w<tilcl have been 










I .t bli<\ id. .1 wa dial ve diould prepare .1 list of iimueui 


ui 1 e 











ft)- higher minimum wages for \fii .ms, extend d 
African ‘ trades unions, reduction in the price of /W/^j 
liberty of Africans to grow coffee and sisal/ co-operative 
farming, extended education for Africans, housing of\j 
Africans, equal payment to All races doing similar work in 
the public services, the progressive elimination of the colour 
bar, and so on. If we could get a document on these line** 
signed by representatives of the four racial groups in the 
Legislative Council, both the psychological and practical 
effects would be great. Tim more we discussed the idea, 
the more u was liked. Our African friends particularly lie 1 i r 
that Leslie and I should put cvcr\ thing else aside u pull 
it off. 

This meant cancelling i'mthrr visits into the African -J 
territoric . It had been planned that Leslie should go to * 
distant Nyanan, where lu w •& eager to - <* experiments in 
co-operative fuming. 1 a to make another Hfoit to ) 
reach Nyeri. from which m riy depo muons had coin'*. Rut it 
was the unanimous decisir»n of all om associates, ’mrope in, 
Asian, African* that during our List three lays in Kenya -vc 
should concentrate on this appropriate conclusion to what we 
had tried to do. 

Next morning la'lit got to work on a draft pre .qai nvm\ 
of lafonns. 1 worked on Inters and telephone .ills to iho 
racial leaders. Mrs. Ocsuis diuiu n >om was turned into an 
office, with Joseph Me nimbi and a girl tvpist Inn the 
Indian Cong re-. * clicking out litters and nn m-s. On ihaj[ 
telephone and l»y telegram ac chawd the nun ui: wanted 
L> ianm in Ri!t Willey and > Momkr , mi tl * m ra. Oif v 
Once did we inte.mipl till hustle and 1 mm t keep :m eve it- 
J,i K «q»piut, merit with the African group in !.• g* o. Wc had 
1 I yet met Mi. Mating it ; f uf a, ,n I vsislnd lo d*» •<*, he 
Wa. keen mil ri d arm ckvrt. lie *.iuld act a"«ai.d mu ion* 
Irt me, hm |nunused supputl. 

v 
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y'T! ;• Ceil' couldu I '.p<ed enough t) udw ns bach to Air.. 
Dcsai’s; we were feverish lo hear of acceptances. On the 
doorstep Joseph Murumbi met us with glowing face. The 
idea. was coming off. Representatives of all the racial groups 
had accepted, including Michael Blundell. 


Wc met the next day at the office of ih( European Electors’ 
Union. Everyone was there—Europeans, Asians, Africans 
ami one of the two Arab members of the Legislative Council. 
The. two Europeans were Mr. Michael Blundell, Chairman 
of the Electors’ Union, and Mr. W. B. Havelock, now a 
Minister. I was interested to meet Mr. Blundell: a large, 
easy-mannered man, a politician all over. He beckoned me 
to join him in a side-room before the conference began. 

“Mr. Brockway., you may be surprised that 1 have agreed 
to meet you,” lie said when the door was shut. “I’m meeting 
you because of a remark you made at the airport when you 
l armed. You said you would reply to me in the House of * 
Commons, nut here. 1 appreciated that, and I have re¬ 
sponded by refraining from further criticism whilst you art* 
here. 1 would like to add this: I have checked your political 










( record and 1 am now convinced you are not a Commune.r 
m 




J ievict f libelled you as one. < shall withdraw the char at 
a hum ling tin Elector .’ Union which 1 am to address. 1 

I noticed thai »n a table IT/ifAr Who was open at my name 
jpiml that acopyo! no m obmgi aph v, Inudc th: I.tfi. lay at itb 
jniile. i \,a: (on n pi Led hy ihi;', apology to question its 
hjtrino T <vndit, i course, to haw aslo <i that ih< withdrawal 
|». n.ad« publicly in die 1. ,us]ati\c Council, where ihe 
charge was made. On the other hand, f have no doubt that 
Mi. Blind' N made his promised statement l»> the Electors 1 
* Union. 


I h al . ' i/rd dial Leslie slauild do the talking u the e ui- 
I* ! mu. '!!<«• main ciitiriMii during our vj.it had been 
en M i’K*, and J didn’t want to prejudice things 


duel 
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, the draft document was Leslie’s work. We sat ,mir.d 

huge, square table. Practically all the discussion was be¬ 
tween Leslie and the European leader, who sat opposite 
each other. Mr. Blundell was all out to be engaging mb 
accommodating. Pencil in hand, he went rapidly through 
the document, ticking paragraphs with which he agreed,S 
,' deleting items and phrases. He accepted three-quarters of it. 

I listened to the exchanges between him and Leslie with 
growing .satisfaction-. 

The one uneasy face iii the room was Mr. Havelock's. 
Clearly he felt his Chairman was going too far, and pas; -d 
a'written note to him. Leslie persisted with sweet reason -1 
a blent ss and the European leader continued .to respond. 

“I suggest,” said Leslie, “that if the other member: of 
the conference agree, the document be accepted as amended ' 
by Mr. Blundell.” 

Another note was pushed across the table In Mr. Have- | 
• lock. Mi. Blundell read it whilst we all watched. H.- nodded • 
to his colleague and addressed us. 

“Our agreement would ha\ e much greater effect if it <arm 
I*' from ourselves rather than as a remit of the initiative of 
Mr. Hale and Mr. Brockway—though I am sure we arc all 




grateful to them for calling us together. Mr. H. . clock draws | 
my attention to the fact that there is shortly to be a meeting • 
of the Unofficial Groups in the Legislative Council. The . 
mm rgoiiry in Kenya is an item on the agenda. .Should 
not decide to postpone our joint sta' .mviu until their' I , 
mil sure Mr. Hale and Mr. Brockway will .yrec that ; 
declaration from ourselves would h:u. mm h greater wi'ue 
tlian one initiated by visitors. You sec it. don't ■ <n . MVif| 


Hal 


aw r 

1 in n-was a Mem i al murrhtir ofhr ' ui round lie table, and 
could not j»o.v ibly object to d i,t! '«**'■*••• .»ilm» of i!»• * 
principle of scli-dci unin.it ion. V\\ 


to this npplit alioii of 1 ^ 

<i. "tiled, I'linl . 


v etc 
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racial groups would be called wi 
aTcw days. It wan arranged that Mr. Hale and Mr. Havelock 
‘ ahould meet in the morning to agree upon a statement to the 

| Press. 

When we reached Mrs. Desai’s bungalow our friends 
congratulated us, but some of the African members of 
tin Legislative Council who were preseut at the conference 
were apprehensive about its r suits. 

Next morning Leslie visited Mr. Havelock and was told 
t;hat when Mr. Blundell got to his farm home, he found 
a threat had been delivered by Mem Man. The proposed 
declaration would appear to be appeasement in the face 
of the tin eat. The whole thing was off, at any rate for 
tie time being. We understood the depth of European 
feeling which arose from the Mau Mau atrocities and re¬ 
gretfully accepted the situation. 

For the first time during our visit Leslie and I felt de- 
s pressed and tired. We had called a Press conference, where 
v ♦ had hoped to read the agreed statement. We could say 
j! nothing. Instead, we reported, the general conclusions of 
ou i Tin* newspapermen were oil the whole land to us. 

The following day w were to leave Nairobi for London. 
We had one impei,iiivc visit - make back to the ICoinangc 
Rfcirm at I'itnihu to say fa rev. !1 to the family oi the old 
Jhief. Wc had a worn, del time. The sitting-room was 
t in\ ltd vdh (heerfUl t irful (bill. On the table w i 
Bp>Ottle ot Benedictine. I hey thought ii was wine .aid poured 




jk out U,n 


lb l< *1 fills !. •!* L( .lit: and Tin . ' 


C (I 


1 ‘ 11 ! They were 


XVr» cl by I. if ' ronlidem c in the old nun and in ln> 




cane . 

1 hem ^, a v Oman in tie 
on nl' 1 1 I.- 11 ,n a little old. i 1 
and speech. I was on itrd to * 


crowdrd group whom J had 
linn young, hut direct i>. mind 
e arn that slie was tin President 


of newlyd'a ,nrd League. lor Alin. ie. Women's Kightn* 
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ns i woman 1 had long been looking for in Konya! 

We were loath to go, but the quickly descending night 
approached and we still had to say farewell to our friends in 
Nairobi. After they had left Mrs. Desai's bungalow, we t: ad 
. to thank our hostess but words were feeble. We gave her and I 
the childr n book?, which Leslie bad sought out. in Nairobi* jj 
In the morning we said goodbye to our sergeant with j 
genuine regret. He surprised us by asking for written tesu-H 
menials to his behaviour, and glowed v it Ii pleasure when no 
told him we had already written to the Chief of Police § 
praising hes thorough and courteous conduct. Nevertheless, a : 
mementoes of our visit, lie insisted on personal tributes. 

A he memory oi this faithful, kindly set'.",cant Is -me of my i 
saddest. He was afterwaids shot h\ Mau Mau. 

There was a host lie nd.s at the .liniuji, aud when wunj 
learned that the plane was laic a ‘ail bundled into ears to . J 
r visit the \alional Park, where die u bnals of Africa roatflM 
wildly. It w a one of Leslie**; regrets that ho had not sernflj 
them, but, alas! just as stampede of deer showed (ham 
■Uions v"ti: near, a radio message from the airport to 
L.odicers’ car still in attendance summoned n back. The last! 
wc saw of Kenya were the r as d hands T friend:; wa\mgi I 
farewell. The three European odicers were among them 
“Your newspaper pals vv 1 be d» ippointcd, commented 
Leslie, as lu settled do\ a iu t e plane fur snooze. "W ar t 
still alive. n 


l 





CHAPTER TWELVE 

KENYA CONCLUSIONS 



We had been in Kenya only a short time, but we had 
fniiecn everyone* the Government, the racial groups in the 
Legislature, the racial groups outside, the Churches, and a 
C.ross-scction of Africans—there must have been between 200 
uid 300 in the deputations from all parts of Kenya which 
continually occupied the sitting-room of Mrs. Desai’s bunga¬ 
low. We didn’t think we had met Mau Mau, but if the 
(Government is to be believed, we did. Some of those whom 
we saw were subsequently arrested as Mau Mau adherents. 

The questions most often put to us when we got back to 
England were about Joino Kcnyatta. Was he the brain 
b« hind Mau Mau? Honestly, 1 don’t know. I’ve balanced 
4^ pros and cons many times, arid always at the end J am 
Uni n tain. Let rut list them from my experience. 

1 knew joi 10 well during the years lie was in England 
brio, a and during the war. He never gave any indication 
\ji*' due of having in 1ns mind a plan lor a movement of violence 
In Kenya. He was Jr anally and genial, with a deliehtful gut 
Mia humour. f Tr uyiud th case for Kenya Abie an: reason- 
* ah 1 * and toll' ail liaticd. ) hen was nothing in his per.on- 
riln y that was vicious. 

, Tin only tend* m ies which might be counted on the othci 
A »«! r!e vs * n 0 !< >•* < of showmanship and the intensity wilh which 
he ; pol.i- ; I•*ait old Kilan u cu. 01ns as d pr \ • ict i le s mild 
1 \ uotn< line reproduce th* i tn. I ol 4 lilac!, inagie*' with a 
preal m vs lib'll madi one w *ndrt il‘he didn’t in hi; he u t 
, eept it. 11 is bo-- 1 . /' ittv AfoutU ' 'enya t was an anlhropo- 
^Hffjral Study, but it i •. v ,- ai« i! : a ida in the old ih u , a social . 
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and habits. Could this possibly have been an ami- b 
path.»n of the Man Mau appeal to witchcraft and oaths? 
1 find it difficult to believe, because Jomo was civilised and 
cultured. 

As 1 have told, I was with Kenyatta a great deal dining 
my first visit to Kenya in 1950. He was generally tnr same, 
friendly, genial person, though on one occasion he did Hick 
me brazenly. It is hard to identify that personality with 
the alrocitior/and bestiality of Mau Mau. But his egoism had 




grown: he was in his own mind tha destined leader of Afm an H 
Kenya. He drank heavily at times and was unreliable. 

On the other hand. I cannot forget our l*»ng and y riott* 
discussions of projects for the advance of the Kikuyu ak.in* 
political lines: the land petition, to be signed both in ^ 
Britain and Kenya ancl to b< presented to tin- British P.uliltH 
mem. the demands (comparatively moderate; lb'- * vir m A 
constitutional advance, the proposal that the Kikuyu CentniM 
Association (then outlawed) should become a legal arid open 
organisation. 

It is possible that he was leading us up the garden, but 
would lie have encouraged Ills people to lool. w Westmin: t t C 
if he were really planning a ‘Meath-to-all-wliues” : hellion 
The official view is that tin Man Man movement wasy 
initialed b\ Kenyatta at the v rv tinr* 'Pen he was plan ^ 
nine with me the development, of the African mo\ mem 
oppe ste lines, i. hat is not easy to reconcile. 


Nor can I brush aside trank eonerw.rnirus which J l ad 
with moderate iambus of the kern . African I'nie- Ivl'orc; 1 
the 1 an 1 l, true of Mau Man. They wue < ritual of Ibmv.UMffi 
anil wanted to remove him I’rom the Chairmanship, hut das 
was cm the grounds of his dictatorial met wails and nude**, 
pc)ul; 1 ilit\. fhem was never hint that I was p paring 
to n soi 1 to methods of imudt. and itrocrty undci tluyj 
Compulsions ofoh.eenclv ailmnnstei f d oaths. It. u. po'-.ililcMH 
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y wore kept in ignorance, hut tiny v.«tc associa 
In one organisation and would surely have had some sns- 
i .if ion if Kcnyatta and others had these intentions. The 
same was true of he officials who took over the leadership 
nt the K.A.U. after Kenyattahs arrest. They were critical of 
Jomo, but they assured us that they had never heard 
| u whisper of the planning of Man Man. Our relations 
with them were such that I am sure they were speaking the 
truth. 

j Nor can I forget the great meeting to denounce Mau Mau 
which Kcnyatta addressed when the murders began. Is it 
r« all> feasible that the white stick in his hand meant that his 
audience of many thousands understood that his appeal to 
them was to be ignored? That seems far-fetched. The 
charges made against Kcnyatta by the African Christians 
impressed me more because he cannot have been ignorant 
of -he hymns which substituted him for God and which 
, extolled the aim of driving all Europeans out of Kenya. 
V, that is not proof that he was responsible for the infamies 
id fan Man. 

I read in considerable detail the reports of the proc ceding* 
. tA the tied of Kcnyatta and his colleagues. 1 was not am- 




I should certainly la itate to accept lh<* bonn jidcr 
Eiftl many of the witnesses against, him. Kimilui evidence was 
\ g» i:n against m fiiend, hin Koinangc. A circum¬ 
stantial Moty was told of how lu and Kcnyatta had be,.u 
| ovi.tI• .ltd planning the numln. 1 he magistrate did not 
b* lieve it. Stor; -s told at the Kcnyatta trial wcrt % no more 
WjQitfediblc to mv mind. 

There i: i consideration. It was often Svti<l that 

JpKcm>att.» was iii only Afn an capable of initiating j U ; 

l 


4 tg inhinfr M.m d u», th.it he alone i ad the skill t!i« drive 
«l t • • ’ inlha w r. Hut hr was an -M. iii flu* very tally; U'S, 




1m lore Man Mau had got going seriously for two year:, vbr 


f. 
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mr.it persisted and grew. Ch\uly llune v.*cn 
dynamic and organising minds. 

On the balance, 1 am not satisfied that Kenyatla . as 
thi* evil genius behind Mau Mau. Maybe, in my heart <>t 
hearts, 1 don’t know, li we absolve him, the problem rcma'm:i 
Yvho was? To that no 011c has an answer. Africans sometimes 
say that there was no central originator or organiser; that 
violence and oath-taking began from scattered groups, 
spread, and linked up. That is possible. 

Whatever the origins of Mau Mau its nature has been 
profoundly disturbing. Those of us who are friends of the 
African cause cannot be unaffected. It cannot be denied 
that many of the practices of Mau Man represent a reversion 
to *» primitive bail aric mentality; this h. , shocked, perhap* 
most deeply, tlio.se of us who have a-opt an d in the j 
political advance of Kenya Africans. 1 . am thinking now no* 
only of the Lari massed v. here infmtrj at the breast urn* 
slashed to death with the . mothers land the victims h ir 
wne fellow Africans), but of the cold-blooded oath-taking 
ceremonies with their filthy obscenities idlerhng the power* 
which crude witchcrdi lill has over \>mr Kikuyu minds. 

As I write this condemnation, l am very conscious ol the 
infamies which we, civilised and cultured, commit I’hc 
atom bomb mi Hiroshima killed i ou infants for each mw 
killed at Lari. More immediately relevant, the (Jjvi mini m 
iu Kenya has been executing (illy Africans a month, and 
than a third ol them have been found guilty of killing any¬ 
one. Yet: then is a dillen uu\ It mav seem pompous* am 


perhaps lnpocrii 
eihu irlu nled 


n>m 


o say it, but the 
ti> ». • Rome 


i dle ation and t 
ami lie (dhnsti 


k n ligiou do contain I lie hope lot us of an ultimate civile. 



lotv 

'ike Jiist pn;ai< a u* v.hirh T sought an at* » in fni 
w.i *ln . wh\ had all the cnthu.;i:o for education w LH 
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hi racial co-operation been destroyed in the barbarity of. 
Man Mau? It took a long time to find the answer, a lot of 
questioning, a. lot of thinking and making others think. 1 
believe Leslie and I found it. 

I n a sentence, our conclusion was that we have destroyed 
he old African so< iety without replacing it by any satisfying 
Hubert uu . We have spread frustration and given it no outlc:. 
Sin it from expression through creative channels, many 
Alih ans have fallen back on old beliefs and practices. As 
' Leslie put it, the frustrated man becomes a bitter man, and, 
even in tlu best of men, bitterness easily turns to violence. . 
'lie frustrated African has degraded past superstitions still 
further in directing them towards violence and hatred, 
g* Let me state it more concretely. The old Kikuyu com¬ 
munity was a conscious society. Lacl individual had his 
place and part in it. There was loyally to the clan and there 
wrie nearer loyalties. There: was an extraordinary family 
loyally: the fainih farm and, when numbers became too 
hogi a neu I arm on the circumference of the clan land, 
Marled by a younger couple. There was a singularly beautiful 
1 “ ally a loyalty which lasted through file of each child 
i*» < very min * < laid born in the same year, it extended 
Item < -1 ii|d hoot I t<> tie stage of adolescent , celebrated by 
Koh mu lehif'iius and to ;h( i! m\ n ; | i.msibiliti s of adult 
life, li p ached the stug<- when 1 » icmbets of the Council 
>1 Ijdi-t. the guidance ol’* Ian life. I he Ulmunt of individual 
l;di k *pot( and, with tlu inothas, ih education ol the 
^tfiihhe.n passed into ihcii hands. 

I don't u k to idculi.se the old Kikuyu soeijetv. I*ve 
ah 1 expnsscd m'self on Lie place allotted I v ornan 
liin it. I herc were tribal wars and superstitions 
!< d »o die lo:•* '»i hild file, because a death within a hi 
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at it would bo haunted by the depart”*.I sj> i» u 
Id was placed outside the door and died in the told 
night. The British administration stopped the tribal war , 
and its medical service, though inadequate, saved the live* 
of many children and adults. 

But when this great service has been recognised, in 
destroying the old Kikuyu life we have also destroyed die | 
impulse of community consciousness and the moo: intim »i * 
loyalties which gave a social significance to living. And vc 
have created no new community consciousness and nc m w 
social loyalties. Indeed, the present pattern of society i 
Kenya has created antagonisms within the community, 
racial antagonisms towards the incoming and privileged 
Emoprans and to some extent the Asian .. The 1 ew loyalfuS 
it h;r encouraged is towards colour and race, a divisKljJ 
loyally rather than a unifying loyalty. 

We have also set African again: t African. The Clnm*hf**:,d| 
say that Chri.'tianity can provide the new ethic wliiel ;in- 
Africans need, and so emphatically it could if lairopleartH 
Christians applied the principles of human brotherhood in 
all its social fullness. But even the Church* s have had smu< 
j sponsibility for disintegrating Kikuyu lih * they did it on an 
issue where 1 share their view: women’s circumcision. But 
ijf they approached the question in a very shortsighted way,* 
Except for the Anglican Church, the European liiissmu* 
declined to admit into membership <r regard as Chris i m 
any family which persisted in this practice. By so doing, they’ f 
>:, detribaliScd the African Christians, breaking the old society 
Still furtht i ; dividing families, dividing age groups; >e 
nave seen, many African Christians formed an inde 
d nt Afn m Chun The Church of E" I.miJ w. .vis* 
n afsing that tie ending of die piactn • must lull >w ed 
lll,a ar.d the acceptance of a rtcu view of women 1 m'«* 
rights, custom embodied deeply in tribal hh .ill 
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, .j.tppCcH a that life evolves hit - ;\ new society with new 


\alms .uicl loyalties. 

'I In* commonest frustration we found amongst African;* 
was due to the feeling that they exist in a society in which 
they !i o •' no conscious place. 'Iliry arc lost and bewildered 
in it. Many of them feel outlaws, it isn't merely a matter of 
existing under an alien government in Nairobi, of visiting 
it* stio u and finding a civilisation which is not theirs. 
This exclusion comes much nearer to them. 

( ‘ In place of the small clan and its familiar Council of 
hldci.,, they face a district council for a much larger area, 
pi chief,and awhile Distiici Oflicer. True, die District Council 
is partially elected, but it is felt to be a part of the foreign 








a' Vnui’nation imposed from .above and that the real power 


r . 


-is in the hmds of the chief and the District Officers, p; m 
■tlcuUrly tin District Officer, as we have seen. Unlike in* : t 
tfAliit in tribe \ the Kikuyu did not have chiefs; in their very 
lm ali d democ racy the Council of FJdcrs was enough, 
■fill Brniall administration imposed chiefs upon them. J hey 
!<!!\ e .‘S the voice, not so much <1 die people, as of the. 

ument. J'n die ordin.i \ Airie.m tin i main purpose 
jitolUH 'o be to i Olive*' to lie. pi pie the dictates of the I fist iid 
Ohicci. 

I ' “k Iio’fV iKitH works out m prat iiie Ihe African people 
me • cdiiug with grievances, i u bn« k hi hjiyj they would 
j^'wc.ii t n» daw.n to night lo pn m (hrir petitions to me. 
Ordinal i!) th *y hurt take tbeit glievam*:: to the dud *i 
jtfv IT riet i )|I’m t i, In ninety-nine i oui of a hundn ! 
F J|jU«ii • omplaints in ibni t lurk on them umclicved. Oije 
fAld* oi lie! it io Ilia spending uni 'in in a o>om wiij ( a 
gHtfVv * ding horn which one’s \oicr* it bounds with < < iudnir 
$cm arun e. 

I 1 11 u in tin- iinpi oiuilenI in which Aliuuiet are eonfiiu.d, 
l h» feel that they can novel gi t beyond that h w Ccili ig. 
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Ii is (]\i' fart that the. h;r a? had no con lituliona) outli t to 
(heir grievances vdiich has driven many ol them to (bo 
outlet oi violence and Mau Mam Unable to ]progress on 
new lines and with the best features oi their old soiiet. 
destroyed, they have been driven back to its worst features, 

[ have interpreted in social and political terms the irustrft* / 
tion of the Africans with no place in Kenya’s traasiuomil 
souctv; but it goes much wider, [here is also economic 
frustration .md psychological Irustralton. 

Whenever we aikcd an African in Kenya what grievance, 
he felt nost deeply, the answer came without hesitation: 
“Land-hunger.” ]t was the first phrase on the lips o! »lu; 
innumeiahle deputations. It was said by members of the jaf 
Wakamba, Lrnbr, Mem and lain o lb< -> a. well as ul (hr 
Kikuyu. If was voiced by tie* Alii* an Chiivi.ms w«. sav, ‘jjtfjfc 
i uon: .h as 1 >y members c! die «'%« iiv . * A ican L mom ’ jjj 

Atria an we met put lurid-hunger lust. 

To the African, land i : what work is (o us. Kami n lIT " 




I’xcepl for the Africans in the towns, livelihood food, hut,.. 

< kalics depends upon the avuilabihtv ol land. I .and-huJv.ef $ 


in 


Kenya is c(|uivahnt to unemployment in Britain* 
nnctnployni nt without benefits, National Assisutm e, clin.W 
inri.s aUo\xMii« « v s or other social scivio* l *an think ol no 
pat. 11(1 more exact to condition' in the Kikuyu and ■ an¬ 
other reserves than conditions in the valley ol South Widen 
In tie Hungry Thirtic when 70 per cut. uncmployiucMpI 
d « \e tli jeancl. i tj seek a h 'clihood elsewhere. Of (le |j 
million kikuvm, 1 million have h 1 to leave tlieir ‘va-n 


fhn ;ai c r 1! u r * * is not 1 . d from which lh< con gam 1 b 


t he 1 nil *• v dl<*t ited to 1 hem lias - >00 flijmir miles*]! 

M enable land . u . mne ao e. Amu aic 1 ,cw > p* » p!c pMU 
Hiprait mile. flood agricultui.il pioduction could not niailffiftj, 

1 itn : u h a popnhMinn, and fiiueh A m.m agin ulluml la run ph 
lug i i admittedly not good. 
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In ilfHp.iii which . .^ s from tin physical suf(V*ri-1; of 
1 u il-lmii'n v become s bito-mess when the Kikuyus look from 
th- t rongrstcd reserve to the ru:ighbouring European area, 
the White Highlands. There arc between 3,000 and 4,000 
JiUropcitn fanners: with their families, a iotul population of 
» 1 i(Hit 1 ,000. Their “reserve” (if 1 may dare call it such) 
tniii 'iris pi,ooo square miles of cultivable laud—that is, 
o Ur European to a square mile. When one adds the African 
labourers, the population is between thirty and forty to a 
iqnare mile. Most of the Kikuyus are limited to mere strips 
/ land. Hu. Europeans have spacious farms. 

Again and again we heard from Europeans the defence 
♦hat the White Highlands were unoccupied when they took 
■possession and that therefore no wrong was done to anyone. 
|W|i< .1 1 asked" from whom I could get the facts about 
t!u , I was nearly Iv ays referred, to Dr. L. S. B. Leakey, 
the p-eognised auihoiin on the Kikuyu. We did not s Dr. 

, '.t,e.ifey m K< uya, but since 0111 visit, his bonk, Afati M<iu and 
Is ikuyii, h is been pub’ished. Hr says that much of the 
L I was used lor gmztng by the nomadic Masai tribe: in 
1 .rir.r !’ v. a*, n n« .pled, but it v. a . lot umisid. The 
ib»;riK r of o( 1 upatinn of the m*m of the laud was due to an 
< pi 10,: d o »n| <>rary tironiptance I he Kikuyu and their 
nr decimated ami devoured by four major disasU s. 






Hh. Leakey libt; diem: anullpox epidemic, a rinderp* ■ l |jji 

ou*l .» ik tp iuieiiM drought bungin ’, fainim iti its u mi, 
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\e been transferred according i- Kikuyu law ;uul 
caesium. 

Our experience in Kenya showed that the bitter I'icn* 
arising from land alienation has been intensified by ihd 
restrictions placed upon African farmers. Whenever I have] 
raised this issue in he House of Commons there ha\e be< u 
dc nials that. Africans are prohibited from growing coffee and 
sisal, the two most profitable crops from wliicli EuropcuM^ 
funnels grots rich. Well, 1 have described the expen *nce ofyj 
cx-Cliicf Koinange, whose . off’ e crops were upiooted oulp 
who won the right to grow them only by taking tie- ksm tr>|| 
the Supu mc Coun. Leslie and 1 were repeatedly told, a* ’ 
recorded earlier, that coffee plain. wen limited to 100 ami I 
si d to hedges. It was difl’u nil t e (he t mu 

African fanning as Ik ii deliberately kepi on a sub !•;(< i ee i\ 
level. I hope these r< Mictions liave now been removed, 1 
Let us look at (In Africa ns who weie driven fomi (hll 
iisrrve, by land-hungei Wliat happened to fhein? 

Some goo.oOD of them bo am ■ “stjuatU i.m’ 1 mi the Inn 
* tory set a ide lot Emopcnns. When I fust 1 card the itamr, 

■ < tin audit tin •; must be trespassers Not so Tin y were lal • ua 

j mm) on the’ lanopt un fin ms. The wavv should be ‘Vuls” ruMr i 
than “s juaitn . ” They imisi sign a thirr-yc.i (outran. 

) wen : a up i > a acre : 1 land on w!ii* h u 
lor the family: they must not sell m ol the produce. I lay 
vseie allowed flltc n Uock, usually goat .. rhey wen* j i\ CtV ! 
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farm ol Mx%K 


ruaP < iaks to build llu * huts. Then la \ v* n a ii ^liumertfi 
a.s Wag s. I hese vaiicd from iw be to j Or/. t wa 
1 was handed in Kenya a number of “sipi >i 
fia • I lete til p .0 fe ulo ol one loi 11 1 
Muhacl blimdeil: Its y iod was from Mav m.pi to \btyjOj 
tp,, I la j* un til was lm maty "lima . (I i ' m 
b required that every resident mal 
■V»l tlu. appaioitt age of uixli eii yea 


m< inari 
4 ii over’ 


4)| lilt It! lj|0 
nhould w01 k 
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fanner when lu* directed - not )<• ihan d. v. 
In tw» Ivc months. Ii cv< n coni’acte d “all women and uilcV 
/ run to work when required by owner.” 

This particular contract did not state the rate of payment 
to women and children, but another with the Kaba/1 
j&tate, Ltd., for a farm at Nakuru (date Match, 1950, to 
February, 1951) stated that “women and children shall pick 
pyicthruiu when required at r cent si lb.’ There are too 
cents to i sliillincr. 

1 T he “squatters” were not permitted to go outside the 
^ drtiict of the farm without a p.cs from the manager. I w. s 
PklVcn 1 bundle of these. Here is one Ibr the Blundell E: tale 




'\al.uru dated September 8, 1951, 


41 -is a squatter here. 1 have given hint two weeks 1 

1»* n to go to tb ibu. He is due back here lor work on 

K^k/iB/5 1 - 

“lv. O. Alexander, Manager?* 


Tin c pa cs arc horribly rrniiniuent of the apartheid , 
■gmUan in tne South African Union. Many of the farmc rn— 
doubt iii' h 11 1 ii*}; Mr. JU u hll ,ur (oiwidetate t«» theit 


^tc'daval times. But th , docs noi m 

ay f 





iV< lound the wac 

1 /C, 

III 


paid utterly inexcusable. Annual 
! ,n< not nur on the 

tht lnhcHiiers should 1 cm: l»< en paid 
w**i*k ir a scandal. 1 bi lieve ‘ 
mi cs h u e inrre.r * d d 


•ilia 

cifdorn tolerable 


prfinti 01 jf, 10,000, £ *°» 


I • < • 
from 


. to 


true 


1I1 l fltiring Hu: 1 ,riu.ru 

* wl'i'nil) ‘>1 iiiiiuiffliniiit; l.ilr.in : at out} tiiiit- Hu Ivikuiii 
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M.rujul alternative I- .* Alihan driven out 'I turn 
» r wa b\ land hunger is to seek work in t! * towns, M<mtH 
b > .1 nn the coast or Nairobi, the inland capital. Leslie .an' 1 
did not visit Mombasa, but in Nairobi a large part ol the. 
Ah: cau population presented an appalling problem, It 
wasn't onl the problem of the 10,000 homeless to whom 1 he 
Member for Law and Order (hew our attention, nor evirnjj 
ol the tubercular-infected overcrowded. Hero emphatically I 
was an Abnan population whii li had not adjusted its< »lf 
to the new Kenya, which had tic it been allowed to adjust it¬ 
self. 


Take 1 1 it- one simple fact that African wage: are paid n 
the basis ol maintaining the worker,, rnrinlhw «»i his family 
flic Medical Olticer told us tie* mir.imuin wage i> i< :s than 
|> enough to keep a single person healths, but, even it it wehA 

' filti d u th t, the ni’oblt mi oi ' lie i..e ilv Lit mb- Kesrivrjw 

and the unn.nmiil masculine populate mi of Nairobi wt old 
remain, thmadcss, crowded, underpaid, w . gu gated * 
no wonder there has been .* cesspool «>f clime, vmh-nec and 
viee tn Nairobi; no wonder it has provided recruits for M a 
Man Utvcities. 1 liese re t’ on I h. , of the e> si ty I)' llje.dffl 

, we have replaced the old trib«d life, t fas i . t • 1 • ol ihous ,md, 

of Alri< aus, d< pin the homing estates, h clinics, du 
fo.pitals and the better employment winch have beeji ||\i 

p; * ' hied f«*i ot hers, 

’ One ol the many official doeume.its which we wrft^SH 
handed " hr 'siting Mcmbeis I the ktny; fhn • nuncut 
" w 1 <ht annual irport of the I )cp irtineui ol Labnm. \ p » 
figure.1 gave giuphic picture \> the uvri.dl 'ame nde 1 
pit lit ol the Abie it) population. 1 :m alyvtl thr im inn d 
lh ism >p< an, A t u and AtVnau . oinruumi!: s. I he lovvCi™ 
gnulc among lauopr.n m w.i. under gboo • yc ai i heir " eie wj| 4 H 
oeh\* n j 001 and ^,000 Lump e viiuviiig less than • 
d At. t he I* 1 st } ulc amniu Vistans vv. n" lei (,•«•<> \n 

J' ,« >»w» t‘i 1 r i 


wnsr/f 
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. I'PV’AN JOtJI’.NFYS 

Iv.n v i-n Ik ’A.'" n '(,!• ■<> and .|.oou V,um re. a-ii t, 
Irvi tli,m that. The lowest grade among Mrienns was muh r 
/ •..i a year. There were over 46,000 African workers receiv¬ 
ing less than that. The Department of Labour report doer 
not make the point, but in the case of the African wage * 
allowance should be macK for he provision of land and Inns 
(or farm-workers and, possibly *1 the erne of some town 
v, jrkers, for supplementary provision for food and housing. 

Even so, consider the figure af less than 105. p 1 wer k. 
Consider ii in relation to the fact that the staple mai/e- 
fi aii food of the African, poslio, has increased in price b> 
Coer 600 per cent, since 1938. Clothe that 101. in llcsh and 
blood, picture what it means in physical existence and social 
||no educational privation, and we need not ;;eck further (m* 
the explanati a of the economic fru -dr. it ion of Africans. 

Win 11 ivc returned to England the Special Study on Social 
ir Xcii-self-w nni i Ttrrito) -v.v, published by the 
l.Vnited Nations in 10^ ’ came into our hands. *1 give v - the 


1 


iiu:l ailing men, worm*a ami chilth n, in .1 number ol ' ninnies, 
JiaJudn i. Kenya. 1 lies*, are >1 ji *' .1 h incomes. An 1 ai- 

ijfyknr ! jn.e.lt '>1 die value of the I0O1I which the Mih.OW 
lv<. on (heir little plots. The figu 


ii 


(apiia annual incomes o! Africans and non- \fi ican •, 


for 


K'tnya an : Non-Africans, />r, 14 . * year, African*,, 

1 ’/ !> rib. .1 >ear. Ir. if suipriring ih. t h Atman* <:e! tti.it (liC-y 
nf otllc ants in I * * new Kens o('n|y? I a nnomiCally, they S 
Sjlriire die lorgolltli r, million. 

v I 1 ‘ 4 11 y lie* jsyi holuw.n al h Strati ml n miml the. 1 radrf Jj 
id nIy f:KtK l ien • Vsliru, ill (Oiilpany with 1 dritinglfl >hr<’ 
jv Utliversiiy -educated Atman, lla re.pi« • riuativr of the 
j Dl.ited NhoionH li ' ih (slii|i ( uuiu'il in ) .ist \(Vm a| I 
V veari h< d N.di'o! 1 l«»r an I10111 to hud holt! 01 itspuiium 
, \vhnc ivf < ‘Oil Id lake a mi, 1! |ogi:dl< I , (4,01 you j f | the hi I me y 1 
* I Contempt aiiiiii)’ from that? My imprr sirm is that drift 
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African more 


• . < 

\ ‘vNC 

humiliation pierces the sou! o! lit 
than my other degradation. 

A labour colleague on one occasion replied in the House, 
pf Commons to my criticism of Kenya’s colour bar by saying 
that he had stood in a queue in a Nairobi bank with Africans 
’ ' ' and Asians, arid that all rncc.> arc allowed to enter bro* y 
freely. Admitted, though the number of Africans who li i\«* 
bank accounts is small. Kenya is not so bad as Southern 
Rhodesia, where Europeans can go to the heads oi tin ’' 
queues, nor Smith Mr:* t, where Europeans have exelusivcra 
transport accommodation, lint in most of the essential sphen# 
ol life the t hive j.. <*'. in Kenya arc sogi«“gated- wheicj 
they r ;reserves in lit* connlry, location in ihe towns', 
children in schools, patients ir clinics and hospitals. this i!tv 
luncl.un* n'.dly not diilinut from South Abb a . .'//#;>J 
l we]* onie the i• t us lit > ! nr i» i»'( * el\ the I iiivpi 
v onset* net has been ton* lied on the t. u»* ol* lire colour 1 air, 

A lew hoUls and lestam.mt.s in N. irobi d<> not 
Alrieans. Earlier theiewasa >;t »up of la.iiopeans win 
t« r mans years n> break down racial discrimination. I. ■ lie! 
and l visited an interracial club whi-h has be* u u:d)h h *T,^ 
»m*v a neat, white buildim on op u grass not tar I row the center} 
of thi city. l hciev.f alincas) c.liairs with utl'uved Abe an 
a >d Indians and drank good cnllee and ate dainty ueab, 

1 d«»n twant to decry this venture. It 


uv ^ cu 'h- y 
worKotl 




but ii is a 

t «l inr* by 

ItOW lai ? 
tin 1-1. .usi 
irtciq AI ‘'i 
‘ hangii 
t« loUt »1 
Then 
b* not 


no 


n .**,* < *iS and good, 
acinus, ton eorueiouslv good, has 'bout it •• 
here ot doing good lYihapt t! *' ' k 

auobi till may 1 .ay ' tio?n thi 
nl ('.Ottilia >ns. ss h'Te any i.iaht c a I' ». i .n 

V a ns in natural asso< laiir tn db. ovung ideni 


lln <1 rab 
,n. icrif* "i 


ms 


mi !*\N„ I I ‘If; 
.i dans. 

In:* btoad p 
it/tiic i Lid 


In lie without 


mr*. Whai are v 
af thu * haptci 




'I I,. / ;ire I’m. tnidublv. and would be a challenge to mai 1 In 
tie' Kuroptnu community, but if we sincerely accept the 


Devonshire Declaration made on behall of ihc British 
' Ciov eminent in 1923 (and a Conservative Government, too) 
that in Kenya the inti.tests ol the indigenous population 
must he regarded as paramount, can we do less? Can we 
Hg k:. , ii we arc to give ibe African population a sense of 
h longing to tiic social structure of Kenya? 
j What pattern can be constructed horn the chaos which is 
now African life? I suggest it must be built around African 
villages wbi-h are natural community centres, where educa* 

* lion and health services are available, where there is a 
factory supplied with its raw materials from African work on 
farm or in forest, where lions* s an grouped for peasants and 
f.o m workcis- -a 1 entre sunouncied by farms co-operatively 
organised--or serving the 11c* els of a Kenya Dc/jra Scheme 
on unused land in the White Highlands. There would be the 

hem mini.' ol a new society in which ihv Alneau would feel 

■njmff 1 * 

a . itis< 10m place.' 

Ii .1 net,/oik of villa vs can provide tlu centres ol* 
,.'|-ihpy»y s m 4«il life only il land is made a 1 nlablc to the people. 
^jMSfiipuc 1 he cost. I want *0 see gr it m hemes lor the trann- 
in, ion of the . mi h < n Kvriv avaiiab) u ie of the 
( town I inds must he put at the <h j-iwal ol the Alt < aits, 

The tribes th'on j must be ctmmraged, with Britt,sh 
b.u„ldng, to share the land more cipiitably. Nut must the 
Jatroptan nettlet: be alio .< I to g*u awn* with tin excuse , 
that a ('onfiibuiiuti of hind horn the White 1 liglilandr. 
A’oUld do little to oh i die problem. I he psychological •" 
■juT I t would hr Ilium use. 

t ! n- righted Millers nnisi Dow- 'see dial ihe economic basin 
1 l inter tin Mrri .r tilts en.o noy, dlb tlir nipt voting uJ|k (,v 
i#f- u cmuiidnrtlilr tkumhn nl tin* Kikuyu 1 have bn 14 

f i ( ,»a I miii M»nvin i i -I ry me tin: nrrdi'd paUoi'n *»l tO* i»* v. iCiktiyu lit. . 
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KH'nya nr Nt i,»: .ioNr: 

farming anil be revised. l’hc tsyslein o’ .•■erf Vd>om 
will ,o; in its place there will be African villages of ]r«., 1 
labourers. As these villages, with all their associated vrrdun • 
invade the European reserve, its white excluiveness un:si 
disappear. How in these circumstances can the exclusion of 
competent African liirmcr-occupiers be maintained? 1 

The Government should begin bv requisitioning !1 
unused land for African tilling, ant’ thereafter it shorn \ 
acquire all laud which comes inu the market for sale niulE 
place it at the disposal of.Africans who demonstrate th ir 
farming capacity. 'This policy would involve one c laugtJ 
which Europeans will not like: no more sale of land to 
European immigrants. But ho> else can we fulfil pur pledge 
to put Afriean interests lust ? 

i . . i. * . . .1 : 


Ju the towns the aim would be bonus and work with 
wages high enough to inaimah a family. The colour hM 
would be pn i.sheiy rlimiti w I. One app: < ian fh.it thl#a| 
requites a new ttit ide on the part of many Eure 
W« h.ivi \io 1 ighl to ask tlte driven j ipui.dio.t oa 
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M'KJOAN JOUHNK' ; 

Inppi* si tin- : r I w in tshimhi wn<i .|u* queue 10 the 
» hihb r. !-■ cinema on Saturday morning: there on the pa\e- 
m’lit Kuropean, Asian, Arab, African boys and girls stood 
■ hie by side, eagerly anticipating the film, Robin Hood., they 
> wete to see. if the children of the four races v ere educated 
together, they would learn to live and work and, perhaps, 
Seven to vote together. An interracial nursery school has been 
. 0| '‘tied in Nairobi and an interracial technical college is 
bring planned. In the first instance, T would not make inter¬ 
racial primary and secondary schools compulsory, but 1 
would open pilot schools of this eh; racier and make them 
Js'tlie best in Kenya. They would grow. 

Social and economic emancipation, racial equality- the: 
'bird need would be the lull participation ol Africans in the 
political structure, so that they may no longer rega* I 
vtluir lives as ordered by an alien admini.iration. I would 
T'brgm at the bottom of the structure, close to the daily live® 
of the people. There is a good deal to be said for smaller 
iJumtH of local administration, like the old elans. The new 
villages, perhaps a group ol villages, might be made the 
Ccmn.N of elected eoimcib. If chiefs be retained, they should 
• Also b< elected, so that they i be regarded as the servant!* 
®Aitd vou r ol the people, flu; liaison oflu cf with the Govern¬ 
ment should be *u advis< r rather than dictator. And why 
should he not often be an Alii* • . ? 

HBy l h'-ic niuMt L<: a radical it an* lorinuhon of the Centr’d 
Mj BH fitgi' lattirc nd ()• >v <ninu t,». 1 lus is the* ptvHcn' « oiuposition 
«d the Legislative Council: 

( iiuuti Mmbtr * I'tfultUum 

• 11 M 35 ,o<>p 

• a b I * 40,000 

• 1 k 5 ^ 50,000 

J ' w 0,000 

* I imuter. di .»w 1 turn. I I I .. ud Mfmlin 4, 

* '' 1 1 5 <i'l * Anil* met. trt-wwir nmfiiimicd i )•«« ottuif *fr ,|1 


i fiat* 
Luropearui 
A .Vi nils 

All if tun 
A dn 




iu.n y a r.uN( i.n‘>TONb 





c^Tlie Evrruiiv* (in effect, the Oovermm ill) romp cad ol 
.Ji Members of the Council of Ministers togetbei \*/i lIi i\m> 
additional Africans and one Aiab; 


If Kenya is ever to be a fully democratic, multi-racial, 
self-governing society, one mast look ions ard to a time \\ lirr 
lime will be aduh u ft rage without separate communal 
representation; bm even Africans do not expect that ideal <<> 
be reached at one stage. Their demands are moderate. M hi v 
ask as he next step the election of Africans in equal numbers 
to the European and Asian groups respectively. They arc 
prepared to limit the vote to Africans who pass a test for 
literacy. They ask that the same principle c»f racial parity hr 
accepted in the Executive. European opinion would ai 
pp eat strongly resist even this expansion of t VIViceu political 
lights. But how sun tills view be endorsed if we simr*<-iy J 
mean all we . ly abou the objects of Ihitish colonial \ lic\ ? V 

Eater on, tli European and Asian * omnmnilir > w«!l h ive 
to recognise dicir mincity statu, i j i Kenya society. J Ik / 
will have the right to expo l a guarantee ofniiuoiity rights, 
but democracy requires that in a country wheir Africans 
nutubia oxer nine-o utlts of the population their mg 
aUrngdi shall become the large.'t. 

The programme I have outlined would cost a lot ofnumcy. 
Ih.uin shoultl onEibule generously. Even iJ Iveny.i woe 
tic only colony irquning hnutuial assist.mo 9 the ImikIi a 




' 


would be. heavy , in lad, K< n i represents bi t oiic-thiriu nlh 
ol tin colonial population which ivquin . subsiai-dal aid, J 


i»:lp should be given, and given limit it huru. 
e o; the luitidi pr. pie »me«! l - aimcul tl> 
towards tfre 


who exist wi 1 


Nevci t heirsJ&•;]| 

The ibmri m 

their responsibility towards tfte yy millions 
our colonial tcuitmica. inirfly wrdchrd in pavd'is, t\ww| 
third- illiterate, mm lent lei without medic al utuai m. 

I o tin i genu d subject I shall ictiun: but it i*< iirn a uyf 
to frnd.e an additional point in n.liu *ii t" Aeuya. lh» 
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ufihc burden; they do nut do so now. A single mail in K n\a 
■tKniutg £2,000 a year pays £ 173 itu. lc,s in annual taxation 
.mm n in Britain; if he < arns £10,000 a year, he pays£i ? u>si eh. 
less. Leslie and I met settlers who told us frankly that they 
had emigrated to Kenya to escape the tax obligations of the 
m i d Welfare Slate. J hey, as well as the Asian com muni t), 
must face the responsibility of the social and economic no d-, 


of the majority of the people in their adopted country. 

Alritms must also lace this responsibility. So far Africans 
have insisted proposals that income tax should be applied 
to them on the ground that they 1 vc inadequate and ?\<>n- 
eh t aal representation u ih Legislature, but if the change?} 
ncho aterj here were carried out the objection would not 



dflpply. The number of Afrii ans whose incomes read iax f t 
won Irvd above the poll tax is very small, but obviously they 
Should pay their share towards the construction of a n 
jtociety iu whidi 111«*v ..re no longer outlawed. 

1 have not dri< u^ ed policy ditru.g the cmrti.-.ency because 
I *[>e tint by 1 lie time this book is published the physical 
1 -mi << 1 with Man Liu ’.>n, be over; arid, iu am cir< mu- 
tew r ., lb*’ issues \.k li l have raised ere the furidann in .1 
h. I hen: te, h< i\vr\» i , ! o itiattca . in relation to tin 






I the M,»u M«u uruggh about which 1 \v».uM 
iiuetlung. 

is the ptnposnl to *u gregan M iu Man p-jlici 
mg period and to bomb Jomo Ken alia amt hi# < ,,'i 
appreciate that tin rrturn of the hard 
ulhe 1 jin, to tin I.ikuvu ( omnuinii y 
Tin Id can leal a <• a *m a 1 hi, pm 1! Ah u 1 ns ' vho < i.i\ < »ic v * i 
Man Man, large uuiubi is ol whom have, be 1 u 
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Man \L 


I Ik 


mm j 

(Jicjie b 


■ay. i 1 ig.uuHi 
■i who might rerk \ci 
a;umohi.ieN, p;u 1 idutti 




1 1 aim >t be placed at die 
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1, T'\r rn t .pp!ied ami i. tK • onduiom of tie dt taile d i • : 
t;ii« ■ hi a;.;r u new attitude among them. I v-mld plm<: Ju 
decision of the. date and circumstances of the return in i\\ 
hands of the Kikuyu themsehas through their de< l d 
councils. As foi Kenyatta and hi colic.«giu:s, clccisidii*gj 
rcaclie 1 in die heat of conflict raid) stand. W ho would have 
believed ten years ago tint Nazi war criminals would be 
released within ten years? I’ew will suggest that Jomo and 
his associates arc worse than they. 

1 he second suggestion I wish to make is tint the conclu¬ 
sion of the Man Mau conflict should be rapidly foil nu?d by a 
round-table conference, representing all laces, to prepay 
ari agreed programme ol immediate social, economic nudpl 
•poll leal reforms. Leslie and l near!) .adhered this at tlu^l 
loginning of the Mau Mau trouble w Surely at 'lie. end, die 
lighting over, the effort could be umimed with hopv. 
Success. Nothing would inaugurate progress o.mard a otW 
Society ofoo-oper.uion so hapj >hy a \ dec I oaUim of uu iMiotfrjbj 
purpose by representatives o the four r ue s 

1 am impelled to say one limber thing. I kuov that ammig 


man , membra? oi the Luroj 
Controversies which have, 
resented, (hough tins has < 
WJsrcpj' M 'station nf wlial. 1 ' 
to »ny «et t<al wonls and deed- 
• Kna.. that ! t have understo. 
admiration I’m their courage 
of Commons un< 
of Kenya and 1 


•an (ommunity my pari tit ihftd 
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have said t 
lseWheic litany times. ! 
ivr seen ciuimu oJ its 


Hiya libs bicli 
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h *iic rat her ill * 
n< LlurnpcMrtS m 
i s and h tve l) J 
ivis iu the* 1 It)! ivC 
knens theii lovu . 
beams to .(oir*. • 


sptm dm 

1 have 
become ail e\,irn| 
world i>f diflerertt 


if lb* ir feeling. 

v.nueu olti*n miki i \s lira vvuf tli.u Kenya 
'to the whole of Africa, to the v\ 
tac» . living together in g *oii* ill 


romper uimi, biuMmi to,', da i » t’M l Iu.man 





A V HI CAN JOUKNJ'.Ya 

ill i.icca (Ontnbutr. That is Mill my hope, and 
it !••• m\ prayer that what I have written h< jv may assist a 
tuw: rds its realisation. 

/ 

Appendix: Thu Reforms Kenya Needs 

t.and-hunger. Land must Ik made available to the Africans. 
The Ordinances which make all “native land” Crow n land 
and prohibit African occupation of large areas should In- 
withdrawn. Unused land in the White Highlands should 
1 at the disposal of good African farmers, and there 
should be no more European .settlement until African needs 
ar satisfied. Unallocated portions of Crown lands should 
n made a- nibble. Scrni-dcscm should be made eultiv ible. 

Co-operulrt Farn.ing. Facilities must be provided in Afrit aim 
" am modern methods. This could be done best through 
co-opr'i alive fuming. The East African School of ( e-opera*’ 
tnin at Kabcle, now limited to inspi ctors, should be extended 
and opened ro rarl.-aiul-filc Alihans. Afri ms should be 
•givn tacililics to barn the job on actual co-operative 
CXpe -lent . in Tud'a. Denmark, etc. Hu. (.o-opnative 
M'. . merit in Britain should ...a t. 1 lie principle of die 
Sigl.uii i Cr/ira .Scheme should b plied to in w a ns, ir| * ' 
..tile While Highlands and the cmi-drseit an a . 
ftffid/rhi.m 1'itlu), •. A n> i work of Aoiiari villages should be 
pHtabli fed. E." li .".liould rervi 0.1 a cc ruuimily ceniie, v.iij) 

»n i-o 1 »ei alive .stun , ucliool, 1 linn , sot ini services ollin 
Vtll-uv h.if 1 here 111,el.I be 1 least mu Ji-ht industry In 
Ciub v !'.'"e «.i group of villa,-/ - colh e-t m im;, fnm-i m- 
umg, weaving, and the mak ng < ' In.ors and shoes, l\u ,iitun 
ano household iitennh. ()ru would like loser i|„ oig.uiis, d 
on a ' 1 Operative basis. Housing would include provision li„ 
r 1 " "u eo opeiative l;u,ie, ati'i Oe/iiw rhetors and for 
l,f' tint mi the European 1.. niv who would ...e. n, J* 




whic 1 1 
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•sqii am-cri. A minimum wage on a living keel yhoc.'d )v 


t.stub'i lied foi them. 


Wages of Urban Workers . Minimum wages should he 
in.bled by a series of quarterly advances. Trades union* % 
should be encouraged and further assistance given by (la 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, tie 
British T.U.O., and individual British unions. 

Food. The price of posho should be reduced.by subsidy or a 
other means. A more varied diet should be made available* 
Housing. The present rehousing scheme should be t x* 
tended so as to meet the vast needs in Nairobi and Mombasa 
us well as in the new villages. 

Health Service. Hospitals in Nairobi and Mombasa and at 
otlu i rgional centres hotiid be linked with village clinic;;.. 
Doctors should be recruited immediate]' 1 to improve the 
present proportion of one doctor for 10,000 population 
African doctors and nurses should be trained. 

Education . A plan for universal primary education and fdfS 
sccohdai) schools and technical colleges should be v igorously 
’ puuiufd. Plans should piocecd for an interracial Nairobi 
University, Special attention should be given to gills 
i due it ion. 


Svnal Services. So* < 1 services should be progress!vo jjrcJR 

introduced, including unemployment, sickues , t rident si rid 9 

niaternit> benefits, childo n\ alhos it:- and p.u li.ail.wiyjjj^ 

old age pensions. li e last would relieve land prcsnilft?y«| 

because town woii r now retain a hut ami t phi hi the v 

* 

is m •' t<>1 • cm ity hi < *UI ,iv»r. 

Ending R.,ia! i>iuiu 'nation. The following legi lative m.d 
tcltninisirative sups should be taken: (d) l.xrhcMon ofS 


"y. ■ 

0 rvprrt* 


prisons oil cl Oil lid ofts'lom jror; * ■itiliu.iills hol< )l 
publi* jjlme should be made illegal, \b\ The j in 
tiu nt ol an inicrraiidl mux r, si hmd m \.iiob> ih uM 1**;$ 

#M< i !<ii * I lo January m ioiiiI.ii) ,u>d teclimc;i hoohi. Hiky 










* 
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wlmhal college should be mussed forward, (c) Intel racial 
itals and clin : cs should be opened, (a) 1 he restriction of 
i lo separate locations in the towns should end. (<?) The 
iciple c>f equal pa] for equal work irrespective of race 
>uld be applied iully. 

'Africans' Political Advance . Smaller units of local r.< 11 - 
jOVernment should be established, based on the new villages, 
f Chiefs are retained, they should be elected. District 
Olticcw should be replac ed by liaison officers, Africans -alien- 
u i possible. There should be tribal elected councils, 
rn ms should be given equal repp sentation with European 
and Asians in the Legislative Council and Executive Council, 
iv African repp -sentatives should be elected by voters 
| passing a literary test. A turgu date sh uld be fixed for me . 
I Introduction of a romrru u elector, i mil for all races, with 
European, Asian and Arab minorities guaranteed 
jority ri: his. 

Car .l of tit** Rrjouns, r 1 1 1 1 e british Covertimeut should cou¬ 
nt r • < iit*» iiu.lv, i m i l iasation of high inconvs ill Kenya % 
aid • iiMjrased In ann-i x should be applied loA(Vi« ms 



iciation uli th» t o foims. 

tu! l aid' Coft/irih . On the < onrlusiou of the enieq 
liint*t; 1 1 1 1•: tonfrrePM: of u pie:t in.• 1 1 t'c.s of all i.a eii 
liiUt li tI Id h x 1 i .) in :m a - . .. pi.. i . t1 ■ me of ilium < U 

Npciab economic and political chan • c 
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CHAPTER TIIIRTP.LN 


NIGHT AND DAWN IN TUNIS 




Ltslik hai i a o I were invited to visit Tunii foi tl e 
1951 congress of bn: trade union men. ment. He was atuml- 
ing a World Government meeting in Rmnr, and I was k* 
pick liim up lin n- On the way, I visited Switzerland foi 
inti* rest in r wnture. 

My friend Dr. Jose! Kruk, courageous pre-war leader of'* 
d ' Independent Socialists in Roland, v, «•• Secretary to a, 
fewish international organisation, known as O.S.K., winch 
♦provided medical services to isolated Jewish p Milan*na* 
aedUeml about die wot Id. lies (Annul v. is considering 
A nu: • > adopt ’ wartime Nazi hospital at P.ivo u 1 
Swiss Alp as a .sanatorium for !ubcrcular Jcnish in- .■i/.V: 
Mill linp * ng in displaced people's * amp in Germ. m , Ini 
had asked nu* load a Secretary to a committee in Ran in to 
raise h ud . fa hi. pnrpo. 

I wa«? attrack d by the proposal, first because .>1 
humanitaiinn value and, net« ally, because of if 
winch its iron < justio would make. 

M\ visit to “Mon Ren at Pavo, iillTeased my iutciest. 

i • 

Jt had lu-eit built originally a. 1 hotel, with betboflr i 
oja *ng on t»alu* ( ovcrluoKiue suowo lad mountain* ami 
v 1Ur y ballad in son. i la Human' had appmialed lUf 
ad *, d ! |f\ , a sanatorium Iu» \itn o!h ■ r Ad d T 
)n;u \sar> tic u» d ..pparatus, including X-ray, the 
Timd< ru and rosily, as tin re. 




Rlit: poetic justice ol Dl. 


. ink 


repent 
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What I found it Davos. The Nazis had iiot oniy u^ccl 


1 Mon 


Rep'W’ iia a sanatorium, They had made it iheir secret 
Sheadquarters tor espionage aad radioactivities. 1 was 
sij*)\vi' the secret broadcasting room where messages wen* 
ttun nutted and received, and the office files and sales 
where their dossiers were kept. 

What better restitution for Jewish wrongs than tlw 
transformation of this Nazi headquarters to tin* service of 
Na/* Jewish victims! I reported favourably to Or. Kruk 
but O.S.L concluded that the needs of refugees had p.is. ed 
Bjhci: zenith and that fund-raising .should be devoted to other 
purposes. The one result of my visit to Davos war; .1 drill 
•which made my body ache. 

1 spent .1 night in Komi* with Leslie, American and French 
friends, but 1 know little about it. Leslie tells tall stories of 
wha< happened. My memory is only of ai early blackout, 
an early bed, and of half awakening when Leslie turned in, 
Ai dawn we caught an Italian plane Ibr Tunis- an old plane 
lid mating confidence. The mountain at Palermo, skirted 
whi 1 descending to Sicily, seer: ed very near. J nmciubei 
hole of ti«' joui'ic), except a tiredness relaxed by lying oti 
dv rough ground among ihc lizard-; in the sun, before 
•Uirtuv um . du Mi di ten a nr an 
. \V f * vvf-ii tort 11 the Tunis Airpmt :>• F.nhat llju hed ih 
Seiartary ol the U.C.T.'l. (Gen rai Union of Tunisian 
i ; and other offii. • .d-c I t• L ll urlnrl u ono : rail, 

1 /< i». I ■ ed, ;>< amine *mh smiles, yet dvic • th, , mjii< n 
r vVf "Miip-imu and wisdom - < onihinaiion of George 

uarubury and I don’t kmc. whom! We wn< rushed <|r> v n 
Vui 1 o ad bonlr aid oi in.• and dowers, (all buildings m d, r 
bar I oiino, to a concert hall needing paint, a lnin» j! 0i 
p»*wd d with white rid blu» -shirted delegates at tahli$e^ 
) 1 oi "’hi IOC gal lei 
.* leppt d on t 


} with women in »ib in the front imv, ,\\* 
Ida, • I t . lie and 1 Were pir»renird with 
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in cst bouquets \ve had < vn seen, long-stalked hii 
uid irises and tropical (lowers whose names I do not know. 

M la •, were so large that when we left the meeting in two 
i a sis they had to be carried one on top o( each! 1 mad'- a 
little speech or acknowledgment of our welcome, but l was 
till dulled, and what 1 said I don’t know. 

Indeed, I have little dear recollection oi the congress at 

• nil. Then- was tin glowing and dlicient Hached, and *Iici< i 
was Mrs. M* ;sc<li, the large and dieerlul delegate from the 
teachers, and her two indistinguishable daughters, wlm 
competed to be our interpreters. There was a quiet, courteous 
fraternal delegate from the Yugoslavian tra e unionists, ; 
»h ays t .king photographs. There were car rides to a restau¬ 
rant on a wooded hill overlooking the town, where the 
rl«-|> rates tool: meals ol mountains of rice, with red wine <■" , 
Leslie and myself as non-Moslems. Arm thus was Joe 
Appialt. fraternal delegate, from the Gold <>st, 

in. t ried to Peggy Cripps, daughter of Sir Staflorci. 

Jim* Appiali was the personal sueecss ol the contemn e — I 
, vide.,.that these Arab workers have no ens.- >1 colour. h>r 
Joe is blackest of the blackest. His teeth gleamed m eon- 
lintinl laughin’, and round him wete ah\u)i diugutcsjjj 
!, llK hmg too: meal-times were enlivened by his West 
Alii, m songs. Uut When he spoke seriously to the coufe.u .. . 
pit-tiling lor African solidarity in the struggle tor !rr< ilotfflj 

• \hr delegati s vote held by his cloquem e. Dm solidarity.' 
v. 1 e. naturally felt dll more intii .alely I'm the, M, .ocean and 
Alt-eri.in delegates represent Mg vrke.r of the same rue 

. ak'a■ fighting against lictvh colonial, m. 

I began by aying l remembered little of llit 


MS 




^ HQ . JQ.conhrentjfc^ ^ 

hm, e* l wf...', quite a lot emerges from the indUum . I r k- 


ginund. < hie discussion was outstanding. The > i (j - 1 1 • , ul 
oce.t allili tied lit the World Vednutum of trade* linkin'', 
ili <: minimi* portion ol the trade nni *.- intimation d, | 







m ' 'V; 

split noon 
. 1 1 ili ilUisionmcnt 
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r the war. Then had c*vJ«i« nllv been 
becalise time was nu opposite mi lo 


ih*- Kxer.ut w’s proposal for disalfiliation, but win n .n.Mia- 
tiou U) iln ami-Communisi Confederation of Froe \ nules 
l huoni* was proposed there was a fierce debate. 

’J In* tenure of the speeches was opposition to the ideologies 
n( both tin: Russian trades unions, which dominate tin 
W.l.i.U., and the American unions, which dominate the 
T.C l . -U. ! he argument was that Tu aishin trade unionism 
di mJ(J remain independent, rejecting Communism, reject 
in M capitalism. I have heard tins “third camp 1 ' view often 
fiotu Africans “south of the Sahara” -I use the term to 
m.oid “dark Africans”, which is sometimes rcgaxded as 
olirnsivr, or “Negro Africans” wliieh is inaccurate* -but l 
* ! »I * i ’ t appreciate be lore that it was held so strongly by At ah 
All’ll airs in the north. 

II r ability of Farhal Wached was shown in his reply, lie 
titgtied lur >i,me international all illation on tin* gjoumlH 
both of unity wi»h other workeis and of the aid whit h would 
be n. rived. Thai accepted, which international? lie 
mu! d the “third camp" attitude, but Mipporli d he 
l.( 1 I t.J. because it permitle 1 Ii •« d<mi of expression. I he 
(muimurii.H demandfd that .<11 should vpi d; with one mm e 
oi ' ippnrt <Mie policy. Within tie 1 *it 1 nU »national, on 
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’i'Mij v. hieh I 1 *roi **hi away a coloured plate and a wild ofa 
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cairn which still adorn a mantelpiece at home. We ought 
to have gone to a festival of flowers at a seaside village, but 
characteristically started too late to reach it. One other thine 
I all. On the way back we saw caves in chalk hills when- 
Arab families lived because they could not get houses in 
'1 unis. 

Tin second event is clearer in rnv mind. On Leslie’s 
insistence, we visited Carthage, motoring twenty miles by 
the stagnant (and by no means sweet) Bay of Tunis, past the 
airport and above hills which revealed to us a miniature 
white city shining against the horizoned blue sea. We caught 
our breath at the beauty of the scene and Leslie became 
eloquent about its historical significance, the Phoenician 
laupii which i alert from Cartilage tfoo lie;, and stretched 
along the Med.iterrant an to tin- Atlantic and acloss to Spain 
and Italy. He ..poke of Hannibal, the Phoenician general 
v, ho invaded I tab 218 years me., and of S* ipio Acmiliainrg 
who destroyed Carthage utterly seventy-two \ ais later. 

We climbed tin* hill of Uyi.<u, where a mim urn, in tin 
charge ol Catholic priests, has replaced the aiuicut Rom in 
ftirnesH, ami . atidered among the ruins of the ancieni *it\, 
(lumbering ovei broken Phoenician foundations aiul the 
floors of Roman baths. 1 he (luialor prr- tied Leslie and me I 
with Roman lamps in leitirn ibi out little contributions la 
the upkeep of the museum. Among the ruins wt inurnl 
ftagnvm.i of Roman and If /.inline brie ks and tiles. When I 
got home I presented them to tin Mough Museum, t R»pi 
they arc genuine. 

\\ < returned loTunR m time lot I eslie lo deliver a pm ting | 
wpccch to tin: conference del gains bclou g ang ba» k to Inn 
m«-i ling in Rome. It \v<*> one m his in-qnud Mcechrs, 
vMolliny, human freedom and brolliei I1004I Ver, I. • i A.vt 
night I said my farewell 1 tr< e loo. J <*chcd with ihh(">% 


a 
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a r v i ca ; o»i i* n r ys 

myself mi my hotel bed without undressing, and 
awabnod only when Farhat Td ached cmne at cle.vi a 
«Y< lock next morning to take me for a talk with the Bey: my 
thiol event. I washed and shaved autodial i rally, conscious 
only of pains in both sides of my body. 

We arrived early at the King’s palace. I have no picture 
of it in rnv tnind. I remember only that a military band was 
playing in die forecourt. My companions suggested v.e 
should oioss railway lines to the see. I had not the strength to 
do so. I sat on a backless form, Haehed staying with me, 
while they went. 

Of the talk in the palace I have little memory. The Bey 
»at In a window, old, slight, with pointed beard, gracious 
aud reserved. In a heavy way, I was surprised to find the 
French Resident sitting next to m . Was the Bey of Timi > a 
prisoner like the Kabaka of Uganda? One impression I have 
[without recalling anythin:; that v.as said: the Bey was by no 
ui( an i spinel* ,1 stout;c of ihe I tench. He had spiii' and 
li , my and na» tonal piidr. 

J u.k at ihc hutch I wa on r bed and asleep again. I 
< wanted nothin* myl to sleep, sleep, sleep. I did ' until 
tirth event. I)r Kruk 
v in Sv.it/erlaiul, had a c 
atioti of '1 unis, lie had ask 


my 

D v 

|W*p 

rile 


O.S Is., which had s»*nt me to 


iuic for the large Jc\vi;.h 
ft me to have, a ! )k at ii. 
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^SPlclurnrrl !o <■<msnousness linii' d.iys 1 :11 v. A \v»>ocI m 
posl si<*«»(! beside me, at its head an enamel jug. I notie* o a 
•Pibl>. r pipe descending from the mouth of the jug. i followed 
i*. down with my eyes—and found it ended in my siomm U! f 
was being artificially fed. I was too weak to wonder. 

It was some days before I heard the story of what fail 
happened. I had collapsed at exactly the right table. My 
doctor v/w the leading lung specialist in North \lii- a, ami 
I had developed \inis pneumonia in both lungs. He p«.»| v 
iik tu the finest clinic in Tunis, and only by the skilled 
nursing of its Catholic White Sisters had 1 got through ih 
night and the crisis of the thiee following nights. I la 
British (’onsul informed my wife, and on the initiative 

I c die a do/am of my Labour colleagues-' bless them! • 

* lubbrd to•;< flier fu hei air fare. She arrived within . ’o . k 
of my collapse. 

* was in the clinic direr weeks. My memoiv arc ot dm 
an inn; kindness ot l’a rh.it Hacked, Mrs. M-ssfli n >l 
i in isiau fiie.ids, the professional can' of my doctor, and, 
above all, the de,voted service oft’ • Sisti is. 

iNYarly t cry patient id* all "> hi : nurses; when weak, one 
bn om« > emolji nal in gratitude. I Jut. their a as an atmnsphcVtt 
abnul dies - linie, a b*:mlv ml ■ maty in wlm k no I'd 

I I k *11g 1 11 could dwell I he Sister who took « I ig« ol me wn&l 

to y ■ lea e to lici In in I rai e; ;lir j *.sl ■ 'IP 1 1 
going until I • .as s.if b beli r. 1. n, not a ( at iolu , but n<|g 
"ur could o through this r peri ■ uiilmm irahung that,' 
tiu < iliolii religion i m c w ate a bi auty ol « hai ;u u r w I a. h 
one i n only reverence with humility. Not i • mlcl I foj»gei 
tt».ii I .i. disimaed in Tunisia and that tin While Si#i. r 
We i c I remit, I low much gnater is Immunity than iqfli; 


1 ddh 11 


M; v\»i. \y . • III! i\ pc l min d I • y hil hi Hr Ml 


I *. 


am de ihuuh U\ bt wining this h. 


Hill 


M *h< 
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‘ l» more ol'T\iui:i.. and its people than I did. i never 
had the opportunity r /en to visit the Aral) quarter. She no; 
oniv v. Iked through its narrow passages: she went im«. its 
homes, in/ailing the* women's retreats, where I should never 
have been admitted. She tells an amusing story of a meeting 
ol' the Women’s Committee of Nco-Pcstour, the Nationals 
i arty. 

San round hat, stripped of their white coverings and 
v< ils, the women were as elegantly dieted and made up as in 
auv Jkondon salon . The discussion turned on whether women 
Nationalists should discard their veils. So.ne of the women 
i ha Yftssidi mother and daughters, lor example --had done 
/ i. The younger women wanted to do so more and more, 
but the older generation, even among freedom-loving 
Nationalist;-;, dung to the old tradition. Thu discussion was at 
m height when the issue was put to (he test, f’arhat Hach«\| 
kn» hrri at the door. There was (onstern liion whilst v«»Ls 
and robes were rc-donncd. No man but the husband was 
%dlnwrd here. Should he be admitted:’ With a smh.hu 
«< u ? ;i'/ the woman of the house decided. She strode actos# 
*h» O'oui arid opened the duoi to the smiling ldirhat, 

Hi.lor* was made that day. When a year later the 
Nat i on a list anifgh- with the Frna 1) readied iu h iidit, 
women HUpporteis of the Nen-l)r aour tore off their v. its ui 
their hundreds . . a symbol *»j tlu libt rty they demanded 
I “di t IT.n lied brought .1 ear to iak< us t., tin ,ii»pmt 
wh' ii at last I was ready to leave, it v et r >od to m r how tin: 
Aiuii statf )peetnl him :oid how lie responded. Then • .e» 
fh'iw.'m afleetina on their rid--, m -aand-.dfishuev, on hi:. 
I 1 -,; i nrlers did * vrythuu, h i me whm they knew I was 
i i • lied .1 friend. 1 w . .» e.n m , 4 1 1- hair to the* (l ,,t , , 

steps bni» »tii ...c uuuMi.dly high dt - w of the. 'plant 
Ho\ , i,| logr* up? . *p. nt in blue sept tied down with 
hi; b.iik to m*, taught my hands over hi .should* t , nul, 
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btifore T could say, ‘‘Jack Robinson, 1 vva& being cauicvl 
up like a sack of coals. I waved to farhat through the 
plane window-the last I was to see of him. 

After a stay under medical care in the less humid South 
of’ trance, \vr returned to London. 1 was still convalescent 
when Habib Bourguiba, leader of the Nco-Destour, came to 
see me in our Highgatc flat. 

f had seen him before more than once in Paris. He might 
be a diploma, of a Great Power: immaculately dressed 
exquisitely mannued, perfectly spoken. I had the impres¬ 
sion beneath his suave exterior of a determined man who 
had planned a stern eouisc. counted th. cost, and wa 
confident of its end. He was going to Arneri * i, when !.< 
expected much influential support, lb would take Tunisia 0 
case to ihr* United Nations. He would win much sjmpathv, 
but would be defeated. Then he would n turn to lumsia 
to lead the final struggle. It would begin with Lien* h 



repression, but in the long run Tunisia would emerge 
victorious. 

I asUd why lie was so sure. Because Nco-Drstuur .» .to 
comprehensive. It v.as more than a political party, L was ; 
the Tunisian nation, ft included iuUiiv. i ial>> tli pirn v 
*h(M»aI class, the nailers, the trade.' unions the \vi men, the 
youth, the people of the towns, the peasants of the •mutt 
A nation might be temporal Ty subjected, but wild ihi* 
fipitit of Tunisia it i mid not be cleleatod. 

An abir and sin j*g man but Ik did n a e in my jfh< (ion 
hi »|nit r the way Lulial I larlieil and l‘ men and •a-h hi 
1 ‘Mi* inm bad done, lb* hadn't elicit lOtrmion (••mb. - .!»» 
nm loubt th u he will h ad fuuisM t<» is political lieed.-m 
aid til l will be an immense achievement; but altei 11* 
th • ! Mte *k I(*r S' >i tl a u«( (a oa .uu mnlnm w ill I'oiini 
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of events follow.* a Uoui tpiiba’* line almost 
exactly. l~1 4 ? won ipporl in Arncri a to suc h an extent that 
die IS. ha:. contimn usly prod dial France behind tin: 
«»Tih . ever since. lie was delegated at the United Nations, 
hut he pin ed the Tunisian issue on the world map. He 
1 ! to Tunis, intensified the s uggle, his party was 
superficially suppressed, he was arrested with tin best- 
hiown leaders, deported first to an island in die MWlitur- 
r.u\i , ii, then to another island off the west coast of Dance, 
ally to France itself. The r< sisted ill** French del 
rnii .ild, resisted again, retreat *d so far as he was com- 
pelied. Driven underground, the movement in Tunisia 
cJ• *• . loped a Man Man fringe of It rruristn. ihe Fiench die- 
[ Juid„ retorted v\iih r gangsterism as crue l. 

lining these months of ferocity my wife and I often 
ih. i-hi of our friend*.. \ wondered . unetimrs whether tin* 
t -CiSuh .lh: c linic still retained its serenity. Thru came the new t 
ol -hr a> 'assi nation of Fa that 1 (ached. 1 kit as though he 
\ « o- my brother. . . . 

1 dal id npt wri • rtmi , but I ' in clos w ith 

wL irveht* through Jean Rons, < Colonial ihlitur < 1 the Paris daily. 
fuiw I . Jean holds i unique postyop. He is trusted 
I iln\ h.v I by tlu: people i ol all tie Fftauh colonic/.; wlen- 
jT'eve» :*ii< aii' wh.'thu :n M l ' c «♦ r, fquatunai Ah'ie*i, 
? Mot om e>, Ah'. i hi nt ’] u11 1 a<i , t he p' ' ph . pj • al l» hln 'd 
i . ■, 1 novv he n< \ ? Inib tin m. Oui i >•>« » tre» v,v c > * 
i.. t .i-i i I mi f .ha.i man of a weald movement lot mlnni d 
K fn • < > i ., mi i etc Inn;' i .vi i both the I 1 * nch and Ih Midi empire 

of vMiieli lie e, < , ;i< i, 1 1 .St !. I.U y 1 ti his Pule. ' hit e, on ny 
Impiont vi; its. I i ton 1 1 y ,dv. ay found t uimian lupin . 
J'Voniiin *e among »h *m v. * • aiioudi, * uinpelei t, h •• r!§ s, 

/./uvaiatmu with d« |iir»d* who had been so kind my 
,ii utid me v maintained through nc «d the Mm '<h 
danglth i >, who hud ben m«* a “indent in I’atiw. 









4 • ^ 

Ah mlrv-Fr.mer was elected Prime N<»nisi r. The G nev 2 


<Amlerem■«■ brought an end ti» the lighting in annihei Fr. nch . 
colony, Indo-China, and the Prime Minister had the w I .J« >m 
lo recognise its right to independence. Often Munic 
prance had spoken sympathetically f the claims ol the 
pmpirs or Non.i Africa. Would he show the saint statesman* 
ship towards Tunisia? 

“1 have a new stamp for your son." 1 said nr secretary via u 
she greeted me at the House of Commo'•; one morning in 
June, inyp It was a Tunisian stamp. The letter was hum 
tin Secretary of the G.G.TA .. inviting me to its approaf )*. 
ing conies nog the first. which hud been permitted since the 
One 1 attended throe years < irlicr. Was I orbed! 


1 ll: w by Pails and Mat . ilh >. Outvvai J 1 %' all ’ ' c.iIiti 
in Tunis In the main sticets fashionable Kim, | t .shop 
broad pavements, omal uvciiu* • ol trees - on< sc. the 
r m cs of the earth and ihr tr.-e sport of tin ;u;c, jostlun- v th~ 
out incident. There were French other rs aid btmm v men 
in tilt Ins and Toils, and thcii lightly-dn • )cd wen.ni, 
(In tr wen Aiab men in every gall . At.vl) women in white 
Kiln { bum head to loot, him k ma v* ' m tl eii lace:;, u ih 
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•.Witki:,) 

Oul C.n h liked . n\ r\. (\ its way i * lh< \i*ub |iimhJ\ , 
Ike French uric no more. Tilt road were omoivv anil 
crowded with peiU.'tt.ri ns tie »M and the ivw, lie « hilT 
eAie.pt 4 o» little red-eyed begg » firms. <1 cNa< itv Me 




ten 




m i' i «;an i f > k i» v k: ,v 3 

children. J found tills significant: here’. the 

it volution. 

Suddenly I s.uv ItciioIi soldiers, in lin« on the edge t ,f 
th'- im.cumiu, walkmg cautiously one behind the other, five 
',.a<l .'part, hands to hips, holding sub-machine guns at the 
t' uly. In from, m officer with a revolver. 

• A hat’s this?” I cried in astonishment. My Tunisian 
h ■ . laughed unconcernedly. They were used to such 

Scenes. 

“French gendarmerie making a raid,” one said. “They II 
nu. i houses, search, seize literature arrest.” 

J guns,” remarked Irving Brown, American Trade 
1 hii' a representative, “look mighty like the weapons Chicago 

)\ ».i;; !<;/;•; 

/ v, y r, ‘ np.miuns in the car hadn’t just com* to men me 
*’' 'he ,r port. More sciimis, and to me very moving, ihry 
h »d unno to carry the respects of the IJ.G.T.T. conference* 
l'.» widow of l arhal II, rhed. The c:a passed the corner 
in the ecuwtery v, heir lie had been shot. C!yprr>s tiers lined 
ife white wall. 

I" h'.gland we had had no details of the assassination. He 
. , w is dthii ; to his home, a. we were runs when he was 

nai' I'lne-gunned limn another . . ll> leapt to the road vv'ih 

‘ the ini' iiiion of hidni.* at the I. nd .ittie wall. Bullets hit 
i» lion, and he Body was left by the roadside. 

N-. oft' was ..nested for th ir.nasi nation of |fuelled. 
1,1 ‘ ..e of the exti..<,riliii uy i'.x l I learned during this 

VI it was that not a single Ft cm hitiau has <;%. r been arrest. .1 
li.j th. as'.illation ,,f ’I uni:, t i dining tie , v -millet of 
" nil. I Ins indicate. I r : lI n i a vny lax police en ieeor 
.onti tuivvilllngncss to pro. ■ ed against I'., mlinten. The 
Vh ,n Hmheil, as it h. tome "> he railed, sugge.ited de. 
•‘•"• i. B ■. uiidoiihtcd!. hushed up. In the Minim. n..l 

i in Fitir. ilu min, ut ih murder li.s. It lu, not 1>ctn 
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v i ame's external reputation. li would involv* prominent 


indie iduals. 

,- i don't mind Frenchmen hi high places proi.Mtng to 
Kiv-iulower when the Rosenborgs are tentciiced u> ch.uli. 
commented Irving Brown, the American, as our car rc- 
m. tried i■ oni the white-walled ccilieti cy. “Ihat 3 democracy, 
Hm why tin hell should they protest when they hide da 
Alji.in' Hacked!” 

As 1 listened to this remark 1 felt a little guilty. Why 
the hell should wc Englishmen protest abotfl eitlie, tin 
Rosenberg* -or the AJfuiie Hacked, when in. lvenya w> aia. 
hanging Africans who may or may not have had ‘till 
painted in their shit is? Only as ,m<'niation.disis do ,».• hat c 
he tight to do it, and only then if wc protest nil round. 

We (.mend Rules, the little Arab village where l i. wind 
li'- <|. The car crawled down a si< op, eaith-pocked alii y, .o 
narrow that the children i.ushcd themselves ae.uiis the 
Wall:, i-> 1 . ; ns pas.., mid even then their elotl “s scraped (in 
mudguards. Wc came to a w'dei court, (latile, a .sea, goats 
gathered in tlu evening hour .it the v'Mugc “ill. Human., 
wen there, loo, with pitchers lor their water. 

“ . nf!" r\rl "nte<l the dri\n topping if < u uddi nly 
•' I hose seats and I.idles outside the cafe. That i where two 
Tunisians wcio slmi dead and lorn wound's l.nt v.t k.’ 

I h.u! u ad <.'l this in ilu lir ".li 1 i vs J' I" 11 '<■ I • 11 

I. I Tunis. I assumed that they a ere Tunisian of -m, 

l * - 1 1 * > Vi * * t \ ! oit*. 1 - ho I i*t' i h* ('ii * 'Id i ’ * lonlli.it'ii 1 li ■.hi* 

ship. v.. i* had angered da ! lencll. *so; * now h"* ii*t th.o 

il„ y 1, ,d hen, hoi l.v i ha * i . It was ,-uouj. li that th. v were 
Ai.il,A c.u had enn rged Irom it" i rr< w lane. I lie. »li«'t* 
hid Im ii fin d. Tin ■ ii h , I rushed on. I'h , .oi in linin’ 
thing dial had come to l uuisi i Shooting against ihi oil u 
luce, it muttered not \ In uv 


Wivt 


a \ i* i tiA n f oti it Nr vs 

p ui a house ;km,s « u* muj IV n lu* 

x)l '' 1 h. .Jis. ILtehed received us in <i little square 
; i" • hall, which <‘vid< illy serv.-d a9 living-ro. m us 
ull. A fine woman, tall and strong, stttl young • . use 

' ' ‘ 'I* d : hlnrk hai, > big dark eye-, dark-skinned, rosy 
(ii.-cks .ii- i-mal in this scaring climate-. Sti \ V ;, S icsc-r\< d 
'‘id dignified, quiet and calm in speech with the had: 

of sorrow. There we re children three T think; >m 
a Imy of sir. large blue eyes and fair hair, to me pt ignantly 
liki his lather. \\ •• drank tea and ale cakes and tried to say 
h ue niin Ii we nad admired Hacked. 

'Ac drove to a little ca -r for out > .ening meal. Mn-. 

' nh-.M'i vi. i here and many of my friends of tint. years ago. 

I m time we forgot i|jr sorrows of Tunis in the pleasure , 
(an reunion. Then we began to talk politit , and went on 
Unit) thr ‘Mils horns. 

I ’h- In i lime I met Ahmed Ken Saluh, perhaps thirty 
,f ‘ .11 1 of Hill nj'ili ill his f. .tuivs lively ryes, dutl. lilc- 
m* i « 1 hr l ie . I dif! not know who lu* w.is, but no our 
help • ut br rl nu K by Ins t f nlidcnl and i h\ir le.isoniin;, 

I i« < n* d ihnt In- bud hud hire; y< vrs 1 1 jinin/.« ,ii th< lirusM I 
in <1 |Otirtt’i:. o, ilu Inin dioinl C »nfed<‘i,Uum oh bu 
lM,h l hiions Jlc* «pul llnt'lish, Fivtu b, Arabic, Irving 
!;, “ vv,, •* *'* v »il» typit dof., in,no Ainrtirair:, ohsr id 
j, V t,H , ' ; ‘ r <>* Umnmninm, paiwioiMtH) .mcere hi hi* , 
‘’btrh m. V\. icbt .ul Mhat ihf p<,|,r\>fihr 
lM; ri pho " U1 1 '"-'V Ilia it had hen |Hiihiitr.J 

• mi!, mto die open alii t in.y at - d undet Moimd e\iM 

hi tin* Inflow ol Hi i nr. 




, 1 ii "I (h>. in In nine It about 11.,s in the plane lr,. m | .,-,ndmi. 

ft i .nied to m. that lend i l-'ranee gave a nr w opjMU n,mp' 

I.' f ".hi:. .Hil l. Ity hi h ideiship In had , 

'I'"" Hill hull III ending dll’ Indo ' him .»• . ,,,, 

!. nils ..I mdepeiidi lire, Jli i lecotd On North Africa wa -and 
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DAWN IN 


N I 


<SL 


to sp. 


AND 

I would do .dl l cm. Ill to iIImm <• the ' ’.Cj. • 1 . 
in .1 wn which would give the* new IVune Mm 
in I s .-is : • i •. opportunity ,to revel sc French nnluc 

'!u my delight, 1 found inv companions tin: 

view, l!f n fcalnh coined the phrase, ‘‘Ni> vitdeuc ai •! 
nrg*'iI,ur peace” ns Ilu; political watchword I r the cooler* 
< kt. J1 is Tunisian colleagues concurred, a few with aouir 


mi givings, J I haps. 1 1 ving Ihowu hud no doubt this poli 


Was correct. 

I he conference met in a Moslem girls’ siliool: the Tunis 
municipal authority, French-dominated, had dnhmd ihc 
list* ol the concert hull of then years ago. We entered *h 
•a la -I playground, with cloister on i wo sid* h aim 
• la .srooms. I )• ice ales sto* *i 1 * f 1 elusi. is,:: n< in die long v. 
lobes, some in op* n shirts .mil shone \ huge \r»;«o w.»vi 
p. >n\ilUut anion.: them, a lelei \te irom th dot I w rl .» i .. 

1 was overwhelmed bv the lii* udly leccption Irom do "1 m 
lemcmbrinl nu three years ago. A loiul:.praln r umini ned 
us to the girh’ assembly hall, up narrow stone Mains the 
t.onIn cnee hall. 

If S‘ . \ terribly ho:. 'Fhe del* ..ales were hand* d i nis mimII 
radii (| \y ’ vidi bl.nl. polished bench *. . ; 1 u*l u ti c 
. mihnc 1 iinninei' l lihe in ohl 1dm. iv dele, .. i * in 

mi excited* emotional m od, i Milling in tin opportunity 
to t'i and speak free I \ alh’i la i yi.u’:; .1 rej re .< n,> 

I don’t 1* now how many r I diem haul been m jn: »U a,u| ,* 
comi iitintion camps, but dial he bei \\ the < puienre. 
o' nineteen of 11 tv* no, snn < . lul r.uichdatt 1 «r tie 
Nation.!I Kh,< oti\*i* 

I hi ieports pu irittd to the cunleirrtee sIkavi d that the 
round of person 1 1 a* is ot lolenee, low I remf nos* 
Tuiilniaii wliii )i 1 hue 1 ten oi 1 »g the »* <louy t • I'* • U 1 1 m> 



IttVlST* 



“ is|>i.*c ts M lor short periods was unknown Tin prisons weie 
.ill lull: pii\>n Walls built to accommodate eighty to ninety 
held l ft wt*ci* 150 and 160. Delegates from the* distant soulU 
told (1 military arrogance. Men wen' imprisoned lor n.Tumm 
•o !o forced labour in the gardens ok tlie French oili<end 
bungalows. 

! spoke early. At first it was rather like ai tv nipt .up. to 
address a football crowd. I had only to mention the mom of' 
Souiguiba lor prolonged chanting to interrupt even the 
Lnglish version: Bour-gui-ba, Bour-giu-bn, Bour-gui-ba 1” 

I waited anxiously for tire response to the translation by Ken 
Sahib. How would nr plea for peace be received? lado ss> d 
M n*lc..-France dir •< tly. To end per.'oiral violence, Ik* must 
end the violence of the regime. 1 appealed t.n him to give 
prate to Tunisia as lie had done to lndo-Chii a, and u Id 
tie* 11. legates they should eneniut'.a* him by tin m.v Ivca 
., lime v>n Tunisians to end the vendetta. l?o m\ relief 11 1 
mubj. to.-!; it well, and win n B< n Salali presented 'ho 
<,t)ei"t 4 ‘No violence- -and negotiate j ■ ace they act lama 
him. I 0 * 1 1 at la 1 that a new clay was dawning for Tiumsi < 


With cut 1»um asm, tin r milai 11r lata imam in ously endorsed 
tie* a ppoiutmeu! * *( lien Salah a*’ lailiat 1 bdiuks <’ "t 
m dm Si r eetaryship ol the movuiiriil. 


t )ue feature ol tie r"u , f»n urc impressed me • k ll\ 
(!.. m d» legates had gone through tlu r yearn ol repression, 
m 1M*. uument, fear, but them they were li’Ucntng to pa pet* 
h> experts "u the cf.onom, l Vut'isia. ed uat ou, tin Civil 
S* t . »Ce and disci aiing them in serious detail. That wa n»" 
trim li lor in liUMalh. In the afternoon I stole ivva* with 
flaeS'd’h l"»ys ‘ • easidi illago beyond Cailha.;e and 
bath'd, played hall-g rnrs and at< uth» Mv \.undo Jt 
maim'd. l lie* A)ab o < vva notorious lm 41 ’* ev110 tha defui, 
. no 1 had urn if Bui what other race, }< 1 Luc ».tlUng Juely 
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nicjut a i 

'after three yean; underground, Mild devr »ie hs lir^r .. id. 1* 
ing to constructive planning ' 

In the evening I went to we one of ihe arrest d Neo- 
IVstour leaders, Mongi Slim. He was under home at vsf. 
'lie ear turned into a narrow alley. Two armed soldi.as 
stood on guard. Wirh their permission, I entered a cot rt 
where four Trench officers were seated, i c.ey .asked lor i • 
pa: port, noted its particulars and then conducted • to 
Mongi Slim's door. He b a little man with long, oval i;ue, 
charming of manner, able. He was philosophic a!join ins 
confinement. He could see friends, speak on the t.clig hum*, 
n a ive letter; and papers: do anything except walk oin 
his fn mt door. 

“If one must he in prison, home is tin best phe'e!” he 
hit died. His philosophy was ju tided Two month ■ ’ u t ha 
wan a Minister. 

Mongi Slim endorsed wholeheartedly the line which i: 
TJ.Ct.d . I\ had taken. He thought lino, was a run »uuble 
rhanee of Mends ranee responding. In an) ca^c, the 
funisian people would put •'irm^ Kvs right with d e un.lu 
hy nuking, tin first . sture for peace. 1I< added' a< !a i to 
wh.u I had heard at the conference about the • *j we dm. 
r fhe military court in Tunis, he id, v « meeiit d * 
dmr, a week, and .it rath ;-vi between twenU-in •• at l 
I k,i i\ t'ju ■; ue* ineed. On »a. b.r- *■ du ■ ^ O ad 

and imprisoned in tire \ iry will have n In.d t »oo. 

Tar! le’Xt m mie I went i« .ay Ian vrii i<» b* Sahih, 
tin uU sealed at his 81 ’civiari.il d* a . I defy any** ac t fun 1 
the U.G.T.T. oilier without a guide, liny ire in tin 
Arab quaiten, * maze of narrow d! through whit ft \\<» 
taxi < » .ruwl One );< M ‘ 'eider a <1 ok an h, into a 3 tt 4 »ct r. 

court, no a crook* d stairs as, and there m tmV r.-ne ; the 
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i continent funeuort 


hen S Wall's old v ha ; d« sk I 
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AVI: I CAN lOUUfll. VS 

ATit! III . Ill'll vi'. '■■M'lii,.; i imlii iiini Ijy uciso Iian<ir,ni; 

(*l l)iran "S.. * cl 1 his iULciitini* to \ repo* I in |,,* morning 

P»P 1 ofsivxaiuK at Men/d ftou Zdfa, with three Tunisians 
i died Mid se\cn wounded. 


<sl 


‘ ‘l l.M. is |::irt of a racial vendetta in that district whic h 
\ r i;uih: Hi for two months,” he said. *“1 lie shooiiu at the 
K uic, eale last week belonged to it. Aftei that a Frenchman 
’-as 1 died and fr e wound d at l\ hourba. Now this \h n/rV 
,1'iou Zrira shooting. Where next?” the afternoon papci:,, 
h ‘ Uf " 1 caught my plane, brought the answer. 'J lie French 
Vi< «*• ( diuirman of the Radcs municipality had been shot. 

As l flew over France 1 tried to estimate whether the 
r.c>tu. for peace made by the U.G.T.T. conlercu. e would 
: uc < **, !. 1 had onl, been bad; in London two day,, when the 
Mr •* development took place. Someone near to MemK* • 

1 ’-uj« • Manned me from Pari.;, The report of my speech at. 
du: 1 .(r.’l/r. con fei« nor had Inin n ul with inn k\>i. 
Wkmld ! care to write the Prime Minister gidng my impres- 
;t"i a 1 suyiM shuns? f did s«». Three days Inter ih«; ; • > -a 

Lf di Fditoi of 1 'l''.xfirni y tie 1 iis organ of Mcndes- 
1 mm • , i dejihoie «1 jm\ ( m.iUI Im publish my h ttei t< i ! »■ 
Rdtnt dim in !i vs< ni l be vein;,Me,to have British suppm i 
lor a pi a-». me» . m Ima .i Ol «oui c, I gav< piTmi:. r ioi<. 

; I Ih n * -a the ;,ti any vt thm . in i iy cy a- m r hap * - 
)M|, h A (//»,,n»/ d'Afruf. » at the Fiend. Kmb.UHy railed to 
M r h “ * M d' . dc mka id mi with the nr..»rt coiirlcoir. 

r ' ' that I vvm dd tiia 1 , pe,mined to min 

i i Oi ’ (t) deliver a ]i tti r announced for Paris a lui t trig hi 

Lil< ’ : the ?ul*n.(a e4 I I (U |,| r ;u ,,i y . j g » 

< dnp “ ! was ainuM-d. \ advised him to Contact the prime 
^tn^hi rnt.irh . 1 h« next morning In photud asking 
me to forget ih. holernddml. ft .ai \ ghastly mini,Tc. 

I V.e I to ParFu It V*.)M the week-end when MokRh- 
I t am « dew ' I tiliiji 'O n« i/»»nafr t piae* dement the 


NifiKT uN'i 1 • \ \V V IN '»• nr*; is 



N< OtDcsto.T leaders, 


<§L 

itu Jud¬ 


ina Motigi Slim anil Masmoudi. i < joi \ tlu Tunisia: (.overa* 
rnnil. In Paris discussions took place on whether the olft 
should be accepted. The doubt arose from the fact that 
iV.nivuiha, under house - j rest nut Jar troni Pari, \va. nm 
only excluded from the Government; he was to he ki pi a 


pri: oner. 

At (his moment Uommitba -bowed real mvatness. !! 
tu ped .'cccj'Umcc on Ins rolleapmes; the largo coneemot. 
mad** I >\ Mcn.lcs-Fra nee were more important, than his 
personal 1’ate. Some of the Neo-.Dc.4oui leaders v v •'*•!* * n 
ant, but Uoiiiguih Vs 1 id \va ihrisive. 

It is no early Mill 10 say whether Puni.si ■ is s« i on T« 
lin.t! lap >f its Mar ithon rotue.u. The e* > lu ion of Horn uuiba 
W. . siiMiifu :tu». I h« reason \va' \h iules-VYmtc< fe hat’ r 
lotmn would set alight the sltimheiino hre ' f re ;em meet. 
iu ,f,ia f the rivncli settler . Slim and Mnsnioud* at m hr 
(1 wuunuii; but eeoiumm p-wet i, with the settlers, am! 
Trent h lionns rcmaiti. And drier (lu ' event \i• h 
|-’ranei has lallen, defraud on this vry issue of hi North 
Altiean policy. St- m-el}, however, the situation ki im 
proved rathe t than worsened lunch and lunisiun irpre- 
a ntativi s have tame tugetln r to llie extren ist on bath idea 
and ml diem t.itnd tlu vendetta nl ;r .ussinatam. I 1 o<! ,v 
ae in In Itonrguibo, he neyntiatiou.; hu Tumi an ml* u<ui y 
have jciiir a sl im lilt tin t. A last he 1: is bt •'!» dim'd fC* ’ 
tetm u. The dawti Inealc?. 

I i,ii id a! t«- ha\- .een id< • < d lit, h mmlshij c h i 1 

I uucii in people in fla ir sipigide lot In rdoiu 1 on ►'hut 1 
tn h i\e taken a loth p.ut in tie eiilrnietu with i'lam* 

V. i * th* * I'm md In .nl i\ i lea *r oi tnu ' d ' • Wall 

i'i ieh then goal. lb mi) is their ally. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 




WIIA 1 A R E V E T O D O ? 

w HAT a • r WI. TO do about this Africa? I hav- described 
vi .il i to four territories with a passing glimpse at Egypt. 
My km ..ledge of other territories is limited io daily < uric- 
spuudena!, concentrated reading and continuous discussions. 

I have the privilege of knowing the African leaders of 
i * .oly all the British and French colonies, and at the House 
<*i ' um, our not a day passes without an African -student, 
(!< i air from an e.x-Scrviccmen’s association, h ade untune.* 
taking a T.ld.G. course. LcgLlad ; (Council member, 
f.i ,nng or ci\ il s i ant with a grievance- sending in his c.ud 
to , is. in Baris 1 meet representatives from the French 
tohmic;,. My contae,. with Spanish, Belgian and Portuguese 
(• m uu\s s inon limited. 

My broad t ondusion from the knowledge which has conn* 
Vo un* from thesi sources is tli.it v e must ict .vith bold, 
eomtrucdve imagination, i 1 serious racial conflict is not to 
d. v clup across a large part of the coniine t 

I hr pi, iui« ’•■'Inch | have given of East Africa h not 
tvpieai ul tin whole. \\ ‘ i ,\li ira happier If one n'J.i 
,i'>i,;<■ >,ta in, ! tlie (mid (Mast «»t .dgnii whv (hi* i; so, he 
A’llI ,*ui>a au 1 11 oly, 1 he jiic>'.<|i|ito l themaluri* iuleet'ng 
hr* ■* I 1 uulg a,I,, a h . agrn al le limair, in,: diKeoui aged 
European etthmem. Phis ait. vt*r is not ejuite fail. |Mic 
*'< tU ft't" nl Wi! Atiii air with Mavilruiionf* amc wt,r-r. 

• n it if wan 1 the ci aastrful r\.»eii nc • of slavery. ‘l in y 
had e,u,,n m ; • 4 u [loin their eoroa-growing and 

Mb' li t' haul pi nloeti n. which enabled a unmbci of 
'h-m pan ui.i to a aid th< b buys m I uopam a honf, and 



\v ri \t 


au>- xv- to no? 
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^./cisitie-v. Flic Moslem invasion of Fulani from the uotth 
lirom -!n 1 1 11*111 near* i 11 1<* main streams of modern life. But 
eu . v>, allowing thmr farm™, it is a disturbing thought that 
u i . j?i exactly those pans c»i Africa ocn. Imropcmis n e. < 
settled that discontent and the danger of violruca are 
greatest. 

’I las is tnn: of the British spheres oi t e.ntral amf ! a..t 
Afri -a as ell as Afrikaner-British South Africa and French 
North Mrica. The. Belgians haw so far c< aj cd because heii 
paternal administration lias established Comparatively goou 
euummic conditions for many .Africans md they an It ( 

I rum ill r uoivt features of the clour bar; but if they persist 

in dutvi, . ; Africans political lights trouble a ill .. 

1 hr Portuguese, also free, from colour prejudice, recognise 
educated Africans as c.tiwns rid, except i i foivrd Mb- a. 
| r , U( (.i,. <;rr ,i rv part of tribal lit untmulwri; but a. <Io ir 
col. nkuion spremb they, t >, will face iv.ist nice. ! he 
p aiein . i ill the European ire. - in Atrica follows flu- wnlf 
• laiijn n hi - lin,.1 rare nntaROnUm. 

'I hi t- is one development the Mf'nilh Hire . 1 ivhii h we lo 
not m i snflieiently realise. Africans ol all territories in.re.ts 


ingly lei 


their solidarity. The politi illy brer peoples of 
West Afri« a aiv intimately conscious of the stniggh towards 
to dnmol their bla« k brothers in Kan Central, aid -mit 
Afr ica, Tin: presence of Joe Appiali at the Mmisrait eon 
lei mi and th- r eception given hi m indicate that du< seh 
dariiv is b- miinm to extend to Arab N ' h Aaa Kvux 
Atr*I< an Inok.t to the Gold Goast an tin van,;u a-d of the 
- ^niiiiin iinncult nt towards imhpemlrmv, Ah« dy in 
A* era heaihjuat tc i s haw been established fdl a tcch’iation 
of \\ , ; ,\liiuin national oi/uieiat’on . am tire same * * I i«< 

. in n,, ! p, .-pair lm an all A in mi i* ration ol the 
lilavj m< i ruefits ai - ip 1 , in most tcri omn”’ 

'ihiff .it*' count' i-.n ps MU the i iirypi an *»th . 




l - n «ts, Hi Miimte, ,I'Defence lor lii,- 
t .' iur to 1 a mm.1i In Ul'^t: a pad be- 


' u,(:n tlu ' I'mvc , in ai, continent against wltal 

:| ; '* Ji 1 f 1 as “ill • Ain, -an evolution." 1 [a didn't f u ., v 
1 tr with ib.s prop,•>',al. because own a lory (4, m *mn < m in 
I'-'A.Pfi h.,s the iInland object i-e, however disutnt, -I 
an Uc African self-government; he pi .|,..|,ly ,,„i 
• ii!. his suggestion of a putt again -1 external Commn.u a 
',;n ■ non. Mi. ’.'MSinns would line . Iioworr, .strong b... k- 
*">-■ u ' ^• l ' 1 ■' xn( l ( ’ ntinj Africa lor his plea lor European unity 
i/.'un't the Airnan binmice.” Afany of the settler, tl.• i 
m.ui Hr. M larrs view that flic i eedotn extendi,I u> 
Africans in the Cold Coast is a threat to white inter*-a: 
llitdiigljou the '.ominent. Indeed, Dr. Kwame Nkrunul: 
1 " 1 •*>- C'o. tmnnnt of Mricnn: in the Gold Coast ,re an 
obsession anion;, Europeans in all African territories. I hey 
i'-;'. "d them . the embodiment of all he) most h. r. 

n tt»i« i in will nova to a decisive t-.,t. I : the Gold 
CiMst, now * n the ev of independence, he adtriiu.ed to 
I lie ( .1 tmi nuns e. 1 1th '1 lie CoS i ninellt - the Si lilt !l All i ,||| 
*■oi:-" r<■’ist even to the point o( tlip wtenin •; i,■ with- 
d' ,w I a the ( ■ Inntoi.wealth. tJm- h Itiii in v ill not 
•' l M ‘ l! he - die Gold t oast Iron the ( minion* 



1 iC Union and the support of other I,., oiv 

a til,as ih ni dial. 



WH AT AH' \V K TO 00? 

ii Khodesia, Sou'lv Rhodesia. 1' . huan dand . nd 
Mouth AlVii a itself. From despair tin* oad descend* tuAny* 

V\ V :;Ii ill make a in Ft a l;* if we cm Me ourselves In *ne 
fut that in some of these lerriiotie.; large numb is of 
Aiue ms in distant no »v« • appear to be indiffeni . All 
expedience ..hows that oner race antagonism t;dr *. root it t 
Spreads, ami, appealing to * lemcnlal |m a ju*lit e>, may <M ve<*p 
the whole people behind any < motions le dership Vvlurh 

* hallrngrs domination by those of a different colour. 

W*’don’t vain to see Man Man, or anything i'Ac Man Man 
u'(is, the frontier;, of Kenya t > the rest , Mist and C ntral 
A1 1 i <. *. We don't want to ^ colon, war m South \hnii 
ii n to a violence which mi "Jit e.r-.ih go u» id*. We Amt * 
want l»» ^er physical conlliet drown nua li *>l die » oufinent 
in blood. If we • to stop it. w must act . ueedil : ml 
drastic illy. 

1 nr inya nt need is to change tlu; }uy4*h logy ol lie A.. k ...i 
prop), -charge i i imm ■ pit i .. lo Ini a, h«.,:i ant 
to goodwill, limn resistance to co-opcj at ;on. flow ' 

Th" British people have don« ihi*. umv it! t an even 
la? ei population. W did it with .joo million <>1 Imh no 
lAtkistanU a;ul Ibi'iirM in io jb. Tie* Indian !"ad< n; and 
their mighty Aiation.d Congo ; had declined n* *. • *-op* i car 
with n. dm mg the war bream mu trimamnrnt dm not 

* vi'Uil 1 1. n>- >, t ■ v t* ■ da’ii, \\ ' 1 n' j ■ O' wo ('nodi’». \ci I. 

* »a?nlhi v inline tv e di*l much i<» j n vent tin* Indian aoimf 

h on i !, , ii u?\, but then, was c. Haml\ ; o,| teiou 

* ml !»*. bi Miee. The jic.it A i an glib cohtnu tit ci » m d f t 

i,o ii), 

la i (l|i m Ml A.') ar • III > i 1 »h« "il . made the hi*M»in S 
ile* isioiu Britain would withihaw from India m Auguh 

■ i 

formed to tVieii, a feeling ol fjotidwiil iowiuds IWtaio 
thrptigh the pi op) . \\ hm ten ppctl fiout jmimmi t«> Income 







M’UTOAN |0(IRNF.Vi 

:ni:u *i *ud, tli< mi*;Ii India was committed to b^r.om- 
in;/ independent and a republic, hr circled o remain 
■v, dim the Commonwealth and to accept (he British'monarch 
• i , ita link. 

Tin: p'-aMem ot Africa is more cliflir.ult. 1 lie African 
lc*:itiv t.. of many oj its territories would not thank us if we 
d ■ Idrd to withdraw our administration in am swoop next 
August. We should leave them with problems which it 
would be uniair to expect them to shoulder without time. Dr 
.idjiistn!'*in. Their people have not had the evolving < xpni- 
« 1 < of democracy which had beam Lidia's for a quarter of 
a i lury. They have not so many educated, trained nuu 
and women for political leadership and technical administra¬ 
tion. 

Tic national movements themselves, except in the (Did 
rin.i\(, et move distant target dans. Dr. Mammalia 
(Tvi lament is ready for independence to-morrow, die 
*v • ; parties have set tin target date of 11)36juhe Uganda 
T oi**u:d (Jongn . 'ms its » ye on iqGo. F.ven some of these 
d Hi s night require wwision as prat.tn ! d (ails wen worked 
om. The Nigerians, for example, wh* it called to the mm 
aitiU" aal eonti iriiee in Loudon in 1933, whilst .ic('phng 
i i i'T Di s' lt-govcimneiu within their time •••gions, nmi;- 
• d that i ad» j)i:ndem r tor lie ludci.md Union of Nijgiia 
n»'" 1. • ii*u* later, 

Uwu is iIm second difficulty ot Tie imiuigr at populu 
ft "- vhirli havi mach All itd their home, not onf the 
lau ,a* ns, to \vh m rcli rence hw been made, imi 1) . large 
In li . tommumlies ii bast, Crnh.d and South Atrb . !V\v 
him .In 1 m Jndei regarded it as then* <0111111 y, I liry did 1 
job there -admimitratfjtK,soldier*, ml iouaricn - but Bf'ihbn 
n itne l (lull In iclfthd. !t> which in due eot i .e they 
1 - in i <1 Dial e not the • motion of lin^Hians and Vtianr 
in Kenya, ll e Rhodesian, South Abut*. 




WIIAP AKi; '.VP TO 1>0. 
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b'ritories arc their hone s. Many c i them ;n . * 
’he second generation: their root * arc thro . One has oaly 
t«> meet them to appreciate that they have a geouhn low ' >r 
the new country; indeed, they often resent far-off Hriian\s 
intervention. We are pledged to put the inter T of the 
indigenous populations first arid cannot withdraw ah! 
those arc secure; but nor can we ypiorc the inn csts of the 
immigrant communities. Adjustment between th< will 
tala' time. The creation of read multi-racial democracies 
'vill t the time. 

I he problem of African psydclogy in the multi-run. ! 
terrilories ».tnnot be :olvod merely by ..citing a t;u -i date 
for the tenninaiion of British responsibility, because 1««« a 
period that must continue. Some immediate arm- j. 
required during the necessary period ol Iran: u i« »n \ • c> u.vkkt 
tli vast African majorities ol the sin* eritv ot out inh ma.rt n. 
co-operate with them as equals in ending then injuMii ea. 

With others 1 have given my mind to the prnbl m of how 
this psychological o volution among Africans is (•> be 
achieved. I beljtve the mhitiou lit s in th. - 1 .m h routina 
that \\ v mm l ive up the idea hat Britain ha the ui In m 
impose its d<’< ; ions - n th< colonial pimple:. F.ven bcfoiC 
the machinery and adjusln • nts foi sHf-government are 
e »aIdished, policy should be decided not i u* the ju ophg hut 
tt'uh the. people. The programme lor the tt.mvition idura- 
b , »ii I, , v -u ial, economic should h* f/z/'ir ptogi amm< . .n yo d 
’ dh 11 a m \W *\ uld uc eusurily ray I n\ mm h umn v 
Would be \ ilal li from blit mi a al in the last irsoii \\ouM 
have the right to withhold financial as utancc from ehraeij 


We Ihoti: In nia*Ivi’.abh , but \w should recognise wuiiom 
b’lalih, itnui dt it the eolonial |< oples havt da 'i.m' f 
dia l.', what the) need hot and next and mo#l, 

I . lint the sign ilk mr» of (his propose l» nige m political 
appto.u h to la mitt* i '-u -nd , nth* • wist n m. v br ■ mi i«i> 




A f'UK. AN (OU; ;p; V! 

i'!. I.,How. ! • ; mi pul h i.'A'ii:! :;1 1 • • plv. In the 
pwt we have* ..irihd t ’ it the colonial people.. should have 
tit* i.;lu to .If dm rtinn u !«mi r sc■ii-govermneut, and tin* 
'■'•nn “r.( If-dt.ln uiitiition” was limited to the choice between 
d ir independence oi 1 1 u »r association with some other 

n. non or group of o,toons. 1 propose that toloni.il people 
should have elf determination he/tm sell-government, and 
that the term should i iguify their opp tun t d» (idt 

v.d a pm css towards self--govc minera— i.ocial, economic, 
p liti• \d a-, well as the date oi its ach'uvement. in other 
•AOtd.. we should vv.coy nise straight away their tight to 
d«*« ; le (heii own future and iate. The fact that tlu-tv must hr 
a pmod of transition during which th m-chinny ami 
alui,innals u< <;u y to self-government arc mule dm a 
roi d'^«roy tins css* ntml principle. 

’/hi*, ajipi • .u:h ha" rlrra.ly 1) t-r pailull) accepted by 
p n.i , political paitic>. i’he Labor- Party opposed die 
i t |/• im1 1 <>ii at LenU.il African, i t derate >n upon f> midimi 
Ah* i r (i /dir l 2 U),m,o Mmopeans) V'lhoiit Afiicjm cmi- 
si »t. Loth (h>n,;i\ uives and Socialists oppu r the inn tVr- 
u -a o| the Pioiectonue, ‘a Smith Ah in to the 1 nil u 
fkc itrmcnl without 11 1 « conent nj the African popula 

o. i t. I ti* ’ up 1 tl whh h . am in u uir \ old apply d» ! 
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il includes only 


inmiai h Iir i'/ivn 'oi’s '*v*t niive • 

one nr {w .. Africans whom he s< Icvts. 

'» is ih»* aide iiufl deep Ruir bct\um the peojdc and 
ll'c colonial ^(ivcrnirn'jils \vh ; h is the catr.e of the 

• •• >t »nd »' ’• ural Al ien. The Alri.au feels it i. an elan 
t;o\ I t anienu and (]•;I( he l*: u ini' shv. d .Mound by an 
tXliniiuMr, .ion in which h< has n< \*dc«Me has Inigrl) lit i 
«xa li.eliiiy about local govcmmei , because so ofler. the 
• r b>et.s and unlive ;autIu*riiics** ll cm \h whjm the b I i e 
at i .ue re- n h d a :t«u>j'cvs of the achninisirm <on raUa) ilia i 
*n: voice , of’t 1 m peoplt \V< mnsi b*rak ihroi ;h all tins fa vile 
d w> art to create tin* ps\. Iiolot'ical revolution which » 
nerd* ,l % il \v e ,.ic U nil African eon I id*-nee and t. « \»« i 
bon. Af*ain t how ? 

Mr. (!ree< h Jones, dun Cnl-mi d S« « duty, had tie 
beeinniilg of (lie idee, ll IJ)|H lit' railed n.t bond** i» pic- 
8» ntim s from all the colonic;, outlined hi. imeuli t > 
ll ''in, ,an<l asked tbi heir ee opei.ee mi. 1 w« • d annua t. • 
txperi'ueiit in two l ■ pec Is. 

Mi. (.m eh Join .> liiniied the trpn mMU' <’ In i»m tibr." 
'*1 11 1 « I* "jslalint s As we have ?i» en, 'll . n\ • ol t : d 
hTruorit *; the} are not icpu «icative; tin y ate disin'med by 
An ii ms .. Ihin h i■ r 11 1 • Snanet . % Mr. t >I»\» i l a. pel- >n 
ft*'* Hie collet t prcicdenl at tli t ou.slhulioiial enalerenee tot 
■ v * I • ill i . ” ». He i allot! I * i Ii *11 rep» rsi/tde»i' ' oi • he 
Mult an oi i’.mi* aiintis, a al in (his w*. ) heard ilu* vni* < of 
b) r people them « hi The > one tiling could be do? a on a 
, Vs '»|i (oi i*i a ally t v ct v « o' »m uul pe »i< < Untie. 

'• !, h el y }< \. i ••. piMM Ha 'V 1 ' il » ! " It presence 

ti v c ol the p >fi|f i vast, and t voi in Ju < v . »i *n\ up’e 
tteutaiivt >j . il.r ane(i u »■ I,nt* ru 

t a pirsnuiuioa ol ih ninlliia »a I (MitioiM would 
^ id* ihlhi nil, ] hr huinpt nft *m.! \. n setl! t mu* 
xnuuticM should s at tl»< tetderiiiee h U *. < mu ' n •»' 


mtsTfi 
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1 ' initjifMis parth ularly would hoi! resent majority 
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i v_-1)! * scmation >f the Alricairc despite the overwhelming 
i\iii* in population*. VVilhouL necessarily applying mathc- 
■■u-oi.«al proportions llv* Devonshire Declaration of T<)^3, 


. cptiivti»» interests of tin: indigenous peoples as primary, 
’h Mild he rrlUxtcd. Otherwise the purpose of the conference 
»o win the; confidence and co-opt ration of the African 
}>• oj>lc, would not he achieved. We should hud in pra ii< e 
11^ ilic Africans would prove modest in their claims. 

. Tilt: 'OfJ change from the conference of 1948 would be 

it* h: fundamental character. We shouldn’t call the colonial 
» ;'!•«-:cn'alives together to hear a statement of British 
t'on< . \Vr should i:u ile them to London to hear their views 
1 policy and to reach agreement with them on that b \»<a 
)o - :lt't this, ari African might \v< II ht in the chair: • hy 
1 1 1 Ivv .urn* Nkrur ah, Bonder of the Gold Coast? II it be 

* »bjet 1 i ! ’i , a Brit is! 1 Minister should preside* to rHIeot t l;r 

1 (»« ihili 1 ; ol the (hweinmcnt, lie answer is that the dm 

«•. I*' son African confidener, 4 *nd if this drpartun horn 
ja i« r|f nt would h< lp, . ■> it surely would, why cavil? The 
ihlpml >m e ol the n rnrion should be marl ;c,d by the prcsi nee 
ma |)• ; ol 1 In British Prime Ministe r, i; would be much 
» 11 • diau a dej m• tm.-niaI ■ onl 'rrun win <e a statement 

lmm tlie Colonial ho uiry *vould be adequate. Ii would 

' •> ' « , oiiiirly 1 irv\ relationship bet .• . eu the Cnv-an- 

• 1 m !,, h tin I'loeial j« ojil» 1. One l»op» s if would go down 
1 h ! ory as the Cottier u< • of v .ohni.il Liberation mid 


< .0 'Operation* 

I lie London inerting cOuld not i omplclc the Ink* It 
would have to be followed by cnnimisMOii. for cadi separate 
burn ry. 'I he utmost irrponaru e would attach to r|i.r: 
lha 1I1 re picHfaibtl i >vi on tin.a < < • mmrisionr,. fhev would 
f <|iuo to l r rnen 01 women who entirely ,u< t*pr u 
apple 111) .'ltd 1 1 os 1 jriV'Mahthu ,11. ||n finm ill ia*iil 


% 



WHAT AUK Wtt ro no? 

M’ily th'Tc arc Member ; of Parliament n • 
fnowlalge d tlu ilidcrcnt icnitore •: who would s*ut 
admit ib!v. 

1 ho comnussions would consider a time-table lor polio, a] 
'’lauitfw leadin ', to tlu dal* lor full .-cH-govommem and 'i- 
‘criuin.iiion. An agree unit would noi be easy in tin', 
lauloucri. 1 countries, but poorer would be f.u ilitated ii t 1 m* 
< f advance were taken oik I>\ one. Tu Kenya lot 
example, ihe Kiuopcans would probably say that filly ye. , . 
•uc requiied to prepare tlu* Ahirans f-r represent *iv 
participation in a If-gove: timciit, tlu* Asians would p.ah; 

VIV ( ‘ A,n! ; vents, ill, Aiiic.ms might say dial tin: necessary 
atljiiMinenls could be made in t.u year*. Hut if, instead , »f 
* ‘ nsidcring the end, the commissi*at c onsidered the humus 
fa a.I gove rnment, elected Aid an represent ; the 

r.ecislatixe Council with parity muon ; lie three raws, irul 
diet! i ornmon electoral lull with min lie whls; if die 
eornmission adopted thi pragmatic method, the dilTeivricv. *■ 
•‘bom the lime table would diminish, should they pe ..ia 
a u i. e merit might be reached in the las* » < *on on tie- basis, i 
fioeerding with the earlier rhands ami a,Ijouminp (he 
r«uhnti.vsioa to review the situation after the e had been 




•pplied. 

> tor tiuppori o; the Afn* >n population vouid be (hr* 
ri!n h» of On- endeavour; alter d! % ih. -• mil. un i,• v th 
A.-nuu, mote ill 01 Il'irly tunes »nd the lau«*peara mm than 
u a in.ics. On consideration, the miuoiilv couiiuuililies 
‘ ’’‘ 1 n* tail ni lppoaiaie lh.it \lri<an goodwill i,s ad*. 
IdU ly lie* essary il racial emopci atioa in t h * * prog t esH of 
Kenya i io be. aluinrd, and could b* expe, a d in r*vlpc,| 
dirm.telvi i ii,i! lad. 

Allied to | . *Ji?i« ul changes A tie limd niental * uk <)f 
hnmau ii.diu, i am tue that tin Af’in.m tiifhiht*^ e» the 
l( nuinn’ions Would ijihUt that juM a:i Uritaiu fui aa ,*pted 
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• PR I CAN JOUR,Vi 

dyaftcMrclaraiiou Of Hill,, i h Ki^hls for it.: own prop!,- so \,r 
n.usi ivnumdy accept it i „■ the colon!.,I u-mt., u , We do 
,lf ’' r! " *° T;,1;r 11 r " r " example of tie| .nations No 

•; ,0rn rl,iz,n ca “ »* elc,,,.,.r| lion, ,1,1s .,v. 

1 rom the colonies native-born subjects can he depone,I on 
(!•" 'on of the Governor and tin Colon,,| N,, 

' hen without any judicial process • -deponed .uui |;, , n „ 
|M ‘" i'"" ‘"de itiitcly. That , : tyranny appioprim, only 
lu " nan state. Jr should an,use the au (: , r 0 | , v , ,> 

.<)• mi.iderl man or woman in this country certa’i.l) it 

u ‘ "* ,J I>0 accepted by repjfsintalives of the eoloni d 

peuj lrs. 

1 v is the more fundamental (act of the colour 
Sometimes it i.-. argued that colour prejudice can lie - 

. . . ,ml y !»y education, not by ) , i .l.iuon. Adruiflcdly, 

’"■'i"/ bni'opi ;,,e, v. if, not at, in •• civil, id ,ay tre.v.ods 
V 1 11 ‘"' l '<••"••• id,out pcr. on ,J edit, .uion ami spiritual 

conversion: but Wc have no right to cxpcc coloured m oon.s 
* ‘ i•!*•' humiliation ol h.-big treated ei ;rcoml- and 
tl'U.I , lav citizens until the pro, c.,s I,.,, |„;< n < omj.1-t, ,I. VY 
1 •'* ' ! > It O all public places post oil , - , iratviport 

u.j r;i 111 *i ? holt !•, »hop?i th»*iv 
•M i r oil (lie iM i of , ( 

•iMowrd I sj jump to tile* head of 

1 'lit* " ’ Ml lit ( I Hi !m .ill l» I , ,, , 
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t o r> o r nj 

between 70 rrnd per 


what A R wi: 

tcmtnri( •» »!ir illiterate Ml-* . 'ill 
cii i, of the popula nil, In Ug'i'id tin prr< cnlai't* s ye, .a 
tlu* ( ’•*'«,] (least 8n, in Nyw.alamt py !*'\. n lor tin .school- r 
« iiihliva n! ilie j.’ii*.( 11 1 u 111 *r 1 1i u 11 k ,n r | dares for ’css 
ili.in lull in N) asaland xartly halt’, in Northern Ubodcsbv 
1 - nrr mil., fwn ;t pc i e< te. erra Leoia is lowest with 
only H I” r cent. 1 1 tvoidd I • * foun 1 m ’u eonnni. .om ihu 
AlVii-.ni representatives would give high priority to educa¬ 
tion* 


Tin pr« tin provisions lot health arc appallingly made* 
f \w n< . Disease lakes a terrible toll of. life in the dimum . 
n ■» i d Mini . , imoinu (III imisl.im cs n( .\hi< i f;»n *M . 

I ill ( uulo.i , malaria, \\<-im < 1 i ' , le-pij ; ! Inn. . , 

\eirr«*ul deceases ami meniiv. bis an* | i .dent. Id lm»rs 
made a m\rv of |, j a * »■,) lin the 1 st Aflieun Hic.h < l.; 

nirsiun between M).j 7 and li) r jO. lit < ui•. and t! al n 
\J umla. Ken \ i and T iltgan,. d.a there were • i ;io lepc is. 
Tul>«*t « , tiloMS " e not known amone Africans it r:n *» 
tiim : with tin iiiJm, life and uulnsl riulisnuon .lie whii 
man it \. novs vvidt spread. Ihohabh t)ic *, •* I'odi, ^ 

inn f.ietoi is pom* nmiition/ says lie L't:-!'*! Ntilinn .» S-icnu 


Sur:ry of lp r >*h 

Malaria in the most serious of all the cairaft t I id health 

U>i in d ca ... t -iuu nn. leCpiitg ahltniNN is one o ell** 

go at plague • of All it a, afh ting 1 •• >th man and I ><*,• ,(, and at 
l»iu< i remit ’big ' »l tr» a.s unmiiab'tabh V- nert al fils* asc 


• . ♦ t■ • in . ail) h * i iloiii •• befiai du I’uo pf.m »i <p ’;. p. 

I> II 1 1.* h , : ne i . a dtle- pt i ad su i*e. .Mi it a ei J l--‘ inn* t 

• iiit e|,, 1 nnoiu hl (>y <*pi\Jemit s td nee. bn phial iVKUihignu. 

!•* t « ii it pj and nyy there wen lon.i p t.i • • » N e- , 

• l , 1 * V> hi tlu dold C oan l, • )'d» iu l f, ai ‘ - - I f , ■> ^ ! lb. 

4 ii; Khodcsi. . 

l*rohably one 1 mI»v «it« igltl dies beloie it ncldag th' ’d* ol 

*ue yea.i in All . I he fiyutv, ,tii n ».-pK >t> ooti i u 











f i uu: ,\n joi u n kvs 
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but In other colonies, where conditions jaro not 
so bail, ih deaths per 1,000 live blniv> during the first. 
ye.it uv 1 more tha 1 one in leu . 1 Jn Britain one baby in 
thin; eu dies in tl : hist year. Similarly, there are uu 
ie 111 r of the death-rate in later life. In lhitaiu the expnu- 
enev of T • is 6 c* r > ; ears. In colon! •; v/hcre figures rue kept 
U ari« ■'»fiom32 ,, J v an, (male >) and 33 ^ years (females) m 
lautirh::-; to r f i -2 year:, finales) and years (females) 01 
jam fi«a •; African figure;. will cen tiiily be nearer those of 
M.»i iitiur» 1I1 m those oi’Jamaica. 

Such, then, is the crying mod for health services in 
Afticn. Tlie actual provision is tragic. In Britain. there is one 
d"» >1 i r less than 1,000 people. These are th liguie;. lor 

Alie n as stated by me Colonial Seen 1 ary in the House of 
Co 11 *.ions on Or; bei 20> 1 951 - 


Jn lory 


hem ; .... 

I ' autla .... 

f 1 aftg.iti\ d;;t .... 

/ u/ibar and Pemba 
Northern Phodesia 
M.i.vJitnri ... 

S< n 1 lilaml |'totectoi me 
< huulmt .... 

Cold I a , . 

Njo n«i «... 

Si r,i I .cone. , , 

1 r | ! * iji ah i'll'' j M 1 1 <" t iii| M'la dan r a? * hr 

M,r ! i»» Wll# 134, I • thatM-t.a h 

hi v . r \ I 0.14 •!* f ('!, 1(1 I ? 

{a uti Mtilihi• ttn^iin UIaivP at t yiefM* 
t |.. Qj h a Hit (iumIo, .a.I u|{ a 0n»l ,'h 1 


Number of /'.■»■/A 
to t<uh 
pmetitiover 
. 10,000 

23,000 
. io ,(>0 

, 11,1 1 jO 

. . t*.|, 0 (H) 

. 22 I( <V)Q 

. i ^Ihoo* * 

. . 30,1100 

(W n yfnr h* M unfit (.hm a «*-n 

llrtii«h Mamlimn tail. Ih ,h d 

'imI M.C 1 >.(•• et<>»K " 

7 (triit*ih *), 


Of lilh 
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In lh»- multi-racial t-rritoiies, panieuhn I v ' \\\ Kenya a id 
Northern Rhodesia, the medical provision lor the indigenous 
African population is far worse than lh •« opines suggest, 
because many o( the delators devote practically all nan 
pi'oii ssional turn: In the Lurop^au •-.! A dm coiuinm 'lies, 
lie 1 ik; urc*.’ generally become still mure she* king vdu a n» 
remember that in Britain we now haw unemployed clod, h 
and suggestions are seriously being >• .ale for a restriction in 
the i umber of medical students. 

It may an pi isc Kiigliw rradeis to It ru that Africans m 
many colonies wonld put watt r as one of their e.nli i 
priorities. Kxeept in a f« w rural .or.is, w take w.!u Ice 
gr.mn-d, as ae.essibl * as die air ami math as five. I x in 
Britain in distant country dim ids Ur water *uppl> < nly 
a few hundred yards away, but in Africa it is often miles 
away, and - 1 have m o them -wmnru and ehildieu have 
te> in h hull a day to get it, maybe driving then* via s,> cattle 
before them. 

In Must M V 1 use /l//s a?' Colin I « • urn dev . .1.. ihe cllei I 
ot pumping a supply of water to a .poon-Rot plateau. Women 
and chlldi cut had spent from four to si* hr ns w* \ ’• \ , *»l 
lh.ii 1 i\ ran yiug \\ a to 1 1 • mii i in iv* t in the v. 1 !« *\ u y 
of i hr ip never did myth mg elm iou i c < 1 ’ * k l c • • ‘ » age. 
When iht* tribe saw the' water trickling iroru a a t! v 
hailed i as a mir.M le, th mo t vumdcrlul htng that had 
eVi r hapj.i M*d. If a pump ci-uM suppl. wai-a l..t d .* i<"r ( 
purp.i ii, why not for brig.ding 11 in c lands? Ihe\ \ . r r told 
U Wordd i ,-:it |h tw< ii / sHi,«>oo and uoo. The figure-, did 
not del* *Ih hi They began at < uc to plan {<* ;ai.i the 
money b> working liuidci and lonj I o\n c jH'rfod > o- 

1 hU story is n*at mr pica I i Atrua. Over \ vu .ova* *»| da 
c M ut’n m ia att*r is ihe y rv ite*t i m <al. I o cm I it 1 ! .' P is,. 

Vould Sweat he ii d iit of I t h ac bone u Brii au woo'd lunch* 


i IV, |(, Alien (iHi,). 
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. . but an African- 

pin,, would brine „ auny of' volunteer labourers. 

M" ; 'S , ; I.llnj; .-•.•par,' < . I .ni. : could itot 

“ ,:lK II 1 " ■''■•'Mil,I need to meet jointly 

['.■rr ..i I" in covering v., .1 regions, >• ith cliann, I „ K | pip,- 

b : 1 i lake#, supplyin ill 

'»>'■ ;"tl< . "-ntpumg (lie land. A big plan would . M , llllv 
opap.iiait Ml o’ ill Alii,..in people and turn their min,'. 

* 1)1 fuiiiv,.* ciitln i.i' tii. }( should also inspire out I>ri(i»|i 
; A. 1 don’t laiow any endeavour which would he man- 
worthwhile. 



■ tc a a jot-1* :■.-, 


”‘r die linlldii.i.T: amt t.lu lechiiicia, 


i ItMiMny 'would come high in the pi inning d, mantis of the 
«• dcni.iI represent.sir. . • , ihe enmmi sinus, t have n i l 
A -- in «v,2 titer : war to.- >o homeless Alli arts in 
’•nil m.die 1 have described the overt*iin dill e, addimi.: nl' 

th e • /ho "e-re . I t lUie l enough get , un f s , I.. . , 

h'■' ,l ' Je in my .Ml .e.tn vih • s'aias inn in l,ii' 

pari., lane . whi. h divide n.vs of huts. Next .« 

. ix i.il sen i, i ■' - p.uiieiilally security li>r the old- would 
( ( n iul6 4 Irm;ivtcK 

Thru there would he the vast problem of romoniic 
de\a Nip,, ni; is ■: •nei.dls approached in term, •■! 

11 ■ 

lil/n illdil Ulrs, railway extern iofIS, <|l>, !,s | ippre, I ill lh.ll 
’ !• s. U.jjMietil talas pin,, mi ihe . Ii,,,., ||,r eo|oiiial 

",-t'"ii will not pirn I iu tin v ,-.,1:!, , v -,,, ,,, |„ 

■» high Mmidai.l ''hie but I think i wouldbrfbnfidili.il 
■Vi. me (ftemselvr.1 would pi n e Ilia vhal. m.iv hr 
• d to the 


the AI 

dmcrlb 


hut-door tm<ii of i|t«lr 


mi. tv 

pl»: land, 


« J i* *1 aid 

D(l tools for 

( 

. . . . i 

" "inn;, i lie pieveniion ,a 

ill itimIoil it) 

H lH| \ ill.MOf 

( ' iniu 

•' • :v ith ■ h"ol, ,e .t,d 

liriM t fH,, ] ;i| ^ 

* Vm r ten lie) 

, iilici * 

* lllil )’' ioduHtiH* • kd from 

mil Ufa] |mt 

f (adlrc-i 

uHitg 

entnru ^inilfritht. In,it* 


iurniturr, 

, (to 6 f 

md Mi or lai fijffcs), with 
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WIiAV Ain-, wr ■» ■'» Do? 

‘nn !?•• in enc’m d lb I.14;< r vi'la j .The,ear* .« 
drint/r; wimil .-mid i»n\.- he tuon imimrdial 1 oiK n di 
lil in ,; die standard of life of tin* peoph . 

dnvf . i « . (ps lor tin: jjjenrrntif .n oi electricity, life 1 
fivvm 1 .ells Power Station, and i\nlwa ; s and clod. imm 
couc a; rap’, ml is pro\idn». 1 lu v would depend mp:. 
duM’iiMiit ii' finance , i ml \v< • ild i r 'u.iil\ *'00111'' tin pi | pn v 
ol di • new sell ^nvpniiri', si.in >. • . i *i profitable untie d 
d»*Vi 1 j >me .1 puvni invent infill voiilil lu avail, i la I. . 1 «.'• 
Jii'.o 1 ' pi a d n . t«t hm n mic exploitation, nint h mi)' 1 be 
a* ’.H aiti Iniidni mi the peoph i ilu* jelid which .horiiI 
follow from economic development. 

Northern Pliodmia .nih ir * Junh! ropp i mines »s fit 
wa»'mtij.:;. i lie A • 'ifit A'.u/rr e/ or. v* // '<• V«n> 

/anV> le the l .h tiled Nation jjives tail I i» ’; ln;tiu\s\ It 
• Ml lent v. the ..///v income the Yfihnit population, 

allowing j. ’ In* due of die food 'hey .Crow h • them eh cs. 

/ jo (j.n a ve to I’lte />rr wOila income of tin . m-Afrie mo 
in . -IIU1 t d .11 £*pl(i IIU, a y u. T l w a: uim that the 
usual oh All |. all I. mil)’ h composed of three p non*, 
Hi imu.il >;udine ii t { ;ho ha a y» ir. li \< Uiiu. ie 
th t 1 1 o ii.inl African family i. composed r six per-una, 
if average aimed nuome e: Mo to a year. Ill* i m 
Am .m population indudi < A' ians, vvltO'C cumin.- arc 
lov.« i iJtaii those of 1 urope.tns: tin average family i ir\r 
"I l.mapr hrf most app a.nil /.y.nio it yea In * .'ll* Ct, 
North Hliodr.sia has ,«it A mhan luxury mdavd ut life 1 
’ ii c! an Aft h a n .mb interne i.vudaol ol i 1 1 * * * thlinj, sio In 
tilth 

lint tins i only i’ o-thiid o! * k . < i\ ()ht*hi> s 

f ■* if i'tiliiti e/ tin. n<tu > itl fro (bn ion *j \ot(/nv: /(ma .< vts in 
/'^t/dn inter t \{ rind ifu / in if to jnu a, Jtnnfn it*ho tlVit in *'/. to in 
(l‘‘ I A- Thin f iblo i& li pnnluecdiltuh dll l/oitc el Ua I. 

»\kl'u . 
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Vatin of 

Air/ 

Vcrcnilngc of 

Year 

notional 

payments 

national 


production 

abnad 

ptoduction 


c 
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'Oi 6 

■ 16,083,000 

4,034,000 

25-0 

T [)47 

. 25,348,000 

T. >,424,000 

41 0 

i‘M-8 1 

■ 33a'/ )>00O 

12,819,000 

3 n ‘5 

".HO 1 

• 39 .135. 000 

12,006,000 

30 -6 

Could 

economic exploitation go much further? First, the: 
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national uianw left within Northern Rhodesia is * list rihtJ t.c J 
i » i. 1 f*. proportion of neatly filly times more to t ach non- 
.\l’ : , than n> each African. Second, 30 per cent of the 
ri *ti<Mi ll inimne r taken out of the c cmlry altog'-tfret to 

■ nrnh foreign investors! The African rep re,rotation on our 

v < bould find, would he very cli uy ofuix on 
Mulled piiv.it investment in tht ir lenilorics, 

Ccuttol;, could take, two fonns. Jn ttic first place, there 
•!I add 1*1 :» provision tliat the copied :?• to* 1 *d he repaid 

■ •;>{. oi 1 i'i jfit.’j within a limited numbi 1 of years, md tint 
;, i 11 v t ,il .md land concessions should he similarly restricted; 

1 tin* end of these periods the Ciitei prises should breonn 
pi ; ieit) oi tlx eolony. 11 (»ezira St henic in the Sudan is 
an e* ample of1 1 1i«i proa ss. Return. ott capital iiivcstiiKnt. ate 

ni"h n i\lt ira end the j i .. i a repayment need hut bit 

long In tin second place, then; nln)ukl be a p* vision re 
*p 'ii i pnvatc 1 fnpiuie; to 1. in African in ndum d 
j*’i. and management, so that die Northern Rhodesia 
.ion i Aim .ms from skilled work (on flu uidsU'urc, 
uiih *| 'jely, of tfin v ’ m trades unions .shall not be repea t I 
n.i Mu tin itli.il' beeoux prep'icd > take over when mle• • 

1 i*i! 11 1 ut 1 dun (tads. 

" h u< the poll In il, n] ■’< atioiial, mede al, social . ml 
1 Uirv hi r s.luted to l»* i . Mjlenal iiymc*. 



& 




what a hi?, wr ro no? 

Afcj&faniic plans th;i‘ colonial peoples would demand of us 
WY mm- lace (he challenge: Where is tin money 1,. com. 
Irom.-’ I rom (he African icrrUorirj themst-lvc; .some of ii 
u '" Mil »y colonics hav< large reserve funds a>.cmm. 

hard by Government sale of the staple production- cocoa 
^oM Coast, for example, and cotton in Uganda. 
j fine- fume; should be used for development • nd 

Ivor i.n In, the benefit of the particular producers would he 
a main r lor the colonies lliennehe.- to settle; D.. .\krmn.di 
ha.- already had trouble on this issue from Ashanti cocoa- 
RlOV/rrs. 

• see »ud a.Mive of ivvenue would be higher taxation in 
the coloi i s. Those exported profits from Not them Rhodesia 


aie an <unions tar/*< 1. Many European sutlers in l-.ast id 
( " ; ai •••’•tea emigrated to crape t|,e high taxation of 
liiii.un - \Wh,it,. Stale, but they eannot escape the need) 01 
l;eit lieu 1-0111111 i<... ft was .1 shock to British M.i to anH. 
vdiei- Kenya : fed our I’.xdieqnri to pay a Im.-'.e coni-dm- 
(l "" , cost of the suppression of Mau M.m, H.ai ,,l l.\ 

I utopeaii' in the colony were paying uueh h ■ in t ::a. (o 
tiieei tin ir emrigeney than lavpayns normal!- pay in this 

* oe Min,ms on on: eonunissiotn w -nfd ’ . after 
some «n’ 1 1 1:• 1 in nu v f 1 

lV ithiu u '« .isonnblc period, economic Ir. i ! )pm« t:t »u *| M * 
M^lonir- -ii »uM nmbh them t«. inert the am ul‘alur;iiion 
‘ r,v * lr;: » i 1 «>11siufand b 'lial y< r\ - but if. mm 

( ^ )r ‘ r v '“il l injMin.. m f’xtn*• .ii contribution. Thnv u!d 

!h ‘ h»m n| * apitd nur--■• u ml in publi. project;* 

,ln ‘* 1 ‘ • ' U\ finn one hop. > il.t th ( f nio . | X. tioi*.: 

‘ v, l | ‘ M • *•lisli mid fund lor lhr imdcrd' VclMpml i muhi 
' ‘ Hii ain m i a im pi ii„- rr p. i-ibilit •/ u urn 

" un ' { 1 * hjiurllru. «-i i|i.- I hr pa r n.-uld I a - 

lo {i ' ! 1 (,r 1 °l°nial i wmtatiM . ,, the bon. i. m <onf'< - v c 


1 I r ftt.’IIM * .4 • juq<< iMj 


mtSTfiy 





Ai'KIC/ N jon uni- v:; 

hownm ;ii would be wadabh The allocation io thedilTeier- 
\ 1 »dr| have to Vo settled m (< osullaumi l'' -an 
rcprewrlaMv :.ol the yurion* couuni: vioitjn h! theOhautvilor. 
I |;l« aci that die liriti -It contribution .should be large - 
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fo bug'*, inched, that we should be pi < pared to fur a 
emporary siev ing down of our own social progress if 
nee an I’< fore mnl happened, however, 1 Impe we should 
tuni to ot ic t available i ■ * - ■ urtes. in 1951 briiain spent 
/?i> 4 > (| J million on defence. Our total expenditure on 
schemes of world bettcj meat, of v. Inch th * «- ’ »ni«-, ao: only 
1 |/art j was Ooo 1 lilUons. No one can jusiiU th 't disprnpot 
port ju any circune.tma\s, but a stmtrgic argument should 
dp,o n in our minds, TIk^ colonial territories, outs and others, 
provide the most fertile ground for CommunU expansion 
lado-CI iua mdicao ,| th it. If their p».ph . a e h*lt hungry, 
ilmera'c, dr- used, humiliated .aid r.uppn —.d in lmiirnlmod, 
they will I an easy picy to/C'cnnm '.oir.in; no inv.i. <e, 
,uMi : e. will be n qiurrd lira theii conque-.t. I h< m ultuidul 
ol id *.xpe.mliture lm* libct; v »nd demonary would br on ».>♦ ^ 
oprut on I ndin the :onal and • eonomic v etch* he 1 ol th 

( their 11 1 -• t » p r m.d 

.. id political fiiu-dom*. 

Money given > ilu rofuiirs vould provt to be lac. d 
j \\ .i i*ppn the ..t« is n tut iiley t( us abundantly. Inimedi- 
aurlv, 1 apital w j m iditu 1 * n h . would u ukr d m *» d\< >> 
uiit' engine . rili)’ h du 'tics, 11 ,ln 1 .lauda* .h ot lite tuoog 
the Mih in.d jt' opjt ' would in K demand** lot .1 .idc range 
of t* ,nd.It U a*t ton as ever II at p *\erl> hoid. poveii , 
lii,-i; nod li\ eg I *< rr *, jm - ! living. 


fhcre *s 1 vs ider 1 • 1 o i»I« ration, t )ur colonic# c onld p*ov ule 
tlnseomUiv ait'll *ym hod and taw tiateii.il - iTqi.ni » 
n* import, with tltr one rxccpiiou of oil. I ; m rnd in favour 
f.l rlr idilta tlul wot* into wlusis economic unit**, nit 
when as \m .. rd, \v< » t.o much dependent upon 






■ ^^ 


developing c'>]« • del resources. 

My in..in argument for generous aid from ...it tin, is, hov • 
ever, the hum n one. The British Parliament is r< ..sponsible 
for iho 77 million people in the. colonies. NV> one can i*nd 
the fa. is ' lane cited about illiteracy, disease and p »v» . i- 
'w ithout feeling dial v\e have failed in much of (hat res] a.u- 
biliiy. In die Declaration of Human Rights of the Unihti 
Nations we have accepted the basic Moral prnciph dial 
gives hope to our time* “All persons arc born equal in human 
right. and dignity.” Within our colonics people me n »t 
° equal iii eithci human rights or di.yuty. T.l«. \ ire explu. 
denied . Inc tlion, allowed t•» r t m disease, Muneiirs 
treated with contempt as less than human being-. We mast 
end this disgrace. 

We are faced sharply i« alternatives. The WeicM 
awakening proemIs faster than . have yet been p pared 
to recognise in political, .social and crouomu adjustments. 
Tin eons <|ttein es .no husu turn, buiruiess and du beg*. i 
uing • I violence. I bile* we act in a bi... iniaein nvweo , 
Afric a will descend to the racial conflict Irene with h bs mu 
gesture of ippi we saved so large a part of Asia, It we t an 
re*. upturn th« spirit of that gnsit act nl a a • nun p now 
u« , u, in Africa af t- i hang» suspicion to trust, a t.igonun 
to fiii ilim resist alii t to Co operation, lie re are enough 
nien and women of goodwill in oui laud m nude this 



